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CHAPTER I 

THE NEW AGE — FIRST SYMPTOMS OF DECAY 
— PRAISE AND BLAME OF THE REPUBLIC 

THE border line between the middle ages and modem 
times is marked by great events : the monarchies 
of Europe were secured upon the ruins of extinct 
feudalism ; the throne of Constantine was finally over- 
thrown ; the Ottoman power appears as a menace to 
Christendom ; the discovery of Colamhus opens up new 
worlds; the invention of Gutenberg discloses vaster 
horizons for the human intelligence. The period of 
strenuous acquisition is succeeded by the period of 
display; on the early life of vigorous expansion follows 
the prime in all the splendour of its riches ; and that 
glorious new birth of the human intellect in philoso- 
phy, in letters, in the arts, which was in part begun in 
the previous age, now reaches its culmination. The 
Renaissance, touching its apogee, intensifies the cult 
of beauty, harmony, pleasure, hut at the same time 
diverts the Italians from the serious aspects of bfe, and 
if it be not the main factor is, at all events, one of 
the contributing causes in the decay of character and 
of morals. The excessive and exclusive passion for the 
rediscovered culture of Greece and Rome destroyed all 
religious sentiment, and converted the people of Italy 
into the most sceptical of European races. That exag- 
gerated devotion to the antique which animated courts, 
palaces, and streets, weakened the spirit of patriotism. 
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The nev learning, drawing its inspiration from classi- 
cal antiquity and overlaying all progressive speculation, 
distracted men's minds from the active life of the 
nation ; and so on the ruins of communal liberty arose 
the despots, and from the undefended Alpine barriers 
descended the foreigner athirst for plunder. 

Amid the countless revolutions of Italy, harried, en- 
slaved, torn, and spoiled by foreign arms, Venice alone 
continued lo enjoy a glorious and vigorous independence 
and appeared in all the splendour of her pomp and pride. 
But beneath this dazzling exterior, even in Venice, — 
the most powerful and flourishing slate in the pe- 
ninsula, — the germs of corruption gradually made 
themselves manifest. Trade ana industry came to be 
despised by the patricians and were left to the people, 
morals degenerated, and the population, which in the 
first twenty years of the fifteenth century numbered 
190,000 souls, steadily declined.^ It seemed as though 
Tomaso Mocenigo's prophecy was about to be fulfdled. 
The Doge on his death-bed, after lucidly expounding 
the riches and prosperity of the Republic, concluded by 
urging the Council to watch over the future of the State 
and to abstain from electing as Doge Francesco Foscari, 
a man of rash designs and steeped in dangerous modern 
ideas. Mocenigo's advice was not followed, and Fos- 
cari once on the ducal throne urged Venice forward to 
extend her dominions on the Italian terra ferma. and ex- 
liausted in that enterprise the accumulated wealth which 

1 StDudo. Diari, VIII, (ij. quolei ■ ceoiui of June l&. iSog. whicb 
^ves the popuUlion il over 3oo,ooo. eicliuive of frian tnd ouni. ThU 
omnot be carrecl. The documeatt give u> Uis folluwlDg Bgurei for the 
fiflcwnlh «nd liiteenlh cenlurio; ifaa. loo.ooo; laoo, 110.000; i54o, 
i3i.ooo; 1551, i58.o6g; 1S53.1Sg.867: iS63, 174,301 ; 157!, 195,863; 
1S81, iSS.Soo: i586. 161,396: iSg3. 155.711. Cfr, Delocb, La papoWioiu 
iTItalia nei ue. A 17. XVII. 1 XVlll (in the BalUiai de llntlilat inlernatioaat 
dttlalUliqae, T. Ill, 18BS. 1 livr.), — Id,, Bewtlkeriuaigeichichff iter Hepaltlie 
Vaiedig (iq the Jahrbiulur far Nalionaaicoaamk. Band XVIII. i88g). — 
La popola:U,M di Yen. nef trc. XVI e XVII (Nm«, Arch. IVn.. nuort 
*erie. An. fl, T. 111. p. 1) — Cooleato. U eenimento (alio la R. VcneU. 
(Nmmo Arch. Yen.. T. SIX md XX.J 
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sliould have gone lo ihe support of her sea power. By 
the close of the fifteenth century the Republic was 
engaged in wars with Fcrrara, with Naples and Pisa, 
with the French and with the Turks, and was forced 
to heavy sacrifices in biood and money. Commercial 
prosperity, meanwhile, began to wane. After the fall 
of Constantinople in ]453, trade with that city all bul 
ceased, though business with Syria and Egypt still re- 
mained active ; and as long as tbe sole route to the 
Indies lay through the Mediterranean with its adjuncts 
the Sea of Marmora and the Black Sea, Venice was able 
to control a large part of the commerce between East 
and West, and could levy high dues on eastern goods 
passing through her ports for western Europe. But 
when the new sea routes were discovered to the Indies 
and to America, the competition of the Spanish, of the 
Portuguese, and later on of the English and Dutch. 
all of whom could ship direct from the East, brought 
about a decline in the commerce of Venice as well as 
of the Hanseatic towns. In Italy itself, besides the 
ancient rivalry of Genoa, Venice had to face tbe dan- 
gerous competition of Ancona and of Leghorn. When 
to all this were added the losses wrought by the Turks 
in Albania, the Archipelago, and finally in Cyprus, we 
may safely say that the sea was no longer faithful to 
her spouse, and the annual ceremony of the SposaUzio 
lent a sting and a point to the bitter satire of the 
French poet against the Venetians : 



The change in the conditions of Europe could have 
dealt no deadlier blow to the RepubUc than to deprive 
her of her freedom of movement in foreign parts, 
— perdere la Uberlade in fuori, as the diarist Priuli 



• Jo«ehira du B«1Ut, Lti regrrta. p. 8. 
of the Re^rtU i) dated'" P*ris, i533." 
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justly phrases it.' The government was aware of thei 
danger and endeavoured to weather the elorm. With 
an insistence that hardly concealed their anxiety, they 
called for detailed reports on the new discoveries, on 
the factories, the navigation, the trade, the conquests 
of the Portuguese in the Indies." In i5oa the Great 
Council was alarmed at seeing Venetian shipping dimi- 
nuile el venule a meno che a pena se ne atrova sedici 
eke per leze el ordeni noslri ponno condiir sati. to 
this same year a commission (^Giunla) was appointed, 
called the '■ spice commission " (delle spezierie). to 
come to terms with the Soldan of Egypt, and through 
him with the Moors, on the subject of the valuable trade 
in spices, and to fdch it. if possible, from the Portu- 
guese.^ The negotiations bore little fruit, for in i5o4 
we find Venetian merchants complaining of the im- 
poverishment of the market at Hialto, and that the 
galleys from Alexandria and Beyrut arrive vode senza 
collo di spetie, che mat p'iu da alcana non era stato 
vitto* 

In the same year, it being obvious that a more rapid 
route from the Indian Ocean to the Mediterranean was 
an urgent necessity, the Venetians turned their atten- 
tion to cutting the Isthmus of Suei, They laid before 
the Soldan of Egypt a scheme whereby they proposed 
to make cam moUafacilila e brevUa de tempo ana cava 
dal mar rosso eke metleva a drectura in qaeslo mare de 
qaa^; but nothing came of it. 

In the year l5o6 the Ministry of Commerce, the 
Cinqae Savi alia Mercanzia, was appointed to supervise 
the commerce of the State ; but the recommeaaations 

1 Fulia, Duiri e diarisU twneli. Ven 
' Id., Deiratlitudiite di Vtn. dinamx 
(AttideW ItlU. Veneto. 1881). 

• Id., // eaaaU di Sat! e ta Rep. di Ven. (Arch. Vm.. T. I, p. 175). 
*_Arrh. K™.. T. XIII, pp. 173-174, the Dioiior G. Priuli; " " 

ghtii nelV India t i Vene:iani in Egilio. 

* Fulio. II tanale di Suez, etc., cil. {Arch. Vea.. T, I. p. 176), 
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of this body, especially those relating to a reduc- 
tion of dues, were not accepted, and the principle 
of rigid protection and of monopolies was maintained. 
The law of i363 which forbade Venetian merchants 
to hire foreign ships for freight for the Levant, was 
no more protectionist in intent than the law of June 
37, i5g8. which forbade foreign merchants to trade 
from the Levant to Venice. 

Cristoforo da Canale, in his Dialoghi di militia navale, 
had already sadly remarked that " in former times 
the Republic, single-handed, had raised many powerful 
fleets, a thing she certainly could not do now (iSSg). 
although the population is both united and obedient, 
for at present they are so comfortable and well-to-do 
that nothing short of an imperious necessity would 
induce them to embark in a galley." Moreover the 
activity of the arsenal and the hard-working industry 
of the shipwrights, calkers, ant! oar-makers had fallen 
off towards the close of the century, and "all these 
hands were no longer of that sound quality they once 
were ; nay, if not all, yet at least the larger part are 
lazy, bad, and all hut vicious."' 

And yet the merchants of all nations who continued 
to flock to the lagoons, especially at the time of the 
famous Ascension Fair, the annual period of greatest 
commercial activity throughout Italy, were not aware 
of the slow decline of Venetian prosperity. India and 
the East still sent precious freights of gold, aromatic 
spices, and drugs ; the islands of the Archipelago their 
cnoicest products. Metal work came from Germany ; 
cloth and woollens from France ; silk, wool, and leather 
from Spain ; tapestries and cloth from Flanders ; rare 
fors from Poland and Russia. The ships of San 
Marco still bore cargoes of gold in bars, ingots, and 
specie, and, among other precious objects, even ancient 



> Arch, di Stttlo. Rtla:io 
male pTWCDted b; Giavii 



I, Colleg{o V, SecrcU F.' 
li Priuh JD 1591. 
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codices, which, in those days of humanism, w< 
valuable article of trade.' 

Meantime, while Leonardo Loredan was Doge, the 
League of Cambray, the severest trial to which the 
Republic was ever exposed, was formed with a view 
to attacking Venice. All historians relate at length how 
Venice stood alone against Europe banded together for 
her destruction ; how the Venetians, alarmed but not 
orushed by the defeat of their arms and the misfortunes 
of their country, held Brm in its defence, until at last 
they rose again, thanks to the fact that they had never 
despaired of their country's safety. Those direful days 
are more vividly recalled in the passages from private 
memoirs than in the stately pages of historiographers. 
It is Sanudo who records in his Diaries that " tutti 
pianzeva " ; and Luigi da Porto of Vicenza. the engag- 
ing author of the novel Gialietla e Romeo, no timid | 
friend of truth, tells us, not without a touch of r 
liciousDcss, how panic-stricken were tlie people 
Venice, " A tante a^TersiUl," he writes, " non si i 
per quanta urgenza fare alcun provvedimento ; : 
qucsta citta si vede avviUla, ed il governo pavido «l 
smarrito. E giS alcuni nobili viniziant, abbraccian- f 
domt e piangcndo mi hanno dctto : Porto mio, noa I 
larele oggi mai pia de nostri. E volendo io render lora'l 
la BoUta riverenia, mi dissero ck'io nolfacessi. perc'tocchtrX 
eravamo lulti conservi in una polestale et eguali ; poicbfr ■ 
la fortuna gli aveva ridotti a tal nunto, che piti noil: f 
ardivano di stimarsi signori. n^ piti chiamare il loro ' 
doge serenissimo. Alcuni altri, di maggior ordine 
ancora, si vcggono con fronte priva di ogni haldanza 

' Beeeirii. Una piraleria e an bmratBrio di Uoffc vene:ane del tteolo XV 
(pub. per noi!f: Palermo, t8g5). In lig\ tVinrcKO Vasullo, ■ Vea«- 
liiD, captuD of 1 ihip wilh i rich cargo, bound for ContlaDliDopla wai 
taplured and made priwnH in the Levant bi^ Ihe BiHavan buccaneer 
Gio'anni de Orlan. King F(>rdinand of Kint» caiispd the pir: 
punued, and tbe Venetian priie was recovenHl and consigned to her owoen ^ 
with her car^ intact, after an inventorj bad heoo ttken. 
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aodare per la mesta citla con passo non continuato, ma 
oro freltoloso ora lento, ed abbracciando ora questo ora 
quello. far certe accoglienze sproporzlonate, ed alcune 
blandicie alle genti, che non araore ma titnore smisu- 
rato dimOBtrano. In fatti tutta Venczia in dieci giomi 
e cambiata di aspetto, e di lieta h dlvenuta meBtissima 
. . . molte donne hanno dimeBSO il loro superbo modo 
di vestire. . . . E b1 poco sono a tali percosBC usi 11 
ViDiziani clie temono, non cb' altro. di perder anche 
Vinezia." ' 

The misfortunes of the war and its painful conse- 
quences are portrayed with even livelier directness in 
tne leltcrB which Martino Merlini, a Venetian merchant, 
wrote to hiB brother Giambaltista at Beyrut, where the 
Merlini had an agency.* In his letter of June a3, 
l509, Martino begins by deploring the League which 
was formed on December lo, i5o8, at Cambray by 
Louis XII of France, the Emperor Maximilian, Pope 
Julius II, Ferdinand of Spain, the Estensi, and the 
Gonzagas against the Republic. " Et avanti te diga 
altro fradelo cariBsimo," he says, " chomenzerb a dirte 
le poche paroUe al modo se atrovamo perchfe e son 
zerto sarai desideroso de intender piui tosto le nuove 
hochorse cha fazende de merchadanti, chh de quelle 
non se ne parla. Come tu eai, per le ultime mie te 
Bcrissi che de qui se apparecchiava un aspra e crudel 
guera per una lega fatta, e non vojo dir liga ma 
cruziata, contra a questo povero stato, che mai per 
cristiani sea posuto unir et Ugar contra turchi chani et 
infidelh una tal cruziata chome iano fato contra de noi 
poveri veneziani, che sempre siamo stadi, chome tutlo 
el mondo sa, schudo c defeosori dela jexia e de tuta la 
cristianitJi." 

After describing the preparations for war, the defeat 

' D» Port«, LeIUre iloriche.p. 13. Veneiii, t83a. 

■ Dall« StnU, La lega di Camhrai e gli amwniWnti dtIV anno 1509. 
JtteriUi da an marcanla Vtnaiano (unUmparaneo. Pub. per mute. Veneiii, 
1903. 
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In the new conditions of Europe tlie Republic 
peared do less admirable than in the past; and thougb 
certain sources of revenue were running dry and otiier 
misfortunes overtook the State, the prudence of her 
foreign policy Lept even pace with the forethought 
which was applied to the administration of home aflairs. 
An admirable clarity of vision marked every act of 
public life, even tlie most trifling; a wise egoism, if 
we may use the phrase, was the informing principle, 
and every conceivable question in pubUc life was 
measured by the sole consideration of the proBt or 
loss which might accrue to the State. Heirs of 3 
traditional common-sense, tlie patricians, who neverthe- 
less admired and worshipped nobiUty of conduct, never 
for a moment allowed themselves to be led into sacri- 
fices for an empty ideal. Hence in their action we 
recognise something large and strong, far removed from 
feeble sentimentality. They held that in pubhc aOairs 
nothing is more harmful than concessions and scruples. 
For example, lo take one mere detail, foreign ambas- 
sadors were received with every imaginable outward 
regard, but they were really considered as secret foes 
and were surrounded fay vigilant distrust. So strong 
was this insistence on the interests of the State that 
even the duties of hospitality were forced to give way, 
and severe penalties were meted out to the patrician 
who had any intercourse with a foreign envoy or his 
household. The Venetian ambassadors at foreign 
courts adapted themselves with remarkable abibty to 
the habits and customs of the countries to which 
they were accredited, but foreign ambassadors on the 
Lagoons were debarred from all intimacy with the 
patriciate and jealously prevented from acquiring too 
close a knowledge of the alTatrs of Venice. Failing lo 
bear in mind that every act of Venetian policy was in- 
spired by a sole regard for the welfare of the State, we 
might easily mistake the indifference of the Venetians 
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to all ihat affected other peoples for cold-blooded cyni- 
cism. As an instance, we may cite the replies given 
by the Doge Andrea Gritti to the Imperial and to the 
French ambassador after the defeat of Francia I at 
Pavia. The Imperial ambassador entered the Cabinet 
as the French Ambassador, tiie bishop of Bayeux, was 
leaving, and the Doge, who had just condoled with 
the French, congratulated the Emperor, adding with a 
smile that there was no contradiction in his words, for 
as the Republic was equally the friend of both monarchs 
it followed Saint Paul's injunction to weep with those 
that weep and rejoice with those that rejoice, 

Venetian intelligence was directed solely to the ac- 
quisition of that most diiBcull of alt knowledge, knowl- 
edge of one's self. The fascination of an over-refined 
culture failed to seduce the Venetians, who had before 
their eyes the example of Florence, which, in spite of 
the subtle acutencss of its intellect and the exquisite 
delicacy of its culture, had failed to preserve its free- 
dom ; BO true is it that it is not always the keenest 
wits that best understand the art of governing, and 
that modest but practical common-sense is worth more 
than lofty intelligence which is apt to be restless and 
ifl ever too ready to embrace rash courses. The Vene- 
tians, on the contrary, acquired an universal fame for 
sound judgment, and were frequently called in to 
decide controversies between various States of Italy, 
while distant courts were wont to invite the decision 
of the citizens of San Marco in the phrase eamas cut 
bonos Veneios. Patient under dilliculties, the Vene- 
tians were as firm in abiding by a decision as they 
were slow in arriving at it, nor did they ever allow 
themselves to be led aside by sentiment or ambition. 
Ambitious they certainly were, but tliey were also ad- 
mirably disciplined, and were ready, individually, to 
lay aside the highest offices and to return to private 
life. 
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Notnithatanding its rigid principles and the aridity 
of its Bentiment. the Venetian government was not 
only feared but loved by its dependents. The govern- 
ing body did not adopt the motto of the Roman Em- 
perors, oderinl dum mefaanl, and the people who served 
ibcm loyally received in return peace, and a govern- 
ment almost free from taxes. It is precisely to this 
attitude that we must ascribe the aOcctton for the 
Republic which still survives among the peoples of the 
Dalmatian coast. The Venetians were astute enough 
not to weigh too heavily on conquered races, but to 
create for themselves loyal and devoted subjects, leav- 
ing intact local customs and statutes and instructing 
the governors to exercise impartial justice, to listen to 
the natives, and to protect them against the petty 
tyrants of the mainland. Every now and again gov- 
ernment commissioners, called Sindici, were sent to 
examine the conduct of the Rectors and to hear com- 
plaints. Thus, treated as capable of obedience but not 
of slavery, the people, who nad under their eyes the 
example of Spanish tyranny in the Milanese, were well 
content with the mild rule of the Venetian Republic. 

Venice, the richest, the freest, and comparatively the 
happiest among Itahan cities, is represented, by Paolo 
Veronese in the Ducal Palace, as a human being, sur- 
rounded with gold and gems, with purple and brocade, 
crowned by Glory, and supported by Valour, by Ceres 
and Juno, acclaimed by Fame. We have an echo of 
the admiration and even veneration for Venice in the 
hymns of triumph sent up by a legion of poets, small 
and great ; and from tlie close of the iiftcenlh century 
Venice knew how to make use of tliis popular enthu- 
siasm for the diffusion of her policy, as a testimony 
to her merits and as an instrument to mould popular 
opinions.' The admiration for Venice flows forth in 
I flood of Latin and Italian verse which makes a 

■ Medio, La Storia delta Rep. di Ken. nella poaia, p. tig. 
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curious contrast to the bitter epigrams and envenomed 
invectives of her foes. The Muse escorts tJie Re- 
public OD its conquests and its campaigns, comforts 
it in disaster, acclainis the wisdom of its laws, the 
beauty of its art. its amazing wealth, its singular cus- 
toms. In Latin and in Italian poems, odes, songs, 
sonnets, idylls, epigrams, an innumemblc throng of 
poets, — Marcantonio Sabellico, Francesco Modesli of 
baludecio near Rimini, Gregorio Oldoini of Cremona, 
Francesco Arrigoni of Brescia, Barlolomeo Pagello of 
Vicenza, Monsignore Giovanni dclla Casa. Andrea 
Navagero. Bernardino Tomitano,' to mention only the 
belter known. — vie with each other in praise of 
Venice ; all join in chorus to laud the city which 
Gabriello Chiabrera calls the Sposa di Nelluno, 



Nor are foreigners wanting in this train of encomi- 
asts : the Frenchman Marcantonius Murctus writes a 
Latin ode on the glory of Venice, and another French 
poet, Jerome d'Audeberl. after describing the monu- 
ments, the feles, the customs, the naval power of the 
RepubUc, dwells at length on the magistracy, and ex- 
claims that sounder justice could not be found even 
in the Satumian age : 

Cullui juililiie, MDcti revereolia jurii 
equior lunLo Stlumi ooa fujt aevo,^ 

The well-known epigram by Jacopo Sannazzaro, who 
sang the praises of Venice in Latin elegiacs, was 
imitated, paraphrased, or copied by hundreds of 

' The lilies of the works by theto luthora ire to be found in the 
Biblio^aphiee of Cicogni and Soranio. in Jacopo hlorelli'a Componimenii 
HMliei ifj nari aatoii in lode di Vmtzia. Veneiia, I7g>. ind in the nork of 
Medin. alreadj qualed. 

* GenDaci Audcberli, Veititiae. Venetiit. Atdiu, t&83. 
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poetasters,^ who open the gates to that flood of veraal 
which waa pourctl out during the Scicento, thought 
we must acknowledge that the high-sounding phrasft I 
did not always correspond to the facts. 

But the wisdom of the Venetian constitution and the 
justice of Venetian laws aroused the admiration not of 
facile or venal flatterers only ; they won the respect 
of severer critics as well. In iBSg a friar of lofty 
character, Bernardino Ochino, preaching with stirring 
eloquence in the church of the Frari. thus apostro- 
phises the City of the Lagoons: "E guardo in ogni 
parte, non vi b piu torre, n^ citta in Italia, che non 
sia perturhata, solo la citta tua sta alquanto in plede ; 
e perb mi pare che tu contenga in te . , . tutta 
ritalia."* 

1 We quote 

Videnl hidriicis vcni^lim Neplunu* in undla 

BUre urbem el lolo ponere jur« m»ri ; 

Nunc mihi lirpejit quimluinviB. Jupiter, iroe* 

Obiice, el ilU lui looenla Mirtii. >il. 

Si pelago Tjrbnm praefen, urbcm idapice utrunque: 

Illam hoiDiDes dicei. banc potuiue deoi. 

G, B. Crispo of Gallipoli {□ his Vila del Saanaimro ujs: " ne^ \ 
EpigTBoiiiu iTguliuimo e pieno di molto ule : e per uao solo fittons ir 
lode del merairiglioio lito di Veoelia, mi aiTerma il «i^or Aldo Mannuoc 
havrrac avuio id dono cento ccudi per riiKUD veno dalla ScrcniHiin . 
BepiibblicB." Inspired, no doubt, bj this fad, minj other pools imilata^ 1 
the verses of Saonsuaro. We quote Ihe folloHiDg yariant from Ih* I 
poems of the BreiciaD Arrigoui under the title, De omal Venetonm -f 
tsxellentia .- 

"Huminui labor est in terra pooere ft 
Divinus autem in aequoni." 

* Ochino, Bernardino. PredUhr arcdiaite ntlla inclUa filti di Viatgia M 
t539. Vine^a. Bindoni o rauni, i54i (a very rare opuscule in Iho 
Biblioleca Guicciardi Diana in Ibe Bibl. ISu.. Florence) p. aj. Bernardino 
Ochino of Siena (b. l^S^), ■ preacher of great reoowm and spiritual 
direclor of Cardinal Bembo. In i5^3 Bernardino was allracted to the 
ideas of the Reformation, and fearing penecution from Itoroe, he fled lo 
Geneva. He diod in i.^Ci at SchlicUo in Moririi. Cf. Beotrtb, Beauri^ 
OcMno VON Siena. Leipiig. i 
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"O signor mio." so writes Paolo Giovio in i544 
to Fedeii, the Venetian Resident in Milan, " U nome 
Italiano sta fresco se I'Evangelista non tiene fermo tl 
etcndardo," and lie adds that the standard of tlie 
Evangelist is the standard of Italian freedom.' In that 
very year the Papal Nuncio at Venice was Monsignor 
Giovanni della Gasa, author of the Galaleo : he lavished 
praise in prose and verse on Venice the fortunate, given 
by God's grace to Italy in happy hour " c sopra quanle 
citt^ mai furono, dalla terra c dagli uomini riverita 
e dal cielo e da Dio innanzi ad ognl altra amata e 
cara tenuta." 

The Venetian patricians sought hy every means in 
their power to further the public service " aspirando 
senza intermissioni a legationi et magistrati, non per- 
donando per conseguirli, o esercitarii ad alcuna fatica, 
o spesa quantunque grandc ; un obsequio, oltre a cio 
verso i pili antichi, un applauso gcnerale verso i migli- 
ori, una salutare emuialione verso i piu grandi che 
raaggiormente per honesla conlenlione genera utihta e 
diletto, che per tumulto civile possa causarc scandalo 
o danno" — thus, in i565, wrote Salvage to Camilto 
Paleotto, who was on a visit to the city of Venice, the 
asylum of Italian freedom.^ 

Bernardo Tasso, speaking of Venice to Count Claudio 
Rangone, exclaims : ' ' Non b clla lornamento e lo splen- 
dore dell' italiana dignita ? Non rappresenla ella una 
immagine dell' autorita e grandezza della romana repub- 
blica? In questo oscuro e tenebroso secolo, quale altra 
luce o splendore £: rimaso alia mia misera ItauaP Non 
siamo noi tutti servi, tutti tributarii, non dird di 
barbare, ma di straniere nazioni P . . . Questa sola 
ha conservato la sua antica liberta : questa sola a niuno 
(fiior che a Dio e alle sue ben ordinate Icggi) rende 



> The letler 
p. 374. 
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ubbidienza. Conscrviamo queste reliquie, anzi questo 
esempio della antica dignita. 

More curious and more significant than these facile 
laudations arc the venomous satires and poisonous dia- 
tribes against a Slate which on account of its power 
and its wealth could not fail to awaken jealousy, envy, 
and hatred. When the League of Cambray was formed 
against the Republic, poetry, too, launched its sullen 
threats, and the Frenchman Pierre Gringore announced 
the coming vengeance : 

Tremblei, trcmblci. bourgo}'! veuiciem. 

vous tvei trop de Iresors tDcieoi 

mal conqueBtac; tost deiplojer las fault. 

And Italian rhymesters joined the chorus of foreign in 
vective ; for example, Bctuzzo da CotJgnola exclaims : 



con aoi falii tradimenti 

e di ogniun Kiciali e ipenli 

ties lutli 1 quDsto passo.' 

After the defeat of Agnadello the insults and invec- 
tives of the French, German, and Italian foes of Venice, 
rejoicing in her discomfiture, grew fiercer and more 
menacing. Venice was too great to escape the exulta- 
tation of the envious at her abasement. Louis Elian, 
Ambassador of Louis XII of France to the Princes of 
Germany, inveighed against the maledetla superbia del 
Venetiani, who treated kings and princes as pillocherie 
d'uomini and despised all who had not sequins by the 
thousand in their coQ'ers. But Venice by her con- 
stancy and abihty outlived both threats and dangers, 
and silenced her calumniators. Even the fierce accuser 
Elian is forced against his will to exclaim : " Grande h 
la potenza dei Veneziani, imperciocchfe quelU che hanno 
trovato ardimento d'aspettar in campagna aperta quattro 



» B. Tuio, LtUtn, Vol. I, p. 7a. 
* Hnlia, op. cit., pp. i5o, i5i. 
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Principi li piu potenti dei Gristiani, e spiegate le 
bandiere coinbattere a guerra aperta, certamente do- 
vemo stimare e giudicare huomini potentissimi/' ^ 

* Orazitme di Lodovieo Helliano, ambasciatore di Frtmeia ai Principi di 
Gennania cotUro i veneziani. Bib. Marciana, cl. XI, Cod. CLXXX. The 
original Latin text has been printed. Another copy, a translation, is to be 
found in the Bib. Militare at Turin. Cf. Bargilli, Manosoriiti delta Bib., 
p. 91. Torino, i^oS. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE CONSTITUTION POLITICAL. EGCLK 
SIASTICAL. JUDICIAL, MILITARY. 

ECONOMIC 



THE nature of the Venetian constitution, in which* 
various otliceB were linked together and acted 
simultaneously like the wheels of a watch, helps 
to explain how it came ahout that the striking energy 
of individual Venetians was ahle to proceed in so 
orderly and regular a fashion. The Doge, who had 
the appearance hut not the actual power of a sovereign, 
signed all the more important acts of the Republic, 
presided in its supreme councils, and, assisted hy the 
Collegia, or Cahinet, received princes, amhassadorSi 
captains, and other distinguished personages.' 



1 We have 



of til CM lolemi 
ijestj. Wc Tcprodi 



■niniiture, i 
audience of ibe Doga la iSyi. 
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the Doge appeared ia all hit r 
most entirely unknown. whirJi thaw* u> i 
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I fameuMi Bataille de L^panlhe. 
ifiditei en 1571." The volume pawed 
9 library of the tats M. Gujon de Sirdl^re into the librsrir o( 
H. le Due de la ValUire. The Codei it alto meoEioned b; Mor«1li 
{Operetif. Vol. 11, p. iS;). The patrician familj of Magi became eittoct 
in 1307, There wai a cillaJina familj of the ume name, prohabljr a 
branch of the patriciao Magi which had become teparated from the main 
(tocL before Ihe legal establishment of the oligarchy. Charles Magi, who 
made tons voyages ia iho Levaol, was nol a patriciao. but a ciliieu. falhei 
of Anlonio, aecretarj to Ihe french Embasijt. The will in (he Arch, di 
Staio (Sezione Nolaiile) timt indicated. " Testamenlo . . . di Ma^ 
' "' " * ■ , March 5, 1587, K" aS^," ii certainlj t 
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THE CONSTITUTION POLITICAL ig 

The Cabinet, composed of twenty-six nobles, namely, 
the Doge and his six Councillors, who formed the 
Signoria. three Chiefs of the QuaranUa Criminate, or 
Supreme Court of Justice, six Savi Grandi, five Savl 
di Terra ferma, five Sari degli Ordeni, was entrusted 
with the representation of the State and distributed to 
the various Dranchos of the administration all the mul- 
tifarious business of the RepubUc. To the Great 
Council, presided over by the Signoria, belonged the 
supreme authority. The Senate, the soul of the Re- 
public, called the Pregadi, from the ancient custom 
of inviting certain citizens to assist the Doge with their 
advice, was charged with the public administration and 
the questions of war and peace. The Savi Grandi, 
di Terra ferma, and degli Ordeni formed the executive 
and had the power to initiate business in the Senate. 
The Council of Ten was entrusted with public safety. 
Attached to these high offices of State and controlled 
by them were other government departments for the 
administration of justice, for the control of revenue, 
for the direction of trade, for pubhc works, for the 
management of the army and navy. — departments, in 
short, so numerous and with such varied and compli- 
cated attributes that it seems impossible that the public 
service should not have been seriously hampered ; and 
yet precisely the reverse took place, and the Venetian 
administration proceeded with a smoothness and regu- 
larity never equalled in any other country. From 
the smallest affairs to tiie most momentous, from the 
rules of debate to the method of voting,' from the 

will of oiir Charles Ma^l It begins ■■ Lius Deo W* el Omnium Sanc- 
tarum. i587 »iA 5 mano in Veuelli. NHla mia solita habinUDn. NelU 
coDln de S. Marciliao Id corle t^chia delii Procolalia Je C[(r>." 

t The melhod of votioB, in llie great asBemblies or the State, taried 
from liroe to time. Uaually it wat accrel, cum biusoJil el ballotii. The 
ballot box. boilolo. vfu eompoKed of three leparate botes, one white for the 
•" »*e" volei, one green for the ■■ noes," one red for the neulrali (non 
tiattrt), ■ volo of no weight as given bj a voter who fell intapahle of a 
definite judgmenl. The necessary cjuorura varied ilto according to the 
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distribution of oflices to the secrecy of deliberations, 
was calculated with the moat singular prudence, and an 
organisation which in other circumstances would have 
seemed either vicious or erroneous became, in Venice, 
an untold benefit to the Slate. For example, in the 
Senate, nominally composed of one hundred and twenty 
nobles, many other magistrates had a seat and a vote, 
such as the Procurators of Saint Mark, the Council 
of Ten, and the whole Bench of tlie Quaranlia Crimi- 
nate. And yet the business handled by this large body 
was never retarded, nor the secret of debate violated. 
Furthermore, the Senate was elected each year anew, 
and affairs of Slate, which usually require a Ioul 
perience, came to be dealt with by fresh and unin- 
formed hands. Even the ancients found it necessary 
to provide against this drawback, and the provisions of 
Lycurgus created Senators for life, while Solon made 
the Senate a permanent instead of an annual body. 
But here again, in Venice, what had the appearance of 
a defect really proved to be a benefit, partly because 
the whole body was not renewed every year ; some 
were re-elected, while the annual election permitted the 
exclusion of those who had proved to be incompetent, 
and the infusion of new and vigorous blood. 

History olfers us few examples of a small State ruling 
a wide domijiton with political wisdom, and such States 
can hardly ever be democratic, for to govern vast 
territories with scanty forces demands the existence 
of a continuous policy or rather the absence of the 
spirit of bold innovation in the public administration. 
The Venetian aristocracy closely resembles the British 
aristocracy of to-day in its principle of hereditary 
statesmen who hand down the art, the secret, the tradi- 
tions of government from father to son, and thus 

Council. Hslf or ■ bare majorilj was tuDidenl in Ike Uayjior Coiuigtio ind 
ill tha ScDBlr, but ia Ibe Quaranlia Uie Colleen ot XV, Tur eiample. 
required the |iresence of elevea menUiera lo PiaLe * quorum, Iha (JoUegs 
of XXV, leveDleen. 
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preserve unchanged the fundamental principles of gov- 
ernment in spite of a constant cliange of individual 
statesmen. 

The authority of the law which defined the relations 
of Church and State and of individual men to one an- 
other and to the State continued in admirable vigour. 
It was the escellence of the Venetian law. above all, 
that won for the Itepublic such lasting respect. The 
hfe of Venice is unfolded in all its grandeur ; Venetian 
morals are governed and corrected by the admirable 
code of the HepubUc. 

In her ecclesiastical legislation Venice always drew a 
subtle distinction between afl'aira temporal and spiritual. 
The Doge Leonardo Donate, in declaring to the Nuncio 
that "11 Principie non conosce nelle cose temporali 
alcun Buperiore dopo la divina maesla," was merely 
expressing that great politico-religious principle which 
gave to the Hepublic those qualities of virile will and 
acute intelhgencc which we so much admire. All other 
human authority must bow before the authority of the 
State. Thus at the Council of Trent Venice accepted 
all the decisions which concerned dogma, but steadily 
refused (o recognise the canons of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline which infringed her own code or invaded her 
rights. The clergy were called upon to obey the Pope 
in matters spiritual, but in matters temporal their 
allegiance was due to tlie State, as in the case of other 
citizens. The relations of the State to the Church were 
based upon a union of severe regulations coupled with 
pious benefactions. Venetian ecclesiastical policy took 
its colour from this apparently contradictory order of 
ideas. Not only did the Slate display a profound piety, 
a deep reverence for all thai was hallowed by the 
Churcn, — she won for herself the title of cilf'a apos- 
tolica e sanla, — but she even sought to draw to her 
side the sacerdotal element in the State by surround- 
ing the ecclesiastical oflice with respectful consideration. 
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ministry 
was regulated by that inherent principle of the 
Venetian constitution which undertook the supervision 
of all component, parts of its social structure and made 
no exception in favour of the church.' 

The head of the great ecclesiastical family * was the 
Patriarch. Pope Nicholas V suppressed the Patri- 
archate of Grado, and transferred its metropolitan 
jurisdiction to the Bishop of CaslcUo. In i45i tlie 
Republic elected the first Patriarch of Venice in the 
person of Lorenzo Giuslinian. The Venetian clergy 
was composed of nine congregations, numbering three 
hundred and sixty priests. Each congregation was pre- 
sided over by an arch-priest. Priests, deacons, sub- 
deacons, and clerks served the churches, whose parish 
priests were elected by the parishioners or neighbours.^ 
The six seslieri of the city were, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, divided into seventy-six parishes, to which we 
must add eight churches served by friars. 

At the time of the interdict under Paul V, an anony- 
mous writer in Rome showed himself a fierce opponent 
not only of the Repubhc hut also of the Venetian 

hlch 
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decree of the etgtleenlh centurj n 
Jie Mme fooliiiK u nitnuili^anks, iltd 
wn reguUlion* la the ciercise of their 
^3 Im. v.). Si fa Noll mser >latD or- 
r MisMr Marco Fmc.rim tl Prcdicalor dl 
Je ore »J e nipia di tadauti giorno di qucato Camo- 
la Predica, D discender dal Pulpito; a cit> t motlivo 
tcandali c disordioi Del maggior coDcorM> delle maa- 
che li CiarUtani, Cauilt]. ol altri clie in lal tempo 
a poitano aver tempo di racrcitare la loro arte; ordi- 
naodogU pure che non debba eiser tratportato il Pulpito nel mcuo dolU 
Piaalt se dod nel punto cho dovra ascaiiderlo; ordinandooo la prcieate 
DOta per mcmoria del tempo avveniro." (Arch, di Stalo, Proc. de Siu>n>, 
B. j6, faic. 5, Proe. 17G.) 



^ The churches in Venice at Ibis dati 

* " Li piovani de le conlrade si elcieno da 
da qiielli che haono slabele in detla conlrada 
lai elpciione, et sonii dal potiiiGce coofirmite. 

bj Fulin, p. 53. Yoooia, 1880. 
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priesthood, and thus describes their vices and their igno- 
rance : "11 Piovano viene elelto dalia Paroccliia, dando 
ciasch' uno che ha la casa il voto, e quello die ha piii 
voli resta Piovano e questo per I'ordinario k quello che 
ha piiJ pratiche et amicitie, e no' si ha I'occhio nh a 
virth nh a meriti, dove che sono sempre questi elctti li 
pii^ ignoranti, e piii viziosi, c scelerati, che sono in 
quelle Chiese, laltri preti poi dell' istcssa Chiesa si 
eleggono da loro stessi a piti voti, dal che nasce che 
tulta la prelaria di Venetia sta sempre impiegata in 
queste pratiche, e imhrogli, e niuno attende a virlii . . . 
e quinai in Venetia no' si fa furfanleria che no' vi sia 
adoprato per mezzo per ordinario un frate o un prete, 
li quali a guisa di umilisstnii Bcrvitori corteggiano e 
servono i Nobili, et altri della Parocchia, e perchf: per 
lordinario questi bcnefitii son tcnui, nesBuno nobilc 
Venetiano, nfe mercanle nk artista honoralo si fa Prete 
e cosi tutti i Preti di Venetia ordinariamente sono di 
qncste tre sorte, ci6 ^ o Gglioli di p. . . , o BgUoli dt 
harcaroli, o figlioh di servi; e pero come gente vile et 
ignorante e che non altcnde se non a forfantcrie e vitii, 
c sono poco stimati, anzi aborriti e fugiti ; e conformo 
al loro mal naacimento e peggiore educatione sono 
vitiosissimi e scandalosi3simi e quasi tulli per I'ordinario 
tengono in casa donne infami pubblicamcnlc, con 
haverne Gglioli i quali ban cura dcllc Chiese, co' scan- 
dalo di tutti i buoni."* 

The judgment is not impartial, for though wo can- 
not rebut the charge of ignorance, encouraged perhaps 
by the government, who desired to keep the priesthood 
far apart from public life, still the Venetian clergy, 
considered not in the intimate details of their private 
life, which was frequently far from laudable, but in 

* Biblioteca Coniniani, Rotnc, Relatione del Slats. Coilumi. Dimrdini el 
Remedii dt Veiulia. MS. of the Spvonlpetith Ceoturj (Col. 39, B* 7). It 
fonni part of a Mitcellonjr which bears (his tillo ; Raceolta di varU lerillart 
e maiteggi falti tall' affare dell' Interdetlo di Paolo V, puhliliaita eonlro la 
Sereniilima Repablka di Vene:ia. 
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their general posilion in ihe social slruclure, pro 
to be always docile if skilfully handled, modest 
prudent, and devoted to all that made for peace and 
public weal. 

As regards civil and criminal law, ibe code publishi 
by the Doge Jacopo Tiepolo was constantly and cai 
fully revised in the following centuries.' But in 
of codification the principle that custom served not 
merely to interpret or to complete the code but could 
even overrule it. always obtained in Venice. Daniele 
Manin was fully justified in declaring thai a very im- 
perfect and inexact conception of Venetian law would 
be formed by any one who confined his study to the 
code." However it is certain that the Venetian code in 
its civil and commercial aspects presents a marki 
advance on the jurisprudence of other contempi 
Slates. In short, both written and customary law were 
of a nature to satisfy the demands of a people jealously 
addicted to equity and whose motto was pane in piazza 
e giastizia in Palazzo. To grasp its importance il will 
suiSice to compare some essential principles of Venetian 
law with modern Italian legislation. 

As regards persons, legitimate children remained 
under the patria poleslas until they had reached sixteen 
years of age. after which the father could emancipate 
them by a simple declaration before a notary. Illegili- 
mate children could prosecute a search for paternity, 
availing themselves of publtca voce e fama as irrefragable 
proof; a disposition which seems excessively benevo- 
lent, in view of the opinion of authorities on the right 
of illegitimates to establish their parentage before the 
law. The fact that illegitimacy was a bar to nobility, 

1 The Uw mas the siibjecl of conit»Dt stienlion on Ihe part of Iha gov- 
eniin«nt ■nd of eminent lawjert until, in 1678, Ihe palrician Marino 
AogGli. aflor ten jrears of labour, drew up 1 scheme of Itlles under whioli 
the code faiild be clutified. — 

* Delia Giurapruderua Veneta (in Vfnuia e U tue iagune. Vol. I, P. I^'l 
p. agi). 
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no desire to see morality inculcated by the stimulu 
of material interest, but any one who knows human 
nature cannot think, it a Buperduous check that those 
who are inclined to flout decorum should be compelled 
to respect it even by indirect pressure. Nowadays, 
when the principle of conciliation seems to have li 
much of its force, we certainly cannot but approve I 
disposition of Venetian law. which in the case of family 
disputes appointed four arbitrators, called conjidenli, 
whose finding, if unanimous, admitted of no appeal.' 
Remarkable, too, is the proliibitlon which forbade a 
son to sue his father unless three out of the four con- 
jidenli recognised that the son had a good case, which 
was then heard before fresh arbitrators. 

On the laws alTecting property we shall not enlarge*! 
though here, too, viewed as a whole, Venetian Icgis-' 
lation claims our admiration, in spite of details which 
to our modern ideas may seem vexatious, illiberal, and 
but Httle in harmony with the advanced views of the 
rest of the code ; as, for example, the law which for- 
bade a Venetian to acquire property or lo invest moneyj 
in a foreign Stale without the consent of the Senate U 
and the law which made it illegal for Jews to acquira 
real property in Venice beyond the possession of theif. 
dweliing-house {gazaga) for the time of their stajR 
(condoUa) in the city; and the law which forbatui 
advances on pawn, except by the Jews in the Ghetto^ 
and then only for a limited amount.— a prohibition 
which naturally opened the way to evasion of a statute 
which was economically unsound. 

In matters of home trade we must note the Venetian 
companies legislation, intended to meet the difliculty 
of encouraging the employment of capital while at the 
same time preventing fraudulent associations which 
threw the liability on those least able to meet it. Trad- 
ing associations in Venice were called eompagnie, 

1 Thii proviiian U diled Haj 36, i555. 
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every company was bound to register itself before the 
office called sopra hanchi (iSaii). The partners in 
iLe concern were, from the moment of their inscription 
in the list of the company, held liable in solido with 
whoever used the name of the firm. There were other 
associations in Venice, known as colleganze or rogadie, 
which are now called aceomandUa, or Umited liabil- 
ity companies ; legal liability being confined to the 
partners. 

Procedure in the courts was almost identical with 
what is now known as summary procedure. The 
defendant appeared in court and put in his defence. 
at the next silling the plaintill', and so on until the 
case on both sides was closed, then both parlies ap- 
peared licfore the court, the whole case was discussed, 
and sentence issued. Appeal lay either to the audilore 
vecchio, or noi'o. or novlssimo, according to (he nature 
of the suit. The court of appeal either upheld the 
judgment of the court below {spazzo di uitido), or 
quashed it (spazzo di taglio), or sent it before the 
Supreme Courts of Appeal {in(romessione). The Su- 
preme Courts were either the Cotlegio di XII, or the 
Collegio di A.V. or tlie Quaranlia Civile Vecchia, or the 
Qaaranlia Civile Naova, and these pronounced either 
a spazzo di laglio or a spazzo di laado. Appeals of high 
import were taken by one or other of the Quarantie. 
Before these courts both parties were usually repre- 
sented by two counsel, In many cases there was a 
fifth counsel watching the case, called the inlerruilore, 
who, when the last of the four other counsel was 
addressing the court, had the right to intervene on a 
point of law or of fact and to rebut fresh arguments, — 
a very trying procedure for the counsel pleading, but 
just for that reason the ablest counsel always undertook 
to speak last, and made use of the interruptions to 
colour his address and to strengthen his case by his 
ability in meeting unforeseen objections. The time 
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chiefly with tlie public promulgalion of the laws from 
the two pielre del Bando, one near the church of San 
Marco, the other in the vegetable market at Rialto.' 
The Fanti were police oiBcers in the service of the 
Ten or of the Inquisitors. They were chosen from the 
people, men cast in the ancient mould, bred in severe 
principles and devoted to their traditions. Tiicy per- 
formed their duties with such rigid scrupulousness 
that in the whole course of Venelian history we have 
not a single case of a Fante found in fault. Their 
registers are rude notebooks, in which were entered 
agreements and contracts concluded between parties 
and known as parole di volonta. These contracts 
always bear the marks of the most scrupulous exact- 
ness and were invariably held in the highest respect. 
The test of centuries secured for the class of the Fanti 
an almost superstitious veneration from nobles and 
people alike. 

The method of administering and applying justice 
was even more rigid and inflexible tiian the law itself 
in Venice. Even in the days of most frequent in- 
trigue, strife, conspiracy, ambition, abuse, among the 
nobles, liardly ever was Justice contaminated or injured. 
In aristocratic States, even in times of corruption, the 
noble caste, being placed in a secure and independent 
position, usually preserve the integrity of their admin- 
istration, and their Judgments are commonly inspired by 
rectitude unless indeed political passions intervene. In 
Venice, for example, in the course of civil suits judges 
were rigorously forbidden to receive visits from either 
of the parties to the cause, or recommendations from 
their friends ; while in criminal suits both were per- 
mitted, provided the interests of the State were not 

> One it 1 block of red OHental granita brought at a Iropbj from Acre, 
and ptBced at Uio Kog\e ot Siq Marco ia i356. Tbe other !• a luw col- 
umn with atepa of wLile marble earned on • croucbiag' figure, caU«d tUe 
Gobbo di 8iatto, cured in i5ji b; Pietro di Sale, one of S4iiaoviiio'i beat 
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involved, and ihis wilh the liberal intent to leave every 
way open in favour of tlie accused. 

Inquisitorial procedure in Venice was as old as the 
Council of Ten. The general surveillance was en- 
tnislcd to two Inquisitors, chosen every month ; tlie 
special examination of accused persons to a Gianla, 
cIiDsen at first from time to time, subsequently once a 
month. After i539 the Ten appointed three of their 
number yearly, wilh the tillo of l/iquisUori eonlro i 
propalalori del tegrelo and later of Inquisilori di Slato. 
to search for and punish traitors to the Republic. The 
Inquisitors never, as has been falsely alleged, tried 
prisoners summarily without formal procedure and on 
mere delation ; llicy followed a regular procedure, 
heard witnesses and defence, and published their sen- 
tences in tlie Great Council. They never sat in a 
cliambcr of the Palace hung in black and dimly lighted 
by yellow candles, but in a simple, modest room, well 
lighted and subsequently adorned by Tintoretto's paint- 
ings of the theological virtues on tlie ceiling. Secret 
denunciations were slipped into the mouths of lions' 
heads placed in the streets of the city or near the 
residences of the various magistracies. But anony- 
mous denunciations and tellere senza sotloscrilion ' 
which did not cite at least two witnesses were burned, 
unless the Cliiefs of the Ten and the Ducal Councdlors 
declared by a majority of five-sixths that the accusation 
contained mutter aflecting the State. The evidence of 
spies was not accepted unless corroborated by bonour- 
able testimony. 

Prisons for debtors and minor otfences, called cagoni,' 

> Sanudo lells us that on Oclober to. l5o7, an inonjmoui letter ww 
taattd on the ilatn of the Palace ifcuting ibne ik^Ib ladiei, Lucii Soranio, 
UariDi Eroo, tai AndriaDa Cappetlo, of ruiniDg Iheir familiei bj their 
illegal luiurj. Tlio letter wu dot r^ad puUice per la U;i! noamiol ti U:a 
Ulere unza tolOKriiioa {Diari, Ml, 79). 

> At Sanli Apostoli there ii (till a CanpUtlo delta Caton, tod a Salta- 
portico del Coion at Sao Gioranm ia Brigora. 
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were to be found in various parts of the city. The 
State prisons were at the Terranova at Saint Mark's, 
close to the grain-stores, and also in the Ducal Palace. 
The prisons on the upper floor of the Palace were 
called carceri superiori^ or Torreselle. * ' dove si meteva 
li homeni de Conto, retenuti per el conseio dei X" ; they 
dated from the construction of the Palace.^ The 
prisons called inferiori were built in i3ai and i396. 
They ran along the quay, and bore the names of Uona^ 
Morosina, Mocenigo, Forte, Orba, Freseagioia, Valeano^ 
and so on. Although called in decrees prisons de 
sablas Palatium,^ they were not subterranean. When 
that part of the Palace which looks on to the Canal was 
reconstructed, about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, other prisons were built along the rio, not below 
the level of the water, nor even on the level of the 
water, but at tlie height of the pavement of the Palace 
entrance.' On to a narrow corridor with three turn- 
ings there open the doors of nine cells ; then, descend- 
ing a stair oi sixteen steps, we find another nine. These 
cells, called camerotti or Pozzi, must have all been of 
one size and shape, like those which still remain in 
fairly good preservation. They were vaulted, 9.45 
metres high, 2.65 metres wide, 6.48 metres long. At 
the end was a wooden plank bed, a.oS metres long, 
and 0.74 wide. The light was dim, but not so scanty 
as to leave the prisoner in thick darkness ; the pris*- 
oner was probably allowed a lamp or a light, for on 
the walls, eitlier scratched or drawn in pencil, we can 
still read inscriptions. 

De chi me fido guardami Iddio 
De chi no me fido me guarderd io, 

writes one called Francesco, whose prudence here ex- 
pressed in verse does not seem to have served him to 

1 Zanotto, Pal. Dnc,, pag. 59, TaT. ii. Venesia, i8ii. 

« Arch, di Suto, M. G., t. VII, fol. 19 |o. 

« BoDi, Leprig, del Pozii {Arch. Km., T. XXV, p. 45i). 
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escjipe the arm of the Inquisitors. The long hours 
of confinement apparently taught wisdom, for another 
prisoner writes : 

Nod ti Rdar d'llcuno pens! e tarci 
8e vilir fuoi de spioDi iniidii c Iscci 
II peotirli a agiUrii nulU giav* 
Ma ben del valor luo U lera prova. 

The prisoners in tiie Pozzi were in the dark and 
damp in the basements of the Palace ; the prisoners in 
the Piombi, on the contrary, hved high up under the 
roof. The Piombi were opened in i Sg i , and took their 
name from the lead covering of the roof. There were 
only four cells, one to the west looking into the Court 
and three to the cast looking over the Canal. They 
were from 1.85 to 3.37 metres higli, and varied be- 
tween a. 78 and 3.85 in length. Tlie walls were made 
of larch balks. In i5$() the Republic built the prisons 
on the other side of the rio della Paglia, from designs 
by Antonio da Ponte. The PoUce Magistrates, the 
Signori di Nolle al Criminale, had their office there. 
These new prisons received many who would other- 
wise have gone to the Pozzi, which, however, were 
not entirely abandoned even in the last years of the 
Repuhhc' The Palace was joined to the Prisons by a 
clumsy bridge in the style of Uie Seiccnto, called by 
the suggestive name of Bridge of Sighs, over which 
the prisoners passed to their trial. 

The prisons of Venice were not worse than the 
prisons of other countries at that time. Nor can they 
Le justly described as horrible caves, a few hand- 
breadths wide, below the level of the water, where the 
prisoners were left to rot, buried alive and dying of 
hunger, anguish, and torment.^ Nor were prisoners 

> FuliD, Sladl netf Arch, dtgti Iiuj. di Slato, p. 70. VeDCiii, 1868. 

■ Thii ii I nibject which baa bnea exaggerated, paiatod io H)mbr« 
colour* b}t writen either ignorant or intcntiooilJj milieioui. Jt i> not true, 
M ii often affirmed, Ihat no one ever left Ihe Poi:i aliie. lo 17^6, for 
nample, the Greek priest, Pielro Gladoiich, at Uis age of eighty, left tha 
Pitiii in perfact health after fortjr jeari of closa coonaemeiit. (Arch, di 
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worse treated than was customary at that time in 
other States.^ Prisoners of war and State prisoners 
were kept apart from prisoners for theft, murder, or 
petty crimes ; ^ and the Republic itself besought Pope 
Urban V. to grant indulgence to those who had given 
alms to prisoners. Prisoners were visited once a 
month by the Chiefs of the Ten ; as a rule they were 
not chained ; they were protected by the aiwocati del 
careerati ; if they fell ill, they were sent to hospital. 
They were allowed daily exercise in the corridors. In 
1691 the Confraternity of the Crucifix was founded at 
San Bartolomeo, which collected alms to assist and to 
liberate prisoners;' while, as early as i4iif there 
arose another Confraternity at San Fantin, under the 
title of Santa Maria della Giustizia^ or delta Buona 
Morle, with the pious object of comforting and accom- 
panying to execution those condemned to death, and 
of giving their bodies decent sepulture.^ 

Suto, Inquifitori di SUto, Lett, di Prmm, in Dalmaiia e Albania, BmU 
47, n. 277.) 

^ A German traveller of the Quattrocento, Fra Felice Faber of Ulm, in 
his book Evagatarium Terrae Sanctae, Arabiae et Egypti (Stuttgartiae, iS^Q, 
the part that concerns Venice has been translated bj Vincenio Laxari, 
Venexia, 1881), makes the following comparison between the prisons of 
Venice and of Germany: **Non solum autem pietatem exhibent his qai 
diffni sunt, sed et illis qui severae justitiae summas incurrunt. Garoeres 
emm reorum sub deambulatorio palatii sunt contra publicam plataam r»- 
spectum habentes, patentibus fenestris lucidi, quae ferreis cancellis sunt 
ciausao, per quas captivi respicere possunt et manus extendere et cum astan- 
tibus colloquium habere et si sunt pauperes eleemosynam a transeuntihua 
petere possunt. . . . Verumtamon pro enormibus excessibus qui morte pleo- 
tendi sunt, in carccribus detinentur arctioribus, tolerabilibus tamen. Inter 
multas crudelitatei Toutonicorum est ista una, quod reorum carceret sunt 
inhuman!, terribiles, obscuri, in profundis turrium, humidi, frigidi, et non- 
ounquam serpentibus et bufonibus plenis, longe ah hominibus sequestrati» 
nee aliquis acoedit consolator ad miseres iUos, nisi tortores crudelissimi qui 
terreant, minantur et torqueant. AJiam pietatem exhibunt Veneti reia» 
etiam morte ploctcndi, consumunt enim eos brevibus penis.'* 

' Cecchetti, Delle leqgi della Rep, Ven, iulle eareeri (in the AUi deW 
Ateneo Ven., Ser. U, Vol. Ill, p. o5. Venexia, 1866). 

* Sagredo, Patronato careerati in Venezia, etc. (in the Memorie delT 
J. R, htituto Veneto di S, L, A„ Vol. XII, 1861). 

t * The Scuola di Santa Maria della Giustixia was fused with the 
ifiUoU di San GiroUmo in i458. It first of til had its meeting place io 
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Historical research has diasipated the fearful phan- 
tasms created by popular fancy and by a spirit of hatred 
against the oligarchy. The talcs of innocent victims 
sacriBced to the dread power of the nobles are pure 
inventions. No doubt, since error is common to man. 
justice in Venice was not immune ; but it is not true 
that in Venice more than elsewhere were the innocent 
put to death. The story of the povaro Fomarelo, Pietro 
Fasiol, a young baiter's boy who was unjustly con- 
demned in i5o7 on the charge of having murdered 
a Doble, is pitiful, no doubt ; but as we find no traces 
of the trial in the Qanrantia Criminate, nor in the 
Diaries of Sanudo, who never omits the minutest de- 
tails, we may conclude that the whole tale is a popu- 
lar myth, as is the legend that before pronouncing 
sentence the court was reminded of the episode by the 
formula recordeve liel [tovaro Fornareto. It is also said 
that the two lamps lit every day at Ave Maria before 
the image of the Madonna on the facade of San Marco 
that looks towards the Piazzetta, were lit in expiation 
of the unjust execution ; as the money for maintaining 
these lamps came from a fund in the mint, it is more 
likely that they were placed there by some mariner as 
an ex voto for rescue from shipwreck. 

But if Venetian justice was purer than elsewhere, 
it cannot be denied that it was remarkably severe, as 
indeed it was throughout Europe at that time when the 
criminal code was still barbarous. Ucsides imprison- 
ment there were harsher punishments, such as the 
galleys and outlawry, with the right to kill the outlaw 
if he broke his bounds. Serious crimes of ecclesiastics 
were punished by the eheba, or cage of wood, hung 
half-way up the campanile of Saint Mark, in which 
the delinquent was exposed to the severity of the 
weather and the insults of the mob. Tliis punishment 

a boute ■! Sin Fanlia. which wta anftrward* rebuilt id tha icveDtccntli 
cenluij bj Aleuaodra Vittoria and is now Ihe aeat of the Ateaeo Venelo. 
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was abolished in the sixteenth century, but for assas- 
sination and then there still remained the berlina, a 
stage erected between the two columnR of the Piazzetta, 
on which the culprit was pilloried before the crowd 
with a list of his crimes pinned on his breast. 

The harsh manners of the times induced a sort 
of equation between the enormity of the crime and 
the cruelty of its punishment, and at Venice we find 
torture, generally recognised aa a necessary expedient 
in criminal procedure, flogging, branding, mutilation, 
blinding, asportation of the tongue, breaking on the 
wheel, and the punishment of death by decapitation, 
by banging from the windows of tlie Palace or between 
the columns of the Piazzetta, or by strangulation in 

Erison, or by drowning. Sometimes a pyre was raised, 
ut never for religious or political crimes. 
That grave crime merited severer punishment was a 
doctrine inherent in the spirit of the age and in public 
opinion, Marin Sanudo describes with horrible par- 
ticulars the punishment inflicted on some young nobles 
in i5i3. One of these, a Molin, was condemned to be 
felled by the hammer ; he fell under the blow, and the 
executioner, thinking him dead, proceeded to hang 
another of the condemned. "Ma in questo mezo,' 
says the diary, "ch'el apicoe queslo, el MoUn si voltoe, 
e non era morto et vardava apicar el compagno. H 
Bubito il boia venue zoso e ti dete ancora di la raanan 
el morite." Sanudo adds; " Et compila qucsta jua- 
titia, tutti li plaque."^ That same year. i5i3. a priest, 
Bortolo da MorlegHano, who had treacherously opened 
the gates of Marano in Friuli to the Imperialists, was 
condemned to dealli ; the executioner felled him after 
several blows with a hatchet, and thinking him dead, 
proceeded to hang him on the gallows. " E ligato si 
vete esso prete non esser ancor morto et moveva le 
gambe ; ande tutti chi li era apresso comcnzono a trarli 
' SiDudo. Dkrt. XVil. Sa, 43. 
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saxi a la volla di la testa el di la persona, et cubbi come 
li zonzeva, cubbi esso monstrava resentirsi ; pur tanto li 
fo trato che a la Gn . . . niorite ; sicch^ credo scntisse 
una cnidel morlc. " And then our good Sanudo adds : 
'■ Et cussi fini la vita sua come el meritava." ' Those 
who were guilty of atrocious crimes or sacrilegious 
theft were taken along the Grand Canal from San 
Marco lo Santa Croce, stripped lo the waist and tor- 
tured with red-hot pincers ; from Santa Croce, after 
losing their right hand, they were dragged at a horse's 
tail for n bit, then were taken to the Piazza, where, 
between the two columns, they were decapitated and 
quartered. 

But secret means occasionally adopted for the sup- 

f)ression of enemies must rouse in every honest mind 
ar greater repugnance than any we can feel toward 
legal punishment, however terrible and cruel. The 
interests of the State were allowed to override all con- 
siderations of natural or moral obligation, and the gov- 
ernment did not shrink from having recourse to the 
dagger or to poison employed by higlily paid assassins. 
It would, however, be manifestly unjust to maintain 
that poisoning and assassination were the common 
practice of the Venetian government in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries ; * such crimes but rarely stained 
the rulers of Venice ; moreover ihey were common to 
the other States of Europe, nor did the most upright 
statesmen shrink from them if the welfare of their 
country was at stake. We may cite one significant 
instance. Sebastian Vcnier, admiral of the fleet, one 



■ SiDudo. Diari. XVIIt, 48. 

* Id 1893 Count Mai Latrie. renovring Lis aUack. puLlithed la iS'ti 
(Bibl. de r&ok de Charlrs, T. XXXIl, pp. 3^0-378) and in 18H1 
(Arehiv. de I'Oritnt Latin, T. I, pp. 653-66a), read before the Aca>Umie 
<1h Interiptiont et bellet ttttm (T. X\IV) in Paria a paper on L'em- 
poitoimtment poUtiqut dam la rfpablitjae de Venue. Vladimir Lamuiek; Las 
brought ■imllnr charge) ngoinot Vcnica in a book entitled SitreU d'flat de 
VeaUt (Saiut Pctcnburg, iS84). 
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of the noblest characters in history, found himself, : 
1671 , oir Santa Maura with his squadron; he seized 1 
the Voivode of Dragomcstre in Lividaa, a baleful tyrant I 
who seriously injured Venetian interests, and without 1 
more ado had him poisoned and thrown into the sea.* 
If men who in every oilier walk of hfe were upright 
and houourahte held that any obstacle in the path of 
the nation's progress must ho mtldeBsly and remorse- 
lessly removed, it is clear that the Slate itself would 
certainly he guided solely by considerations of advan- 
tage, and would not shrinlc from treacherous and cruel 
violence in the interests of the country, especially at | 
an epoch in which both poison and the dagger were | 
weapons common to all races. I 

We are not concerned to excuse iho errors of ooT I 
fathers, as Fulin justly obser%-cs, but all the wor4d I 
knows tliat certain iniquitous expedients were not ex- ] 
clusively confined to the Republic, especially in the | 
filleenlh and sixteenth cenluries." Documents newly ] 
come to tight prove that Francis I wished to assassi- J 
nate Clement Vll. The faults of others are no excu» j 
for our own, but it is matter of common knowledge ( 
that a dreaded foe. if he could not be bought or crushed 
by arms, was exposed to hidden dangers in Venice as 
elsewhere. If the custom of tlio period excluded that 
sense of pily which ought to accompany chastisement, 
we must, however, insist that Venetian justice never 
wittingly struck down the innocent and never served 
private ends ; nay, ralher the rigidily of Venetian law 
affords an example which we may call unique rather 
than rare, and was no respecter of persons; powerful 
protection and illustrious lineage were alike impotent 
to alter its decrees. The case of Gaspare Valier is no j 
isolated instance. In i5ii he was condemned to death 1 

1 Arch, di Stito. Lttl. del Cap. Gm. de Mar at Capi <Ui X (i5o»-t69l) J 
* Fulin, E/Tori ertthi e dofumtnli miaui. Veoeui, l68a. 
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for the murder of a custom-house officer at Treviso, 
who bad denounced the patrician for contraband. His 
name, his noble blood, his youth, his beauty, roused 
the pity of the Venetians. The first to implore a 
pardon from the Ten was the patriarch Antonio Con- 
tarini, et fo mandalo via dicendo, la deliberation dil con- 
sejo di X si convcniva exeguir ; tlien many patricians 
spoke in vain in favour of the condemned man ; Onally, 
the three Avogadori, Giovatmi Trcvisan, Piero Con- 
tarini, and Nicolb Dolfin, presented themselves and im- 
plored that the execution might at least be postponed. 
The stern judges replied thus to the tender-hearted 
Avogadori : Non siele pia clegni di questo magistralo 
perhb Uvalive sa30 — e cassi si levono lutH Ire el andono 
a casa Ihoro, el fo preso di privarli in perpcUio di 
avogadori . . . et vien dilo pocho niancoc non fossero 
confinati} 

Every Venetian, however noble, was obliged to bow 
before the rigour of the law, and the pi-aise bestowed 
by a French poet, Audcbert, is in no way exaggerated 
when he says : 

riobilibui, populocguo humlll favor omnibui idem : 
Nil funioRB vaknl inLiquae tlcmmaU gcntis; 
Nil, oiki maiorom quod maior poona cocrcet.' 

The government also understood quite clearly tliat 
arms no less than justice were to be reckoned among 
the fundamental bases of tlie State, and that freedom 
and independence are conditional on the proper dis- 
position of the military power and on the formation of 
the army as an integral portion of the Slate ; and as a 
foci, Venice alone preserved tlie prestige of Italian 
armies, fortifications, fleet. All tltrough Venetian his- 
tory we find the government augmenting the fleet 
which served to protect Venetian commerce and to 

» Siiiudo. Diart, XII, iS?. 186. i83. 
■ Vamiiae, Uh. 111. 
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defend Venetian maritime possessions, while forming 1_ 
powerful bulwark Qgaitisl the insolence of Ottoman 
pride. Every attention was bestowed on ihe arma- 
ment. In 1^90 the ofiico of Sopraproi^editori all' 
Arsenate was created, and in 1.^197 the Prowedilori ed 
ese.ctilori delle cose marillime, who shortly after took 
the title of Provveditore alf armar. and in i5i5 the 
Collegio alia milizia da mar, in whose dehberations the 
Prowedilori all' armar, two Palroni all' Arsenate, two 
Prowedilori ai btseolU, and one Prowedilori aW Arli- 
f/Ueria took part. The arsenal was enlarged in 1^73 
by the addition of the orsenalr novissimo, in iSSg by 
the riparlo alle galeazze, and in 1679 by the rope 
walk, or Tana, 3i6 metres 5a centimetres long. 

The most arduous naval operations were undertaken 
by the Venetians. For example, in iMg they actually 
had the courage to drag vessels of war across valleys 
and mountains and to launch them on the lake of 
Garda to fight the Visconti. The moat perfect naval 
machinery known to those days was in use among 
them ; for example, in 1&9S a vessel sank near Cigalla, 
and the Genoese naval engineers proving incapable of 
recovering it, they called in a Venetian named Niccoto 
de le Taglie. who raised the vessel and brought her 
into port.' Every new invention was carefully fostered, 
and m i5a() the government granted the use of an 
enclosed building yard to Vetlor Fausto for the con- 
struction of his famous quinquereme. 

In addition to the ordinary squadron and the galleys 
which, in case of war, many islands and cities of 
Dalmatia and the Levant were hound to furnish, a 
squadron of one hundred light galleys was always kept 
in readiness against a surprise attack. This reserve was 
under the supervision of the oflico of the MHizia da mar, 
whose duty it also was to enroll every two years all 
Venetian Bubjccts Ht for naval service from the age of 
> Arch, di Stito. H, C. SuUa. p. t53 t" (June 
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eighteen and upwards.' The Dogado and Istria yielded 
a large number of seamen. In case of need the main- 
land could furnish twelve thousand oarsmen.^ The com- 
mand of the fleet lay with the Prnvvedilore yenerale da 
Mar, who resided at Corfu, the Provveditore d'armaia, 
the Capilano Generate del Golfo, the Governalore del 
eondannali ai rerno, the Capilano. the Almirante. and 
the Patron of the various ships, the Snpracomiti, and 
the Nobili, young patricians who. by a decree of the 
State, were hound to servo on board. In time of war 
a patrician was appointed to the supreme command. 
Lepanto, whore many a noble sacrificed his life for his 
country and his faith, gave a brilliant proof that the 
Veneti,in patrician was ready at a moment's notice 
to abandon the pleasures of the city for the rude 
experiences of war. 

The land forces received a hke attention when Venice 
came to expand on the mainland. The Savio alia 
Scrittura, or Minister for War, was entrusted with the 
supervision of the army, which in the fifteenth century 
bad a peace footing of ten thousand horse and seven 
thousand foot ; in time of war it was raised to twenty 
thousand horse and an indefinite number of infantry.^ 
The general in command was never a Venetian — an 
arrangement dictated hy political considerations — but 
by his side he always bad two Senators as councillors, 
or rather as supervisors, known as ProvvedUori generali 
delt armala. The Itepublic always had in its pay not 
only the most illustrious Italian commanders, but for- 
eigners as well ; for example, in the war of Chioggia, 
where we find the Englisltman Gold distinguishing 
himself and receiving an annual pension of five hun- 
dred ducats. The Venetians were among the first to 

» Teatori, Saggia luUa it. di Yen., T. VIU, pp. 397 ct leq, Veaerii, 
1787. 

» Teotori, op. fil., T. II. p. »5(i. 

• CcUi. Le ordinate militati delta RepuUlica Veneta (in the Naova An- 
tahgia, tcriei III, Vol. Llllj. 
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arm their forces with muskets, to open shooting rangei 
and to draw up regulations which, one may : 
inaugurated the modern system of militia. 

In fortification and in artillery Venice gave to EurofW 
the earliest school of engineers and gunners in sudtfl 
masters as Michele Sammicheli and Nicolo Tartaglia<i 
Venetian fortification, from Verona to Crete, offer the' 
earliest examples of bulwarks and bastions ; while the 
Brescian arms factory produced the finest guns in all 
Europe, When cannon came to be developed and 
began to win campaigns, artillery received great atten- 
tion in Venice, and thougli even down to the sixteenth 
century bowmen, especially on horseback,' were still 
employed, gunners began to take their place. It was 
the flourishing guihl of bombardiers who commissioned 
Palma Veccliio to paint that picture of their patroness, 
Santa Barbara, whicli is now one of the clucf glories 
of Santa Maria Formosa.^ 

The cavalry arm was composed of slradiotli, bold 
Greek troops, raised mostly in Crete, lightly armed 
with shield, lance, and sword, and of Albanian or 
Slavonian horse, called cappcllelli, from their head 
pieces, who were employed to garrison tlie more ex- 
posed places. 

The cernide. or local militia, employed for skirmish- 
ing and sacking, were first raised in 1607, when 

' " Ha abiitlo w^mpro el lu quiliinquo tempo questn tUdo grando cura 
et diligenlia do lemr in colmo, prima lo ceorcitio dclla Batlmlr*. (iibro- 
quenlo deirarco por ol froquDnto uk> do qudto et por U habillta che w hm 
in idopcraT qucllo." Arch, di Stilo, Cons, X., Augiii^t l3. l5o6. 

9 llie Guild of Bombardicn own hoiiM» at S. Fnncei^o della Vifnia- 
Od October 3l, iSoo, thcj founded ■ Scuola, under the prolcclion of Santa 
Barbara, in a building near Sant' Andrei, but on December I a, t5oo, the; 
moved Id Santi Enosgora e Fortunalo, where the; hired a little bouta 
under the dwolling of Iho parish pricil. la i5o5 the; moved again lo 
Santa Maria Formoaa. where the prieit, Michele di Clementi. gave them 
domaacalam iu6luj domam tuam, poiUam ad pcdem planum, penrt pontem 
la/Hdeam. Th'it house, which is at the foot of the ponte d«Uo Bande. « 
rebuilt in i5g8. Biaoctuni, La ehuta di SorIo Maria Formoia, p. 3 
Vooexia, tSga. 
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LatUnzio Itonghi, of Bergamo, was charged to muster 
six Uiousand inlantry from among the peasantry. The 
new troops bravely defended Roveredo and Riva against 
Maximilian, and fought victoriously under Alviano in 
Cadore. The Senate then resolved to raise this militia 
to the strength of ten thousand men. The new levies 
quickly became expert in the use of arms, and vied in 
courage with the regular troops, the prowisionali, wliila 
lliey surpassed tliem in discipline and were employed 
to garrison the city." In time of war the land army 
was augmented by levies from all parts of Italy, by the 
loyal Dalmatians, or Sclavs from Carnia. troops from 
the frontiers of Dahnatia, Montenegrins, Croats on 
horse, Morlachs, and Swiss. These mercenaries, raised 
by various officers, somelimes wore the colours of their 
captains; in 1009, from the villages of the Trevisan 
territory, furono. cavali mille soUtati vesliti di panno ver- 
miglio e bianco, ck'era la livrea dell Alviano.* 

The varying fortune of war never at any moment 
in her history shook the deliberate calm of the Venetian 
Senate ; even in the dark days of the siege of Chioggia 
ihey found time to discuss the reform of the monetary 
system.^ 

In appearance we find nothing hut the aristocracy, 
proud, strong, and overbearing, at the head of afiairs. 
decreeing peace or war. But the lower orders did not 
languish ; nay. they frequently acquired vast wealth, 
and were both content and obedient.* The popular as- 
sembly, the arengo, was abolished in i4ai ; the name 
of the popolo disappeared from public acts in i46a, 

> Cclti. op. cit. 

* BoDiracia, /it. di Trio'igi, png. igi. Veooiii, 17JV 

* Arch, di SUlo, Scmto, Misti, Reg. 36, fol. 74. Trom April aG, i37g, 

* Id a ver}r riro Incl bj D*aicl Billo. called the Piauntino prinled in 
■585, a copy of which is ia Lho BriliUi Muaeum, we find the following 
popular ujiDg: 

GpDiil huomlnl e rirchi iono 
VeneLiaai populo bono. 
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and the formula Dominium or Signoria was substituted 
for Commune Veneliarum : the Libra d'oro, created in 
l5o6, gave Banction to the rights of the patrician caste, 
and rendered admission to the Great Council more and 
more diihcult. But the ariBlocracy, though jealous of 
its privileges, did not suppress the development of the 
people, and we find examples of men of humble and 
obscure birth rapidly acquiring great riches. The case 
of Bartolomeo Bontempelli was by no means unique. 
He came from Brescia in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and opened a mercer's shop at San Salvatore, 
at the sign of the Cup; he amassed a fortune, started a 
bank, and advanced loans to princes, dukes, and kings. 
Bontempelli built an altar in San Salvatore, restored at 
his own charges the church of the Convertite on the 
Giudecca. gave thirty thousand ducats towards Uie 
hospital of San Lazzaro dei Mendicanti, and left by his 
will another hundred thousand ducats to the same 
object. 

The wealth acquired by industry and commerce in 
Venice constitutes a title to fame : and she won for her^ 
self a higli place in tlie economical as well as in the 
political history of nations. The people developed its 
vigorous life in the guilds of the arts and in the reU- 
gious confraternities, and it was only the dregs of 
the population that were not enrolled in some one 
of these societies. Paupers were rare, and for these 
the government made wise provision, not by degrad- 
ing charity, but by such regulations as the follow- 
ing ; for example, that to those Venetians i quali per 
I'elade non puossono piit navegar shall be conceded the 
right to sell provisions per la stislentation de la so 
vecchiezza e dela soa povera Jamegia, while the young 
fihall go to sea et despensar i so anni in mare, come ha 
/atto i sopadri et protjenilori} Beggar lads were sent aa 
cabin boys on board the galleys or as apprentice hands 

* Arch, di Slato. Com. X, law of i JS3. 
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to some masler craflsman. The historian Doglioni 
rcmarLs that " Poche cilti) puono pguagliarsi alia citta 
di Vcnelia ncUa pieta et ncl mantetiir con I'elemoBine 
i poverelti ct specialmenle die st ritrovano ne' luoghi 
dedicati ad operG pie." There were the hospitals of 
the Piela for foundlings, the Incurabih, San Giovanni 
e Paolo for less serious casos, San Pietro e Paolo for 
accidents, tlie Convertite for fallen women, the Zitelle 
for girU, the Soccorso for married women who wished 
to give themselves to religion, and so on. " Et tutti 
quanti U detti luoghi," says Doglioni, " sono con poca, 
o con nulla rendita d'cnti-ate, 6 bcni ; et con tutto ci6 
ban d'avantaggio per soslenlarsi ben commodi ; et tutto 
viene, et a loro si somministra dalla carita de' Venetiani, 
i quali per I'amor di Chrislo si lieuano ben spesso 
dalla bocca propria il pane, et il vino per soccorrere a 
lai bisognosi, con mcraviglia d'ogn'uno."' 

The government, in i^'ji, founded a hospital at 
CastcUo, dedicated to Gcsii as a thank oOering for the 
relief of Scutari, and at Easter and Christmas made 
generous doles to the poor ; it took care that the public 
granaries should always be full, and every year dis- 
tributed two hundred sacks of flour and two hundred 
loads of wood to the liospital of the Pictil, besides 
obliging the arsenal to furnish a jar of wine monthly 
to that pious inalilulion.* But on tlie whole charity 
was wisely left to individual enterprise and among tlie 
noble benefactors we may record the patrician Morosini, 
who, in 1^98, built thirty-six houses at Santa Ternita 
for the use of indigent nobles,^ and tlie Jesuit Benedetto 
Palmio, who in i558 founded a house at San Marzialo 
for young girls in danger of going wrong. In i535 
Bartolomeo Nordio, a Bergamasque wood merchant, 

' Doglioni, Gio. Nicold. Venetia trionfante ei temprt l&era, pp. 37, 18. 
Venetii. i6i3. 

* Mtlipioro. Annali Viaeli {Anh. Star. lUtl, T. VII, P. II, p. 685. 
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foanded the pioua institution known as the Fraterna, i 
supply bread and money to decayed nobles and honeil 
poor and to dower poor maidens. Gaetano Thiene 
of Viceuza (born i48o). venerated as a saint after his 
death, founded the hospital of the Incurabili in loaa.' 
Tliis institution was entrusted to the Venetian Gerolamo 
Miani, who after a tempestuous youth passed in camps, 
gathered togetlier in a house at San Basilio (i5a4) 
stray children, vagrants in the streets, and clothed, fed. 
and taught them a trade especially ili Jar broccfielte di 
Jerro and difar berreUe," anticipating by three centuries 
the beneGcent institutions called Kindergarten. Miani 
found further scope for Uis cliarilalde impulses at the 
hospital for "Derelicts," founded in i5a7 near the 
church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo by Ser Uartolomeo di 
Marco, advocate, by Ser Alvisc, mercer at the White 
Lion, by Ser Uartolomeo Boninparte, and by other 
benefactors, among whom we find the famous surgeon 
Gualtieri. After long proof of his charitable zeal in 
the hospital of the Incurabili (i53i), Miani carried his 
pious fervour to other cities, Padua, Vicenza, Verona, 
Brescia, Bergamo, Como, Milan, Salo, and Somasca, 
from which place the order of the Somaschi, founded 
by him, took its mime. He died at Somasca in xbi"], 
and in 17^7 was canonised by Benedict XIV. ^ 

The entire energy of the Venetian people was directed 
to one common end, the well-being of their country ; 
active and gay, worldly yet austere, a haven of refuge 
to learned and artisan alike. If the Venetian people, 
at that time in Italia prirnario e polenlissimo,^ compared 
their laws with tliose of other countries, they might 

■ ' For vcnercil disease, il that lime deemed incurable. 

* Cicogiia. licriz.. Vol. V, pp. 308. 3O9. 

* Two noble Spaniards visilcd Veuice ill l537, IgngliuB Lovola and 
Francesco Saverio. TLe apirit of charily in Venice caug;bt Gre fmin tha 
eiample of lliote two. who laboured at tlieir talk of love in the ho^iul of 
the IncarabiU on the Zallere. 

* Saiiudo. Vitt dei Dugi, cd, Mooticolo. 
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justly hold themselves to be the best governed of States ; 
if they took into consideration the equity of their gov- 
ernment and the gain to be derived Irom belonging to 
a powerful commonwealth, they must have been con- 
vinced that no other race enjoyed superior privileges. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE CONDITIONS OF CLIMATE AND OF PUB-i 
UC HEALTH — THE EMBELLISHMENT AND 
TRANSFORMATION OF THE CITY— HORSES 
AND GONDOLAS 

THE climate of Venice is no less singular than are 
its history and its customs. Aretino writes : " Dio 
vole che Venelia concorra d'elernita con que! 
mondo che si stupisce come la natura le hahbia fatto 
luogo miracoloBomente in un sito impossibile."^ And 
in truth, amid Uie roar of the breakers on the deserted 
lido and the howl of the Adriatic storm, a mere hand- 
ful of fisherfolk and traders laid the firm foundations 
of the future power and glory of the RepuhHc. But 
these earliest inhabitants, who in the making of their 
country were forced to wrestle with and conquer the 
hostility of the soil and the enmity of man, did not 
find a foe in the climate, that most deadly adversary 
of all. Vitnivius praises the air between Ravenna 
and Aquileia as most salubrious, and it remained so 
during the early years of Venetian history. But the 
8ea, which during the first centuries of the Cliristian 
era spread from Ravenna lo Aquileia, gradually re- 
treated, and owing to the silt brought down by the 
rivers, the land slowly encroaciied on the water. In 
the same way the rivers bringing down mud and sand 
into the lagoon imperceptibly changed its character, 
and began to create those marshy deposits which in- 
fected the air and filled it with noxious vapours and 

1 Aretino. LetUre, i, p. a. Pirit. 1609. 
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with inseclB. This deleterious process was most ob- 
vious near the shores of the mainland, where along 
with the mud there flowed into tlie lagoons those run- 
nels of fresh water from the fields, producing a mix- 
tare of fresh and salt water called in Venetian dialect 
mestizza, the cause of fever. Grado and Heraclea, which 
were built on firm soil, were gradually swamped and 
surrounded by pestiferous marsh lands. Jesolo was 
abandoned on account of the overflowing of the Piave 
and the Sile. Torcetlo and Mazzorbo began to be silted 
up as early as tlie thirteenth century, and in the Cinque- 
cento were deserted by most of their inhabitants, the 
bishop taking up las residence in Murano. These 
towns, once prosperous and full of striking monuments, 
were gradually converted into unhealthy swamps, the 
wretched abode of fishcrfolk and husbandmen. The 
silt brought down by the rivers or thrown up by 
the sea began to threaten the ports of Venice, and as 
early as the fourteenth century the Venetians initiated 
that salutary operation of diverting the rivers from the 
lagoon and surrounding the estuary with the great 
dyke, which was begun in i6ia and completed only 
during the last years of the Hepubhc' 

The injury to the lagoons caused by nature was in- 
creased by the greed of man. In order to enclose their 
fishing and hunting grounds they prevented the free 
circulation of the water hy planting piles and wattle ; 
this produced stagnation and the gradual raising of 
the lagoon bed. Crisloforo Sabbadino of Chioggia, the 
great hydraulic engineer, in a sonnet addressed to 
Venice, exclaims : 

U fium!, U lain e gl! uomioi lu hu 
Pm inimJci. 

For the purpose of preserving the lagoon, regulating 
the course of rivers, and checking the injury wrought 
by man, a commission of three was appointed, in the 

' VeroDcie, G-, La taguna di Ven., p. 7. Veneiii, igoi- 
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year i5oi, to supervise this whole subject. In i5o5 
the Water Board was created, and in io4a an hydraulic 
engineer was nominated to watch over this most im- 
portant matter. Giambattista Egnazio has condensed in 
the following inscription ' the wise decree of the Board, 
whose object was to preserve inlact the waters of the 
lagoon upon which depended at once the safety and 
the health of the city : 

VESETOni-'M UHBS DIVISA DISPONEim 

PKOvmEKTIA, AQU13 FUNDATA, AQUARUH 

AHBITU CIRCUMSEPTA, AQUIS PRO UURO 

Ht'KlTUH : QUISQUIS IClTltR QUOQUE MODO 

DBTRIMENTUU PLSLICIS AQUIS IKFERHE 

AUSUS FUEBIT, ET nOSTIS PATRIAE 

JITDICETUR : NEC MIN'ORI PLECTATUH POENA 

QUAM QUI SANCTOS MUROS PATRIAE VIOLASSET 

HUJUS BDlCTt JUS RATUU, PERPETUUMQ. 

E6TO. 

But seeing that a large part of the land round the 
estuary which bad once been dry and under cultiva- 
tion was now reduced to marshy swamp, and the city 
appeared to he girt by a wall of mcphilic exhala- 
tions, it was not long before the idea tliat the city 
itself was unheallhy began to spread. As a matter of 
fact, however, both in Venice and the neighbouring 
islands the air remained quite pure. If the shoals of 
the estuary insufGcienlly covered by the high tide gave 
off malarious vapours which rendered the neighbouring 
lands uninhabitable, round about Venice itself the ebb 
and flow of the tide kept the water in constant move- 
ment and thoroughly scoured the city. And no sooner 
were the mudbanks laid bare than the inflowing tide 
came to cover them again, bringing with it healthy 
saline airs. The movement of the tide renewed every 
Iwenly-four hours destroyed ail pestiferous vapours a 



' TliB epigrijjh Wi 
oriba Water Buanl: 
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penetrated into the innermost canals of the city, which 
Irom time lo time were cleared ol' mud. Such were the 
causeB which contributed lo make Venice healthy.' 

The climate of Venice is one of tiie mildest in North 
Italy : the Winter is lemperale if compared with other 
cities on the mainland ; the sky is usually clear and 
the rainfall is moderate. There is no dust in the streets, 
nor are they disturbed by the sound of carts and car- 
riages. Strong winds are rare, and when they do blow 
tlie narrow streets afford a shelter against them.^ Those 
streets obeyed the rule laid down by Palladio (hat the 
arteries of a town " non devono riguardare per linea 
rctta ad alcun venlo, accioch^ per quello non si sentino 
i venti furiosi e violenti, ma con piii saoita dcgli habi- 
tanti venghino rolti. scarsi, purgali c sUmchi." 

For all these reasons Venice is still one of the cities 
of Italy where the register of longevity is highest,* and 
where there is no permanent and continuous sickness.* 

1 DrWaria tl iite qmliCa. * trealiiw bj Filippo do Zoni. Voneiii. R»in- 
pmello. l5g6. — Vene:ia favorila da Dia, etc.. by Mcotb Albricio. Vetieiii, 
TranoDlino. i6g8. 

' Nimiss. CondUioni rfi IVnr.-ia rigaarilanti In vila e la SaluU deW aomo 
(in Vene:ia e Uvie lagunr, T. II, pp. a63 al m«|,). 

* Lodovica Teilt, the HodeneM doctor, who c«ms to VRoice ihaul th* 
niiddlo of the teveoleeoth centurj *nd thoro cimed od hi> profeuiOD, wrot« 
■ book eDtill«) Dainganni oitra raijioni fuiche fondalt lu I'aalorila t esptrl- 
elua, ehr provana faria di Vriuzia inlleramrntt lalubre (GoIodU, i6o4). 
The prelcit (or thit nublicdion wai ■ letter of AntaDJo Vallisnieri. to 
wbico the cplcbnlod phyniriin of RegKio bI'Iob that there Are in clreuti- 
tion eerti vaai lotptlU aboiil tho heallDioeu of tho Venelian Btmogphera, 
fondata in meaa ritlle paludi, Tesli faolda that no other cilj is as boalthj 
u Veaice, aod Lo support bit Iheiis he citei iiistaocct of longevity, la lb* 
parith of Sao Ca»iano alone, where Tesli lived, among ■ population of 
Iwentj-fivo hundred loult then) wore twenlj-throe hale and sound prnona 
al»ve the age of ei^l; : two bad reached Ihs age of uinelir-five. Teiti, 
howeier. leaves us tceptical or malicious when he BMorls Itial an old man 
ofeigbl^ loft his wife with ciiild. and that another, who was left a widower 
■t terenlj-sii. married > jouug wife and begat manj children, ouu of 
whom reached eightj-one and anolher eighljr-lhroc. 

* A phjsiclaa verj famous m his dny. Tomaio Rangono of Ravenna, 
who placed an eSgy of himself in bronicbj Jacopo Saiiiovino above the door 
of S. Giuliano, wrote a book called De vila hcminis ultra CXX annit protiti- 
fitnda (Veneliii, i553). Rangone published tome pauages of hit book in 
Italian ; in thoie he treat* Dtlla natura dell'aert, dell aequo, dei tibi, dcU* 
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If in the past the city was ravaged by frequent an 
terrible attacks of plague, that must be attributed ( 
ignorance of the primary measures of precaution am 
of the laws of public health ; while the constant ( 
nection with the East gave every opportunity for the 
attacks of the epidemic, which more than forty times 
devastated the city between the tenth and the sixteenth 
centuries. But although tlie rules of hygiene were i 
unknown, the government never omitted to study thai 
best methods for exlinguisliing the disease, and en- * 
deavoured to safeguard the public health by appoinling 
sanitary oflicers and by passing wise laws. The three 
Provveditori della saliile della Terra, appointed in i3d8. 
were supplemented in i46S by two inhabitants of each 
sesliere, while the whole Board of Health was reorgan- 
ised in i585. Moreover, as early as 1^33 the Republic 
had converted the island of Santa Maria di Nazarct. with 
its church and hospital for pilgrims, into a lazzaretlo 
for infected persons and goods. The food, medicine, 
and medical attendance were supplied out of the salt 
revenue. This was the first inslitulion of its kind in 
Europe, and it is the common opinion that the word 
lauarcllo is derived from Nazaret. During the plague i 
of 1576 another lazzaretto was opened on the island t 
San I' Erasmo. 

In fact, Venice was never lacking in courage, fon 
thought, and care, when attacked hy the plague ; 
if errors were committed they are to be attributed I 
the prejudices of the people, always convinced I* 

Sirecaulions were useless, and more inclined to put i 
aith in penance, fasting, and sackcloth than in sanita 

malallie, cic., \a Venice. Ktnoog Ihe many caute* of lickneu 
Bangone eoumDralos tciual eicpucs, gluttooj, scdonlirr life, violi 
changes of lemfieralurr lo which the pBlriciins tn etpfciilh eipowd, 
after tilling for long shut up in the chamlien of the Ducil PiUce. 
come out into Ihe open lir. uhich is tery chlllj, (nd eipoee Ihemielvi 
the Kindt in the piiiza. )t Rislto, in the ranaU. and id Iheir 
MpecUUj it oigbt when tbej go out in tearcb of pleuure. 
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regalations and medicine. The popular muse interpreted 
popular prejudices and sang : 

Cho miedog;hi dn Padaa 



Ch8C< 



a pilm 



mgueali epirde> 
Lo le COM »up«rflue 
Che no relirva un pulwo, 
Fuune penileotit 
Con deiuni t vcgilio 
Con uchi e coo cilicij. . . . 
P«r& chi rf ge e moden 
In temporal e in spirilo 
QuoaU CitUde ■mplitcimi 
Senit rejpeUo piinioio 
Indriui per Eiiitlilia 
Ver>odi Db bumilissiin* ; 
Ch'altn atrad* hod rcdeui. 
He (Itro ri medio lalubre 
A placar 1' ira accorima 
Del graa molor di wculi.* 

Sometimes the men of science themselves — the 
miedeghi da Padoa — contributed to the spread of the 
disease by denying the existence of contagion, as for 
example at the beginning of the plague of 1576 which 
was to sweep aivay fifty thousand persons, when the 
two Professors of Medicine at Padua, tiirolaino Mer- 
curiale and Giovanni Capodivacca, summoned by the 
Repubhc, gave it as their opinion that the disease was 
serious but not contagious.* On all occasions, how- 
ever, the doctors proved loyal to their duties and cour- 
ageously approached the beds of the sick ; we have an 
illustration in the case of the physician Pietro da Tos- 
signano of Faenza, who, in the Ffisciculas mediciu, 
published in the vulgar tongue and with pictures in 
Venice in i^gS/is represented visiting a plague patient. 

* Veni inedili talla petle del /5/5-/57fl, pub. bj A. Pilot. Vaneiia, 
190S. 

* The lime happened in i6!!o, wbEn Ihirlj-iji profeuon. among them 
Out Eelebrded Sanlorio. doclared that (he diseaie wii nut the plague. 

* Patckului medicus loannii de Kelam printed il Venice under the follow- 
tog title : Incomiacia A digniiiimo fiKicuio de Medicina in volgaro il quale 
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Later on, without abandoning the care of the Bick, 
doctors adopted a curious device to avoid contagion ; 
GrevembrocD has left us a sketch of this strange 
costume. 

Medicine was an honourable profession.' and, con- 
sidering the times, was well advanced, especially in the 
branch of anatomy, so much so that Alessandro Bcne- 
detti proposed to erect an anatomical theatre.^ We have 
an indication of the height to wliich surgery was carried 



tnclt. . . . Qui BoiKe el TaiciculD de Mcdiciai vul^arinalo per Sebu- 
liiDoHinilio BomiDo. B Bl«m|Hlo per Zuano elGrcgono di Grcfiorii. Nel 
MCCCCLXXXXIII idt. V. Febniirio in Vcneiia. Nel tafc. II h Icgge: 
CfliuiJuon tlariuimi doclorlt domini Petri de Tatalgiuino pro pesle evitaiuia. 
The Due de Rivoli {Biblio^ra^U de$ Lieret a Figara IVnilieru, p. 108. ed. 
TecheDFT. Pirii, MtX^CCXCII) : "granil bois de p*gD : ud homm? ou, 
diQB I'atlitudo dell Hiuirrancp, couchd «<ir un Ht He\6, le doa r«pos>nl cur 
tin large couuin. le corps coiiveK JuHju'au butte, lea brii nus hon des 
eoiiverlures. Dcrriire le lit, lmi< {vmmef, I'une arTingcaiil le Hrsp, 
I'aulre porUnt un ecuellc. la Iroisiirae vuo de proCl. Devant I0 lil, le 
m^ecin litanl le pouls du malade el a^filranl unc Sponge qu'il licnt '■ » 
bauche: t gaucbe, un jeune cavalier, fl^^amenl vetu, lenanl uoe loDgue 
torcha ; ■ droile ud autre jeune homme, portant d'line maiD nae lorche, de 
I'autre ud panier d'osier. A lerre ud chat. Le trite du veno dou> 
apprend que cette planche repr^seote un peitif^ri soign^ par TauiignaDO." 
Pietro da Toani^iDo, so <alle<I rrem hh birthplace near Faeaia. wai tum- 
raooed bj FranreMd da Carrara, Lord of Padua, to read medicine in that 
cilT. He returned to Bolosna, and died about ijoo. Fantuui, Serilt, 
bohgnai. Vlll. 1 10. 

f Fioravanli (S/K«/iio di tcienlia. p. i.l. Veneila, MDCLXXIX) 
" DSpi'i ('-'' '^7') ■■> Venctla la Mcdicina i tanto florida ot Dielto bene 
ioteu . . . (Medici) in Venetia ve no tono forte in niaggior eccelteuta, 
che mai aieno ilali per radietro, tra quali ne aono alcuni, che se Galeno 
tornaiM al mondo, non gli ccderebbero ni di acientia, nh di pralica, com* 
Decio Bello e bono Napolitaoo. Bonifacio. MontJo da Urbino, AsoSn 
Gadaldin da Modena. David Calonimos Mebreo, Giovaniii GralavoTe il 
ComaKD. et molti attri che i noml loro non mi reccordo: quai lulli aono 
medici di tanla doltrina et enperieiiia, che il moudo ai ilupisce delle loro 
operaiioni che faano." Fioravanti alio declares that aurgerj wai far ad- 
vanced. He mentions the Detlobuono, Neapolitans, FraoccKO H'AUinii*, 



Angelo Riuo, the barben. Baltisls di Cesconi and A 
Brcwia, tuiti di lal txtlore cheii poA quoii dire ehe 
' Beoedelti's propotal waa onlj carried out 
Lorenio Loredan left the DecesBarji funds. The theali 
opened on February 11, 1671, in ■ houae at San Giaco 
neighbouring bridge, court, and portico still bear the na 
Tassini, Cariosita l'cne:iane, pag. 18. Vcnetia, iSH^. 
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in the number and elegance of the instruments which 
have been preserved to us in drawings and show a 
perfect union of science and art. In the sixteenth 
century the College of Physicians was constituted, and 
from itfl memberH was chosen ihe Protomedico attached 
to the Board of Health and charged with the super- 
vision of all food slulTs and the isolation of infectious 
cases. The College of Apothecaries was also under the 
care of the Protomedico ; it was divided into phar- 
macists and druggists. In the sixteenth century we 
find upwards of one hundred pharmacists whose repu- 
tation was world-wide, especially for the preparation 
of triaca.^ 

In the midst of incessant combat with nature, in a 
place so very different from all others, there sprang up 
a strong, tenacious, and vigorous people. The per- 
sistent will of man. stimulated by the struggle for 
existence, won its victory over the dangers and diflicul- 
ties of the shifty soil, evaded the menace of malaria, 
met the lack of water by an ingenious system of filler 
reservoirB where the rain water was collected, saw to 
the cleanness of canals and streets, and even overcame 
the peculiarities of climate, which by its softness tended 
to enervate llu; character. The moral and physical 

' At the hifni of the Bear tl SaaU Maria Pormou predoii lirori for 
faeillng woiiDtli were cooroctcd. (Fiorivaoli, p. ig.) Beaides Ihii pharmacj 
which belonged to Heuer Sib* de' FrinuKbi, Ihe foUijwiQg were ibo 
funouB : Uie Stniao in the Mercerii, Iho Curro in the Freuaria, the Fetuca 
■I Sbd Luca, (he Donareita at San CaMiano. Ganoni (Piat:a UateertaU 
di tulte U projtaiom del >non</o. p. 665. Veuelia. MDLXXll) alio men- 
tions other ligna of apoLhecariRS, for eiample tho "three awordi," Ifaa 
"throe erowna." " the fir eone," '■ the angel," " the siren." "the lilj." 
'* the apple." " tho tun." Triaca was much in \ae, and lh«re wii ■ briak 
trade in it with the Levant. Dittinguiahcd makors were //oralfo ZailaMIn 
^lier all' iniegna iSet Sant' Hieivnimo in eallt delh Aa/ae in conirA de Salt 
Saloador; Giovanni Battiita di Rossi at the sign of tho Basilisk, in coittta dt 
San Pitro di Caitetto ; <iad nian; otbera. The shopi where friiira was eap«- 
cialW made were called triaeanli; the oldeat wai at the lign of the Stniuo. 
Id th* last daji of the Republic the 7'eifa d'oro. which (till eiisti at Rialto, 
becune ramom for its Irinra. Dian. Ci^nnt *lor, lulla Farm. Vea., P. 11 
(La Triaca), pp. 13, 33. Veueiia, igoi. 
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qualities of a race are. in fact, modified by the air iM 
breathes, and the history of a people Is Invariably 
moulded by Its natural surroundings ; but Venice knew 
how to make its history on its own lines. In Venice the 
mildness of the climate, which encourages sensuality, 
the frequent filrocco, the motst airs, all contribute to 
make the blood run languid In the veins, and loosen 
the muscles and render them unfit for daily strenuous 
toil.' Even the external aspect of the Venetians does 
not denote a vigorous race ; the velvet quality and 
whiteness of the skin, the softness of the flesh, the 
roundness of the form both in men and women are 
remarkable.* But tills lack of firmness in the body is, 
as frequently happens, accompanied by a remarkable 
mobility of nerves. As is natural, these physical con- 
ditions are reflected in the character, prone to apathy 
but easily moved by the passions and therefore quick 
to anger and quick to forgive, impulsive in adoptmg a 
line of action, but of little tenacity in following It.' 
And yet by sheer strength of will the early Venetians 
succeeded in forming a character not at all in keeping 
with the softness of their native air, but eminently suited 
to the needs of their development, and. mid a perpetual 
struggle with the elements and In tlie din of arms and 
IralDc and activity of all sorts, they evolved a physique 
hardy, active, capable of great fatigue, a spirit both 
bold and tenacious, and a mind receptive of clear and 
precise Ideas. This fact explains the rapid degeneration 
of the Venetian race, especially of the patriciate ; for 

> Andre« Calmo. Lrllere (edit. Vitl. Boui, p. ijo. Torino, t888>, 
n)t : "A VaDiBtU U humitlilie de le aque fa vegnir tutli i vechi Bbotsi." 
A modern writor, E. Perier {Da liatioiu midicalet daia let maladia da 
tnfanti, p. 17. Parii, 1896), apeating of children, mj-i: "pour de* 
chiii*ls de chaleur jgale I'humid!!^ produit una atonie do voiea digeilivM, 
uno (orle de torpcur muKulairo. una imperfection de> d^puratiooi reipirs- 
toire et culinAs dompentJe par une augmcntalion de la wkrotioo urinura. 
Oa a coulume de diro que lei lioux bu et humidM favoruent le lie 
tiune, le rhumaliime. elc." 

' Namias, CondUkni di Vtnei'ia, elc. 
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when efTort ceased and ideals disapneared, the soft, de- 
licious, enjoyable nature of their dome asserted itself 
and produced a race with all the cliaracterislicB of its 
d w el 1 i n g-place . 

The fear lest the conditions of the climate eliould 
grow noxious as time went on did not prove strong 
enough to deter the Venetians from adorning their 
home. At one moment, perhaps, in days long gone, 
the drawbacks of their poor and narrow abode did 
weigh upon the minds of some. In I303, when 
Venice had planted the standard of Saint Mark on 
the towers of Imperial Byzantium, a few ambitious 
spirits turned their thoughts to the enchanted shores of 
the Bosphorus. The nation had formed itself amid 
the hardships of the lagoons, in the splendour of the 
East it might now develop its full vigour, while the 
beauty and harmony of the ancient world might spring 
to life again at the invigorating touch of a youthful 
race who could wed robustness to the refinement of 
Byzantine civilisation. And tradition reports' thai the 
Doge Pietro Ziani ' ■ considerando li grandi e mirabili 
progressi che se avevano falto in levante, ge venne 
pensiero che se dovesse andar ad abitar in Constant!- 
nopoli, e in quella citta fermar e stabilir il dominio dei 
Veneiiani." Before the Council the Doge explained 
how Venice was ever subject to inundations, and when 
the sea withdrew the stench was insupportable. All the 
necessities of life had to be brought from outside ; the 
lagoons yielded nothing but " cockles, crabs, and other 
unclean fish." On the other hand Constantinople was 
a city dotado de lulte le f/razic e i don't de Dto. But util- 
itarian considerations were forced to yield to the poetic 
and sacred sentiment of patriotism, which warns even 
the most practical of peoples that a nation does not live 
by wealth alone, but by the spirit and the affections. 

na, Daoiela Birbtro, tui 
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Tradition has incarnated this religion of the fatherland 
in the figure of an old noble of great authority. Angelo 
Faliero, who, replying to the Doge, recalled to mind 
the fact that mid these poverly-Btrickcn lagoons their 
fathers had died and were huried : that wives and 
children and all they held dearest found their home 
there. He argued that the very desolation of the site 
was the true cause of Venetian power, for owing to it 
they were driven alia supremn principale indastria, 
navigation. Then, as an old chronicler relates, Falier 
" rivoltosi verso un imagine di Gesii con molto patetica 
preghiera invocb il suo patrocinio e con le lagrimo agli 
occhi smont6 dalla bigoncia. Quindi ballottata la pro- 
positione di un solo volo venne deciso, e fu il voto 
della Provvidenza di non fare la proposta emigrazionc." 
Of all this the better authorities make no mention, and 
in all probability the whole story is a legend, which, 
however, serves to illustrate the fervid patriotism of 
the better spirits towards their fatherland, already made 
sacred to them by reason of so many struggles, suffer- 
ings, triumphs. This proposal lo transplant the home 
of Venice to the shores of the Bosphorus must have 
seemed a crime in the eyes of posterity when the city 
was daily growing in beauty and in wealth. 

The plan of Venice attributed to de* Barbari. the 
plans by Andrea Vavassore called Vadagnino. and thai 
by Benedetto Bordone," show us tlie aspect of the city 
at tills period, an aspect which changed but little in 
the following centuries. What did change in obedience 
to the needs of man and tlie fluctuations of nature 
were the internal streets, which were enriched by new 
buildings calculated lo rouse the utmost admiration in 
the foreigner. In l/i8o a Frenchman, one of the 
many pilgrims who came lo Venice lo take sliip for 

' Piania di Giovtnoi Atidroa V»v 
beginning ol i5oo). — Piania Id Iti 
Veoeiia, i5a8, 
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the Holy Lan(], thus describes the city of the hundred 
isles : ' ' Veiiise est une belle cite grandc comine la moitio 
de Paris . . . Et est la ville plus peuplee qu'on puisse 
guires veoir . . . et il y a lea plus belles bouticles de 
toutes marchandises qu'on puisse gu^res trouver , . . 
Sainct Marc est la chapelle de la Seigneurie qui est la 
plus richemcnt painctc que eglise du monde . . . Aux 
testes solemnelles, Ic grant autel est par6 du tresor 
qui est une chose presquo inestimidile. , . , Aprts 
Sainct Marc, les cordeliers (Frari) est la plus belle 
de loutea Ics aullres et y a lea plus belles chaires 
iaictes Jt troys rengees qu'on ne puisse pas Irouver. 
... La grant place de la ville est nomm^o Healte. 
. . . Et en icelle place est la plupart des changeurs 
de Venise, et tout autour se vcndent toutes aultres 
marchandises tant sur mer qui passe par la rue que 
»ur ladicte place. " ' 

In 1490, when Philippe de Commines, ambassador of 
Charles VII, entered the (irand Canal and saw the 
palaces eitlicr painted by llie great masters of the day, 
or gilded, or inlaid with precious marbles, he exclaimed 
as though entranced : ' ' Les gallces passent ^ travers 
du Canal Grand el y ay veu navire de qualre cents lon- 
neaux au plus pr^s de maisou : et est la plus belle rue 
que je croy qui soit en tout le monde, et la mieulx 
maisonnt^e. et va le long de la ville." Then after noting 
the older houses, large and tall, with painted facades, 
and the newer houses with fronts of white marble and 
porphyry and serpentine,' he exclaims : " C'est la plus 
triomphante cit^ que j'aye jamais veu et qui plus fait 
d'honneur a ambasaaueurs et estrangiers, et qui plus 

> 1^ txr/age de la taintle cjti de llierioalem fail Van l/tSO, publiiLed bj 
If. Cb. Scherer {tiecaeil de •joyages el documenti mar lervir a ihittoirt de la 
giogr. depuli le Xlll jiaqu'h la Jh da XVI tiMe. T. 11, i88j). 

* The vilue of liouca property in Vouice was eatimdcd al 7,i>5o.ooo 
duett*, (ad half a millioD was paid in ruul. Stnudo, Cronachetla, p. 3o, 
Mjr* : " Aloroo (il Caotl Grandi!) di lutle do le baade, i ca9« da pitrilii 
•t •Itri. bellibiiuie du ducati 10,1x10 in v»a." 
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soignement se goubcrne. et ou Ic service de Dieu est ] 
plus BolIempneUement fait."^ 

Marcantonio SabelUco gives us a still more picturesm 
account ; the pointed spires of the city and the cupi 
of the churches stand out against the azure sky and 
the waters of the Grand Canal reflect the palaces ; at 
Rialto the people throng the shops, the bankers sit 
under the porticoes, the warehouses display the p**- I 
cious stutTs of the East, and the exchanges are fuU ofl 
merchandise of priceless value.^ 1 

The Milanese Pietro Casola. in his Viaggio a Gerit- 
talemme,' has left us a lively description of Venice 
towards the close of the fifteenth century. Casola af- 
firms ' ' chel non k possibile dire n& scrivere pienamente 
la belleza la magniOcenlia, nft la richeza de Venezia," 
and adds that he writes thus " non per captare de 
Veneiiani benevolentia, ma per la veritale. " The 
Milanese writer praises the cleanness of the streets, the 
grandeur of the buildings, among them the Palazzo 
ducale. the most beautiful palace in Italy, o marvel of 
marble and gold and carpeted chambers and painted 
walls with gorgeous hangings so that a rnan can never 
take his fill of looking. He then goes on to describe 
the squares. " longhe e spaziosc," and the " moltilu- 
dine delle mercadantie," the countless warehouses and 
shops of the cloth merchants, silk-mcrcers, carpet- 
sellers, dealers in camlet. " Quanto a la abundantia 
de le victualie, per il mio testimonio dico die non 
credo sii in Italia la piu abundante cittade." He is 
almost lost among the crowd of bakers, game and 
poultry dealers, fishmongers, and the profusion of 
wines, muscatels, Greek, Malmsey, and so on. Dur- 
ing his sojourn in Venice Casola visited numerous 

' Philippe de Comm^Des, Mfmoira, Lib. VIl. cap. iS. Piri», 1881. 

* Sibellici, De $itu urhU Vmetiae (in Thes. ,4nlwuil. et HUtor. llaliae, 
V. Pi. I, p. a Lugduni Bal. MDCCXXII). 

' Pielro CasoU, Viagglo a Ge'oialemme (from ihe lulo^aph i 
Biblioleci Trivuliiana), pp. cl icq. MiUno, t855. 
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churches and monaBteries, and after seeing Sant' Elena 
of the Camaldolesi and Sant' Antonio of the Olivetani, 
San Cristoforo of the Eremitani and San Giorgio 
Maggiore and Sant* Andrea, San Francesco della Vigna, 
Santa Maria dcj Servi, the Carita. and so on, after 
admiring the churches of San Pietro, San Marco, 
SS. Giovanni e Paolo, he concludes that not even in 
Home did he hnd so many hcautiful churches. But 
when he comes to the glass works at Murano, Casola's 
admiration knows no bounds, and the arsenal seems to 
him to contain all la munitione del mondo per armare 
galee. 

An anonymous Greek poet writing towards the close 
of the Gftccnth century exclaims: " Ncssuna terra si 
trova die rassomigli a Venezia ; ... la sua piazza mi 
ha abhagUato."' A German traveller, Felix Faher of 
Ulm (i48^), shows the same enthusiastic amazement; 
he declares that Venice was the most hcautiful of all the 
cities ho had visited in Christendom or out of it ; his 
wonder ties his tongue, and he can find no words 
worthy to describe the Doges' Palace and the basilica 
of San Marco, la plus riche ^t/lise gue je veis oncqaes — 
to quote Georges Languerant of Mons, a pious pilgrim 
who was on his way to Jerusalem in i485.^ The 
streets were crowded with folk either bargaining in the 
markets, or going backwards and forwards to the ships, 
or working in the shops. " Nel mercato di San Marco 
vedesi tal quantita di legumi e d'insalale. che fa mera- 
vigliare dove tanta ne nasca e chi la consumi, c dicaai 
lo stesso dc' pesci, degh uccelh, delle carni, delta frutta." 
The patricians of venerable mien walk about in their 
gorgeous robes like so many bishops. Great care is 
bestowed on education ; the government permits no 
insolences ; in the arsenal the colossal character of the 



* Levi LioDello, Vn a 



ro medievaU iV 



'i Venetia- Vened*, 



* Didron, hoaogr. du Pataii Ducal {Ann, Anhio!., iSS^). 
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work is matched hy ihe rapidity of execution ; every- 
where are to be seen activity and prosperity. " Minim 
est videre," says Friar Faber in his rude Latin, " mul- 
titudinem navium onerarium continue intrantium et 
exeuntium." ' 

In 1^1)7 another German pilgrim, the Ritter Arnold 
von Harir, came to Venice and look up his abode in 
the German Exchange. FIc thus describes Rialto, where 
" per i magazzini pieni di generi preziosissimi e raris- 
simi si pub dire trovasi il tesoro di Venezia " ; then 

Eassing througli the narrow streets, with apothecaries, 
ooksellcrs, etc., on either side, he reaches the church 
of San Marco, splendidiss'ima he calls it. in front 
of which opens out the magnificent piazza, and tlie 
Campanile rises qaadro e allissimo. The lower may be 
climbed by an inclined plane on horsel:jack up to the 
very top; the Emperor Frederick III did so in ii5a.* 
The Palace of the Doges strikes the German traveller 
as bellissimo, but it roused a more enthusiastic admira- 
tion in the breast of Anne de Foix, who saw it in 
i6oa ; ■' Le palais de Sainct Marc," she says, " qui est 
I'un des sumptueux edilfices que je veiz jamais. . . . 
La grant salle du diet palays est la plus granle et la 
mieutx enrichie d'or et d'uzur que je veis jamais," * 

In the middle of the sixteenth century Venice aroused 
even greater enthusiasm iu her many visitors, among 
whom we may mention the Frenchman Germain 
d'Audebert, who in a Latin poem describes the origin 
of the city, her story, the deeds of the Doges and 
patricians, her naval greatness, her laws, functions, 
sumptuous monuments, and who remains wonder- 
struck before the piazza of San Marco with its 

' Fiber Fraler Feliii. Evagalorium, \oc. cil. 

• Viaggio in llalia lul MDXCVIl dd Cav. Amoldo di Harff di Cotonia 
iu( Reno, Irad. b; Alfred von Reumoot {ia th« Arch. Vtntto. T. XI, 
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surrounding palaces, its immense tower, the church 
parium slructo de marmore, and the arsenal, in com- 
parison with which the seven wonders of the world 
must pole.' 

The piazza and piazzetta of San Marco, per silo el 
qualila el pin belo spectaculo of Venice, claimed all the 
attention of the government, whose desire was to render 
them ever more and more magniiicent. The Ducal 
Palace, injured by a fire which broke out in Septem- 
ber i^, 1^83, was rapidly restored and adorned with 
two noble fa^des on the courtyard and on the Canal, 
the work of the Veronese Antonio Rizzo, assisted by 
Bregno, Scarpagnino, and the Bergamaaquc Bartolomeo 
Buono (d. 1639), who is frequently confused with his 
predecessor of the same name, a Venetian who in i443 
undertook tlic Porta della Carta. In 1677 another fire 
seriously injured the noble pile, but it was soon re- 
stored to its pristine glory. 

In 1^93 Gian Paolo liainieri and his son Giancarlo 
of Reggie, who in i48i had embellished their native 
city with a great clock and wooden automaton Ggures, 
were commissioned to execute a similar work for Venice. 
This clock, besides marking the hours, the zodiacal 
signs, the phases of the moon, the month and day of the 
year, has an ingenious piece of mechanism by which, 
on certain festivals, the figures of the Magi, preceded 
by an angel with a trumpet, are made to issue from 
the clock and pass before the Madonna, to whom they 
bow. In 1496 Mauro Coducci of Bergamo built the 
tower ^ to receive this clock, and between 1^96 and 
1617 Bartolomeo Buono and Gugliclmo Grigi of Ber- 
gamo joined to the tower the elegant facade of the 
Procuratie Vecchie. The tower was crowned with a 



' Germini Audaberli, Veneliae, op. cit.. Lib. 11. 

* "E >t& dli principio >to meso de Zugno (11(96} 1 
Belogia in piuia de S. Marco Mn U Marzeria e 
duett!." Malipiero, Ana., cit., P. II. p. 691). 
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platform upon which rises a bell ; two bronze figure 
called i Mori, strike the hours with great hammers. 

At the opening of the Cinquecento the piazza, thougl 
it had been paved with brick as early as i^gS, waa s" 
in part occupied by vines and trees with here £ 
there a stone-cutter's yard, and also, quod peias i 
there was a latrine, where everybody went licenliosa- 
menle a far sporcilie el deposilo de scoaace. This 
scandal was not to be endured, and Master Giorgio 
Spavento was charged to clear the piazza of shops, 
vines and trees, and latrines, so as to remove all impedi- 
ment in the way of spectacles, festivals, and tourneys.' 
A year later, on July ii, i5o5, the standards of San 
Marco, which on solemn occasions used to fly from 
wooden HagstalTs called abhati, were unlurled for the 
first time from the three bronze pedestals, modelled by 
Alessandro Leopard! and now placed in front of the 
Basilica. The standards were painted by Lazzaro 
Sebastiani and Benedetto Diana, who, in addition to 
their pay of 63o ducats, received "el gendado cuxido 
per dicti tre stendardi, cadaun de i qual habia ad esser 
de longeza braza diexeocto et largo tele tredexe."* 

Jacopo Tatti, called Sansovino, built the church of 
San Geminiano facing the basilica, and raised on the 
piazzetla, on the site of the bakery, the Library and 
that severe building the Mint, at the spot where the 
flesh and the fish markets used to stand. The bakers 
were accommodated in shops at the foot of the Cam- 
panile, and after a fire in 1674 a new bakery was buUt 
at the Pontc della Pescheria near the Rio dcUa Zecca. 
Under the Doge Girolamo Priuli (i 569-1567) the piazza 
was again paved, and on September aa, 1569. theSenate 
ordered the removal of all the shops of notaries, den- 
tists, barbers, etc., wliich clung round the columns of 
the Ducal Palace, and all the benches, boxes, chests, cases 

' Arvb. di Suio, Son«lo. Ttrra, Brg. i5, fol. i. March i4, i5o4. 
* Ibid., Collegio, JVotolorio, i3, fol. itg. 
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which encumbered the colonnade of the Palace itself.' 
But the piazzelta towards the quays was still in 
part occupied by the Hcah-market, which disfigured the 
nobte site with its refuse. Finally, on September 17, 
i58o, the market was removed to the building where 
the Hostelry of the Lion stood at Santa Maria in 
Brogho, near the Ascenzione. 

In 1 583 the hospital of San Marco, which was 
founded in 977 by Pietro Orseolo,* and stood in the 
same line as the Campanile, was pulled down in order 
to build the Procuratie Nuovc, designed by Vincenzo 
Scamozzi. The Campanile then stood out in all its 
massive splendour, and in i5io its bell chamber was 
remodelled by Bartolomeo Buono, who added the attic 
and the pinnacle, surmounted in 1617 by a wooden 
angel covered with gilded copper plates, which served 
as a weathercock. The superb lower, 98.6 metres 
high, was frequently injure*! by earthquake and fire 
and underwent many restorations, notably that by 
Saosovino in lo^S. 

From this tower Gahleo, in 1609, before attempt- 
ing the conquest of the skies, showed to the rulers of 
Venice the wonders of the telescope: " che era di 
handa, foderala al di fuori di rossa gottonada ere- 
mesina, di lunghczza Ire quarte J^ incirca, et larghezza 
di un scudo ; con due vetri. uno cava I'allro no, per 
parte : con il quale, poslo a un ocbio e serando I'allro 
... si vide distintamenle. oltre Liza Fusina c Mar- 
ghera, anco Chioza, Treviso, et sino ConegUano, et il 
Campanicl et Cubbe con la facciala della chJesa de 
Santa Giustina de Padova : si discernivano quclli che 
entravano ed uscivano di cliiesa di San Giacomo di 
Muran, si vedevano le persone a montar e dismontar 
de gondole al traghetto alia Colonna nel principio del 

' Loreiui, Moaamenli per tervite alia SI. del Pal. Due., P. I, p. 3Cl. 
' The honpilal wa> Irantreirod lo Ibe Campo Ruwlo (■ corruption of 
Oneolo), now Campo Sao Uallo. 
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Rio de' Verier!, con moUi allri particolari, nella laguna I 
e nella citta veraniente amirabili." ' 

In igoa the Campanile by its fall overwhelmed the I 
graceful Loggetta, designed by Sansovino in loio. The \ 
Loggetta was a building of unparalleled beauty ; in front 
was a litllo platform closed by a marble balustrade ; 
the rosc-red facade had eight columns of composite 
order, and in the intermediate niches, four bronze 
statues modelled and cast by Sansovtno himself. The 
Loggetta was originally a meeting-place for the patri- 
cians, but in i56g it was assigned as the post for iha j 
Procurator of San Marco, whose turn it was to com-* I 
mand the guard on duty at the Palace during thsj 
sittings of Uie Maggior Consiglio. 

Passing from the piazza by the street called the I 
Merceria, which had da ogni banda botleghe where /u/te I 
eosse che si sa el si vol dimandarvi si trova,^ one reached ' 
Hialto, the business centre, the emporium of commerce, 
the meeting-place of shopkeepers and traders. Rialto 
too shared in the general improvement. Hard by the . 
great wooden bridge, rebuilt in stone in iDgi by An-J 
tonio da Ponte, — and not. as some would have it, by J 
Giovanni Alvise Boldii, — there rose the Fondaco dei 1 
Tedeschi (i6o5) with its facades painted by Giorgione 
and by Titian, the graceful Palazzo dei Camerlenghi 
(i488-i5a5), the Fabbriche Vecchie of Scarpagnino 
(i5ao-i5aa) and the Fabriche Nuove of Sansovino 
(i55a-i555). The people swarmed under the porticoes 
of the market ; along the fondamenle, by the buildings 
of Scarpagnino, among the benches of the fish-market 
and the baskets and cliests of the fruit-sellers, while the 
i>oats came up to the landings, laden with vegetables 
£rom the islands and the mainland, the native dialect 
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' From tbc Cronaehtlte of Antonio Priuli. quoted bj Fiviro io 

Galileo e la pretentiuiont Jtt tannoecbiale alia Repul/btica Veaela, pp. l4-l6. 
Venezii, 1891. 

* SiQudo, CronacliTlIa , cil-, p 89. 
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Ooarished in all its freshness and wit. It was to enjoy 
sacb a spectacle as this that one bright spring momiog, 
while the quails were piping.' Messer Pietro Aretino, 
whose descriptions never lack the piclurcsque touch, 
approached the window of liis house just opposite the 
vegetable market.^ " Le piazie."he writes to Bollani, 
' ' del mio occhio diritlo sono Ic bcccarie e la pescaria ; 
e il campo del mancino, il ponle e il fondaco dei 
Tedesclii ; a linconlro di tutti due ho it Rialto calcato 
di huontini da faccende. Sonvi le vigoe ne i burchi, 
te caccie c I'ucccllagioni nelle botteghe, gli orli nello 
Bpazzo, n^ mi euro di veder rivi, che iirighino prati, 
quando a I'alba miro Tacqua coperla d'ogai ragion di 
cosa, che si trova ncUe sue stagioni. "^ 

Every road, every distant angle of the town, all the 
callcs and all the campi* were alive with pulsing life, 
elegant and magniiicent, voluptuous and strong, a dis- 
play of splendour made to dazzle the senses. In the 
port and on the lagoon proudly floated the swift galleys 
with their great lanterns, while gondolas and serenades 
lent an air of gentle mystery to the city. 

At tliis very heyday of the Renaissance the city 
of Venice made rapid progress towards tlie completion 
of its singular character under the magic of an art 

' ' ' Qiiesti goffi uccelH rono gpprcuati in Veueiia alU primaveri ; li per 
udirii canlare o far riioDare quel canali con tpeuarsi a gara U pello. come 
anco, perch^ (eotendoli lulla la maUlua iuducono eoave soniio." So mji 
Gallo in his Le trcdUi giornau dflla vera agricoliiira et dri piactri detla eilla, 
p. 381. Veneiia. MDLXVl. Arelino one morning, on hearing ■ number 
of qutilt on the Grand Canal, intproviwd the following vonea : 



" O bcD avventurati voi quagliatli, 
Poicbi tciD da ooi oon men preeiati, 
Cba i belli et ecrelleali pappaguli.' 

* The houM b^longnl la the noble Domcnira Bollani, in the parinb of 
the SS. Apostoli. and probabiT mi the one at the iaf;le of the Rio di Saa 
GioTanni Griaoitomo. See T^ni, DelU Abilaiioai di P. A. (Arch. Ven.. 
T. XXXI, p. 3o5). 

» An-lJDi), Lellere, cit.. I. iBq- 

* Id the Uffiil i> ■ drawing by Mansudi erroneously given to Gentilo 
BeHini, ahowing at the CJampo di San Lio juit u it ii t^ij. 
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wfaich wit dillbaed over its baOdiiigs and reflected in 
its waten. Hie c^ien groond of the iBhnds* with the 
green frees, the •nitnaTii which eared for tiDage, for 
tran^Kxi, or for haulage, was gradually transformed 
into an ardiilectoral panorama of marble vistas with- 
out apparent foondation, a city without suburbs, with- 
out a setting of fields or hill-slopes, with no other visible 
basis than its own reflection thrown up from the water. 
The paving of the streets and the building of stone 
faridaes proceeded rapidly, and necessarily curtailed the 
aB|iloyment of horses. Thus it came about that in 
Venetian pomp and display the most beautiful of all 
ammals^ one which usually plays so large a part in the 
life of qilendour and of pleasure, was almost wholly 
iting. Nevertheless during the sixteenth century 
were to be seen in the city, and when, in April, 
1S09, the Venetian army was preparing to take the field 
upauwl the allies of Cambray, a levy of horses apti a 
mrtipBtria m-as ordered not only m the towns of the 
Hit also in questa nostra Cillh di Venezia} 
\k<xr raricms still is the following notice which we 
gather fr.xa the Acts of the Giudici dell' Esaminador 
wftder dfcle Ortober i4, i544 ' " Teslimonii esaminati, 
a nctL]feer»la di Bartolommeo Malacrea, dai giudici dell* 
EsaaaiflUKk^r suUa qualita di un cavallo che trovavasi 
)A luui slaUa a Santa Maria Formosa e che di Ik 

rsd in una slaUa a Santo Stefano e che nel passaggio 
oiui all ahra stalla (u cavalcato dal sue padrone che 
ci deva deih siitroini et baston.'* ^ The Venetian horse- 
man who haa to use whip and spur to his beast to 
bffio^ him frv'm Santa Maria Formosa to Santo Stefano 
leoiukU us of iho$e luckless cavaliers of the lagoon 
who furnished so ready a butt for the wits of the 
Cinquecento. Baldassare Castiglione, the master of 
refined ele«cance« wishing to indicate a poor horseman, 

^ Afck. <£ Suio. Seoalo. Temi. Re^:. 16. fol. 98 t> . 

s lUd.. Caitdici deU' EMnioador. £mm\ Reg. 29. fol. lis r . 
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says he rode alia veneziana : and Andrea Calmo with his 
mordant wit tells us that when a Venetian got to the 
mainland he would do his very best on horseback de 
legnir U ponle dipii dria la testiera. in order to appear 
un paoco islruiti in Carte di cavalcaori,^ though he never 
could succeed in taking any one in. Poggio, too, has a 
story of a Venetian who before mounting removed his 
spurs and put tbem in his pocket ; and when his beast 
refused to go beyond a walk lie gave it his heels, exclaim- 
iog. " If only you knew what I ve got in my pocket 
you 'Id soon change your pace." Bibbiena, Arioslo, 
and Arctino all cut jokes at the expense of Venetian 
horsemanship, and Henri Estienne tells us the story 
of a Venetian who was trying to mount a horse tliat 

iibbed ; after a hit he pulled out his handkerchief and 
leld it up to the wind, and on seeing which way it 
blew he remarked that the horse was not at fault, for he 
had a head wind ; " C« venilien pensoU eslre in gondola 
et songoit a Sla-li el h Premi." " 

From this time onward, in fact, the gondola came 
into more frequent use and became the characteristic 
vehicle of Venice. Some derive the name from the 
Greek kondy, some from the Latin cymbula (a small 
boat) : u and y being equivalents of c and g, which 
are interchangeable in Venetian, would give the word 
gandala. The origin of the build is certainly antique, 
for we find mention of it in a diploma of the Doge 
Vitale Falier, dated 1094, by which the people of Loreo 
are dispensed from the obligation to furnish gondolas 
to tlr Doge : gondalam vero nullam nobis, nisi libera 
veslra volunlale /aclari eslis.^ In the thirteenth century 
the gondola was a boat with twelve oars and apparently 

I Calmo, Letlere. cit., p. l3. 

' EelieciDe tleori, Deax dialagart du ruNnwnit langage fraaco'a iialiaaUi tt 
aatrrmeni df$gaUi, principatemeni enCre Us tourtUant de ce tempi, edit. Ri>- 
telhuber, Piris, i885. The first edition ippeired ia 1578. 

* OrlaDdini, Glov., La Goadola. ■ publicatioD per no::c, p. 8. Veawii, 
■ 903. 
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had an iron beak. It was not till llie close of the 
fifteenth and the opening of the sixteenth century 
that the gondola received its coverings of coloured and 
embroidered cloth, the cushioned seat supported on 
curved legs and two little beaks {Jerri) at bow and 
stem, called dolfini front their resemblance to those 
animals. Towards tlie close of tlie sixteenth century 
there were ten thousand gondolas in Venice ; their 
prows were gilded, and they bad Utile cabins {febi) 
and cushioned scats of satin or silk, either green or 
purple, adorned with lace and embroidery, and Jerri 
wrought into fantastic shapes, with graceful bosses, 
knobs, and flowers. But in i56a the Senate prohibited 
li felzi da barca di seda el di panno, and all gilded, 
painted, or carved ornament; and in i585 the Prov- 
veditori alle Pompe decreed that niun barcarol ardischa 
vogar profusely ornamented gondolas under pain of 
pregion, gallea et altro.^ These boats impegolale et di 
belU forme rogale da ncri saraceni o vero altrifamegij, 
cost about fifteen ducals, that is, ;uore than a horse, 
and there was not a noble or citizen who did not keep 
one or two or more at his disposal. No other boat 
could be better adapted to the network of canals, none 
more suited to secret assignations, none lent itself better 
to the fancy of poet and of painter, from Carpaccio, who 
gives us a veracious portrait of the gondola, to Tintoret, 
who made it the subject of one of his strangest, most 
fascinating and voluptuous phantasies. 



CHAPTER IV 

FESTIVALS AND SOLEMN RECEPTIONS — THE 
CARNIVAL — POPULAR FETES — HOSTEL- 
RIES AND TAVERNS 

IN Venice of the sixteenth century luxury and splen- 
dour surpassed all bounds ; never before at any 
lime nor in any cily were reUgious ceremonies, 
victories, the conclusion of peace, the visits of foreign- 
ers, or the marriages of illustrious personages, cele- 
brated with greater pomp and magnificence. 

In the Middle Ages religious and civil functions were 
united in helping lo commemorate the national glories, 
and were frequently accompanied by navat and military 
displays and by gymnastic games, wliich served to 
develop the physical powers of the nation and to 
strengthen the arm of the soldier and of the oarsman. 
But the taste of the new era called for other spectacles. 
The violence of martial exercises was abandoned; tour- 
neys, in which the champions wielded battlcaxe and 
sword and levelled the lance, gave place to serenades 
and picturesque regattas. The jousts on the piazza 
were gradually converted into feats of grace and skill, 
where the horseman, instead of fighting, splitting hel- 
mets, or ripping coats of mall, devoted his whole 
attention to making bis steed amble or gallop, to 
changing hands in the volt, lo volting at the trot, and 
to double volts, using his legs lo produce llie bound 
and the caracole. 

The fifteenth century before its close saw two great 
displays of martial skill. In ij^So, under ihe Doge 
Giovanni Mocenigo, ihe three sons of the General, 
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Roberto Sanseverino, ihc Rossi of Parma, Tuzio Coa- J 
tanzo, and other nobles joined in combat on the piazza ; 
and in lAgi. when Caterina Cornaro abdicated thai 
crown of Cyprus and was received by Venice with all J 
magnificence, some dashing Stradiotti, troops from the 
island of Crete, held a joust on the Grand Canal, 
which happened to be frozen across.' 

But tlie games which belonged to the earlier and 
ruder times of the Republic gradually disappeared, 
and in 1620, on the festival of Maundy Thursday — 
instituted to commemorate the victory over the Patri- 
arch of Aquileia — the ancient custom of cutting off the 
bull's head was retained, it is true, but the popular 
rejoicings were abandoned perchk non & decoro della 
Signoria nostra, so ran the decree.' All the same the 
desire to lend splendour and solemnity to national 
festivals by coupling them with functions of the 
Church still prevailed. . 

At this period in the history of Venice it would I 
almost seem as though the native practical spirit of the 1 
Venetians had changed its direction and haa burst out 
in a delirium of enthusiasm, wherein the city appeared 
like a queen in her triumph, surrounded by the very 
acme of sumptuous splendour. The phrases of cod- ' 
temporaries convey to us as it were a faint echo of'J 
those matchless spectacles. The Milanese Pielro Ca- ] 
sola, who was present at the procession of the Corpus 
Domini in i^gi, finds no words to describe the nobles 
all robed in cloth of gold and velvet, the richness of 
the hangings, the profusion of flowers, the number of 
candles, the play of colour. Marin Sanudo records the 
solemn procession and festival at San Marco, in i5i3, 
in honour of the league against France, and dwells on 
the facade of the basilica hung with standards and 
cloth of gold, — che parcva molto bon, — the interior of 

> Bembo. Itt. vinuiana. Lib. I. Vinngi., MDCCXC. 
■ Arch, di SUto, Mieti, Ditei. Reg. 43, March 7, i6>0. 
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the ohurch magniiiceiitly decoralcd, and the statues of 
the Apostles on the architrave draped in gold and Bilk.i 
Preceded by the Irombe di bataia and hy pipes, the 
Doge, ambassadors, nobles, robed in gold, in crimson 
damask, purple velvet, and scarlet silk, descended from 
the Palace into the church, chefo bellissima cossa. After 
the religious ceremony the procession of tlie arts and 
crafts took place upon the piazza ; the members carried 
torches and vases, and tabernacles of gold and silver ; 
then came the clergy in their vestments ; and then the 
friars bearing images of Venice and of the King of 
France. In the midst of these solemnities we find, as 
a curious contrast, a certain comic note is introduced ; 
for example, there was a caricature of Genera! Alviano 
on horseback and four children on a platform, i qual 
fengevano de pisar e veniva acqaa rosa fuora. 

On receipt of the news that the Turks had been de- 
feated at Lepanlo (layi), Venice broke out into music, 
and dancing and rejoicings of all sorts, and while in the 
church of Saint Slark the government were offering 
up thanksgiving, the exchanges of the various nations 
were illuminated, and the porticoes of Rialto, where 
were the drapers' shops, were hung with cloth of gold, 
turquoise, and scarlet, with trophies of Turkish arms, 
and with pictures by Giambellmo, Giorgione, Titian, 
Michelangelo, and Pordenone. A great triumphal arch 
was erected at the foot of the Riallo bridge, while every 
window had its flags or carpels, and for three days con- 
tinuously the bells of all the churches rang joy-peals. 
In jubilation for so signal a victory the Carnival of 
1 57 1 was more animated than usual ; the various 
groups of masqueraders, made up of young men 
dressed as Stradjotli, Swiss, Turks, Moors, fishermen, 
gardeners, roused the greatest enthusiasm ; they formed 
an escort to a procession of cars on which were repre- 
sented Faith. Venice, the three quarters of the globe, 
1 Smudo, Diai'i, XVI, 147. 
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the great Venetian festivals.' Shows of this nature, 
which made their first appearance at the beginning 
of the century,^ received their crowning development 
precisely in this Carnival of iSyi. 

These masquerades were of common occurrence even 
out of Carnival time, at feasts and banquets in private 
houses ; and in the first quarter of the sixteenth cen- 
tury we find them occupying the theatre. They became 
80 frequent that between liGi and 1607 we meet with 
various decrees forbidding them, eccetto per qaei giorni 
del Carnevale, che per I'uso ordinario soiio permessi,^ that 
is, from the feast of Saint Stephen to the first day of 
Lent, with the exception of the feast of the Circum- 
cision and of the Purification. Carnival gradually 
came to be more and more thronged with masquer- 
aders, the principal figures being the magnifico or 
pantaloon as he afterwards became, the Zanni and the 
Maltaccino.* Every one without distinction — noble, 
plebeian, courtesan alike — delighted to slip on the 
mask and to make merry at San Marco or at Santo 
Stefano, pelting each other with eggs filled with scented 
waters." 

The ceremony which accompanied the laying of the 
foundation stone of the Redentore, erected as a thanks- 
giving for liberation from the plague of 1077, was 

' Ordint el diehiaralione di tulla la mascherata fatta nella t'llla di I'enelia 
la domenica di Caraenate MDLXXl per la glorioia Nlloria eaittia Turehi. 
Venetia, AngelJeri, i57». 

* Bcrlelli in lii» Dintnaruia Naiionum Habitat nunc primum edUi a 
Pe. Berltllia, T. 11, PaUvii, ih^i, gitet three of these mtsqucradcs Mt 
to music. 

* Mulinelli, Leuiea Vtneta b, 

* Paalaloon U uid lo be Joi 
in common ii»« in oirlj Venice. 

leant — plant Iho lion — as tho Venetians did in the citiss and Undi Ihoj 
conquered. Zanni. according to >ome, is derived Itoid Ihe ancient form 
Sannio, or Giovanni or Gianai, in dialect Zuane, Zane, Zanni. The 
Mttlello, Mallerelb, or Maltaccino. wu dressed in white, with red lacing 
and ihoes ; he wai a kind of clown. See Ihe plates engraved b; Giulio 
GolUiu) in lo. lac. Boi.ssardua' Habitui Variorum Orbit Genliuni, i58i. 

' Berielli, op. cit., T. U. 



■ived from the name Pantaleone, which n 
saji it is 1 corruplion from piar 
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particularly splendid in the richness of the hangings 
and the dazzhiig display of colour. The new church 
was to be built on the Giudecca, and Andrea Palladio 
was appointed architect. The third Sunday in July was 
fixed for the function, and on the chosen site a tem- 
porary wooden church was erected. A great bridge 
of boats, a55o feet long and 18 wide, was thrown from 
tlie piazzetta across to the Giudecca. The Ducal 
Palace, the Library, and the other buildings round San 
Marco were hung with carpets and precious tapestries, 
with gilded shieids and pictures and banners. On the 
appointed day the liberation of the city from the plague 
was formally proclaimed from the pulpit of San Marco, 
and the procession began to wind its way across the 
bridge to the sound of bells and of music and to the 
roar of cannon, while a wave of enthusiasm swept over 
the throng. With standards displayed and reliquaries 
and images and crosses carried shoulder high, the 
guilds and confraternities, the magistrates and nobles 
and their ladies, headed the procession. Then camo 
the patriarch, Trevisan, in pure white robes, the dean 
{Primicerio) of San Marco, the Armenian patriarch, the 
canons in their rochets, the friars, chanting, under the 
fourteen banners of their various orders, the clergy 
under their eleven banners bearing an infinite number 
of reliquaries and robed in ricii copes of cloth of gold 
sewn with pearls. Last of all, accompanied by Senators 
and ambassadors, came the Doge. Sebastiano Venier, a 
noble and dignified figure, clad in white with a great 
mantle of silver brocade hanging from his shoulders. 
A contemporary writes : " Nell' arrivo di Sua Serenitk 
al ponte parve disfarsi il mondo perche da rartiglicria. 
tamburi. trombe e voci di popolo, fu gloriosamente 
repentinamente percossa I'aria. ' In the wooden church 
mass was sung to the music of Giuseppe Zarlino, the 
famous master of the music to the Doge. Such was 
the first feast of the Redentore, a ceremony still kept 
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up to ibis day with great rejoicing and concourse of 
people.' 

Veoice was resolved that her Prince should be sur- 
rounded by all external marks of magniScence. to 
enhance the respect and veneration bestowed upon the 
ofBce. It was absolutely necessarj- that the Doge should 
be a person of private fortune in order to maintain his 
state, for the pubhc purse supplied him the insutli- 
cient income of only twelve thousand ducats a year. 
From the day of liis election, when he scattered coin 
among the people, — a custom dating from the reign 
of Sebastiano Ziani, — the government never wearied 
of the ceremonies which greeted the accession of the 
Doge and of the Dogaressa. 

The coronations and processions of the Doge and 
his wife give us a true picture of the city in the splen- 
dour and ghtter of festivals which Venetian genius 
rendered ever more and more varied and more magnifi- 
cent. Salvoes of artillery from the galleys, anchored 
in the basin of San Marco, announced the election 
of the new Doge, and they were answered by the 
bells of the whole city. The newly elected Prince 
accompanied by the six Savii who had gone to bring 
him from Ills private house, went first to the Palace 
and then to the basilica, where he mounted the 
marble tribune to the right of the choir and showed 
himself to the people. After mass had been celebrated 
tlic Doge swore fidelity to the Constitution and received 
from the Primicerio the standard of the Republic. He 
was then robed in the ducal mantle and borne round 
the piazza, in a wooden pulpit called the pozzello, by 
eighty arsenal hands, while two bodies of arsenalolti 
armed with long red staves opened the way amid the 
crowds to whom the Doge flung handfuls of gold and 
silver coins. After making the tour of the piazza the 

I Ycnitra e la batt. di Lepanta, pf. 336 dI m^. 
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Doge was conducted to the Giants' staircase, where the 
youngest ducal councillor placed on his head the ducal 
bonnet, the Corno ducale. The ceremony closed with 
a sumptuous banquet, but the people continued to 
celebrate the event for.three days more. 

Sometimes popular jubilation broke all bounds, as 
happened at tlie election of Marino Grimani (iS^S), 
when the exultation was so great Uiat " furono levati 
i Banchi di Palazzo, e Bottcghc portate in Piazza per 
la Sensa, et bruggiate, come segul del legno, dove si Sk 
la Corda per eccedenle allegrezza delta Ptebe." Large 
doles of bread and wine were made to the poor. The 
new Doge, along with his three sons-in-law and one 
nephew, was carried round the piazza in the poziello 
and " gettb molta quantita di danari, che teneva in tre 
bacilli d'argento. La Dogaressa parimente con 3 sue 
figlie gctlarono da' balconi di Palazzo huona somma di 
dennari, si che il popolo per molto tempo doppo, ogni 
volta che vedeva, d Principe gridava altamente, ' Viva, 
Viva.* NcUe Piazze la notte sequente furono fatti dal 
popolo gran fuochi che bruggio i Banchi de Tribunali ct 
mtorno la piazza, e tutto il legname che puotfe havere." ' 

The elections of the patriarchs, the grand chan- 
cellors, and the Procurator! di San Marco, were also 
celebrated with great solemnity, llie latter receiving 
from the hands of the Doge a velvet stole, the symbol 
of their ofQce. The commanders-in-chief were accom- 
panied to the Palace by a crowd of nobles, and there 
they were presented to the Prince, who bestowed on 
them the baton of command and consigned to them 
the standard of the Republic. On such occasions the 
shopkeepers in the Merceria were wont to display their 
goods, and the exchange houses were decked with works 
of art, pictures, and carvings. 

1 Caroldo, Si. IVn. ron fByyimla (Cod. nurc. il. cl. VII. iUl. CoJ. 
tta, fol, 33g). See Pilot. L'eh:. del doge Marina Grrmoiu (otlnct troni 
Pag. htrlant, K. 11, f>sc. 3. Cipodistria, igoj). 
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The coronation of the Dogaressa also oEFcred a bI 
ing spectacle, with its display of liandsome liveries and 
Bumpluous robes, and the brilliant colours of plumes 
and of stufls, the flash of arms and of gold. The 
solemn reception of the Dogaressa at the Palace — a 
custom dating from the tliirleentb century and the 
reign of Lorenzo Tiepolo — assumed the form of a 
veritable triumphal procession in the following cen- 
turies. In the Quattrocento the consort of tlie Doge 
made her entry into the Palace escorted by a long train 
of noble ladies, councillors, procurators, secretaries, 
footmen, and grooms ; banners, standards of cloth of 
gold ; pipes and silver trumpets closed the cortege. At 
the door of the basilica tlie Dogaressa was received by 
the canons, cum U piviali soletmi, cieri dargenlo. croce 
el apparali. At the bant^uct prepared at the Palace 
for the members of the craft guilds there was a pro- 
fusion di lazzoni etfiasch't d'argcnlo con bone con/ecione 
et meglior vini.^ Even more splendid was the pomp 
which accompanied the coronations of the Dogaresse 
in the sixteenth century. Especially memorable were 
those of Zilia Dandolo, wife of the Doge Lorenzo 
Priuli (i556) and of Morosina Morosini, wife of Ma- 
rino Grimani (1597). At the coronation of Zilia Dan- 
dolo the guilds played a large part. Preceded by 
their wardens (gaslaldi) and mace-bearers, with banners 
flying and to the sound of trumpets and drums, they 
marched round the piazza. The Princess then visited 
the chambers of the Ducal Palace, ■which were hung 
with tapestries, carpels, damask, and cloth of gold at 
the charges of the guilds who were invited to a eump- 
tuous banquet in the Hall of the Great Council. The 
following morning all were presented to the Doge, who. 
after praising the richness and good taste of the guilds, 
especially thanked the wardens and gave them his hand 
to kiss. 

1 It IrUmfo dttia Dogariua ntl KC, XV. Venui*, tip. Ceccbini, 1874. 
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At the coronation of Morosina Morosini the guild of 
flesherg erected a high arch near the Ponte della Paglia ; 
it was adorned with figures, ornaments, mottoes, and 
trophies. After passing down the Grand Canal in the 
Bucenlaur accompanied hy hoats fantastically decked, 
the Dogaressa landed at the piazzetta and, preceded 
hy upwards of a thousand youtlis hclonging to the 
various arts, all dressed in silks, she entered the church 
with a joyous throng pressing around her. Thence 
she proceeded to the Palace, where the wardens offered 
their congratulations and good wishes. The rooms 
were all hung by the various guilds ; the harbers, 
tailors, mercers, and bootmakers had brought out their 
most precious tapestries and carpets ; the goldsmiths 
bad filled an immense case with silver plates ; the 
mirror-makers had supplied great looking-glasses ; the 
furriers, rare furs ; the armourers, finely wrought 
swords. In this species of industrial exhibition there 
was a rivalry in elegance and good taste and sumptuous- 
ness. Through these chambers with their ceilings 
covered with azure-coloured cloth, their doors gilded or 
silvered, their columns hung with silks and carpets, 
their chairs draped with velvets, and their gilded 
benches, the Dogaressa passed in state ; welcomed to 
the sound of various instruments and served with all 
kinds of comfits, preserves, candies, hy members of the 
guilds drawn up in due order before her.' 

On certain solemn occasions, for some festival of 
the Church or of the Slate, ^ the Doge left the Palace 
to the sound of the bells of San Marco, surrounded 
by councillors, magistrates, canons, ambassadors, 



df Ventiia. ctp. VI and VU. Torino.1887. 
and civil ceremooiei •«« Put I, p. aog of 



ili. La Dmjai 
* For tike chief religi 
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of Ihe Doge lo the church of Sanla Marina on July 17. 
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equerries, etc. Eight standard bearers and trumpeters 
preceded the procession. They are thus described in 
the Ceremoniali : ' ' Octo vexilla Imperialia sericea auro 
distiticta, cum imagine sancti Marci suh Iconis spelie, 
quorum duo priora Candida sunt ; duo succedentia 
celestis colons, duo tertio loco delata amctisti, vel 
sanguinci, seu subrubi coloris ; ultima duo colons 
chermesini, seu rubri. et eorum quidcumque cnicem 
habct dcauratam in superiori parte haste. Sex tubae 
argentee longae quamm cuique pendct signum unum 
sericeum, aureo distinclum. cum itisigni peculiari et 
domestico Domini Ducis corona superposita. Duae 
aliae tubac argentee intorte quamm utrique pendct 
signum purpureum. cum D. Ducis insigni, et tres 
tibiae seu ut vulgo dicilur pifari.''^ The standards 
were borne by comandadori in long blue mantles and 
with red caps adorned with a gold medal ha\-ing the 
imprint of the sequin. Then to the sound of pipes 
came the ducai equerries, the master of the horse, 
the Missier grande. the steward, and the deacon with 
a silver candelabra ; then six canons in copes, two 
ducal factors, four secretaries to the Senate, llie ducal 
chaplain, two chancellors and tlie Grand Chancellor 
between two equerries, one of whom bore a gilded 
chair and the other a yellow satin cushion. A large 
umbrella of cloth of gold, adorned in the reign of 
Giovanni Dandolo (laSo-iaSg), with a figure of the 
Annunciation {tunbrella Domini Ducis in verlice kabeat 
Annuncialam), was carried by another equerry and pro- 
tected tlie Doge, who, wrapped in a mantle of cloth 
of gold with a train borne by four pages, solemnly 
advanced between the Papal Nuncio, the Imperial 
ambassador and the other envoys, followed by a noble 
bearing a sword. The cortege was closed by one of 
the Giudici del Proprio, the Procurators, the Coun- 
cillors, the Chiefs of the Quarantia, the Avogadoi' 

1 Arch, dl Slalo, Cerimoaiali. T. I. foil. 7. 8, 
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ihe Cbiefs of the Ten, the Censors, the Knights of 
the Golden Stole, sixty patrician magistrates, march- 
ing upright, starched, haughty, dressed in velvet and 
damask, and, lastly, soldiers with swords whose pom- 
mels were of gold or silver.' The air was alive with 
the clang of arms, the flash of gold and steel, and the 
sound of a moving multitude drunk with exultation. 

The State displayed its utmost magnificence at the 
reception of ambassadors representing great sovereigns 
and nations, not merely in order to maintain its hahit 
of splendid hospitality, hut that the name of Venice 
might ever be renowned, admired, and feared by 
strangers. 

If a person of consequence announced his arrival, 
the city put on its gala aspect, and the government 
were wont to send an embassy of thirty nobles, chosen 
from among the oldest or the youngest, according to 
the stranger's rank, to meet him. If the guest were a 
king or a great prince or a cardinal legate, the Doge 
himself went in tlie Bucentaur to receive him. The 
more distinguished guests were usually conducted into 
Venice by way of ttie sea, the most beautiful and most 
imposing approach. Very orten, especially if the 
stranger were a prelate, he would land at one of 
those fair islands that encircle the city and would rest 
at one of the monasteries, San Clemente or Santo 
Spirito. There he would be met by the Doge aud 
the nobility. If, for example, the nuncio were a 
cardinal, the Doge was bound to go to San Clemente 
to welcome him ; in the portico they erected sedile 
eminens pro Cardinals et Dace qui pares sedent sub 
stroto panno chermesino seu aureo. The Bucentaur 
with the Doge and cardinal, the boats of the nobles 
decked in cloth of gold, — in short, all the triumphal 

1 La prtKta'umt del Doge ntlla Domenica detle Palme, ■ lirge OD^tving 
■boul four inelrcs loop, prinled in Venice bj Mattio Pagan in Frtiitria at 

ttgno dtlla Fcde (belw«ea i55Ii aiitt i5ligj. 
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pomp of Venice — would then move towards the city, 
where they landed at Saint Mark's and entered 
church, the Doge and the cardinal both sitting 
eminentiori loco pares} When the nuncio or an a; 
bassador was received in audience at tlie Palace, t 
first made reverence, and then all the members of 
cabinet rose and uncovered ; llie Doge, however, nevei 
raised his bonnet except to sovereigns, the princes 
France, and cardinals. 

In September, ii8i. Pope Sixtns IV sent his neph 
Girolamo Riario, with his wife, Caterina Sforza, tQi 
Venice to conclude an alliance. The Doge Giovannil 
Mocenigo and one hundred and fifteen ladies resplen- 
dent in jewels went in the fiucenlaur to meet tlie pair 
as far as San Clemente ; among the ladies was the Doge's 
youthful daughter-in-law dressed in cloth of gold. The 
day after his arrival in the city the Count was received 
in the Hall of the Great Council and enrolled among the 
Venetian nobility. Then a hundred and thirty-two 
noble damsels bedecked with splendid gems, gold, and 
pearls assembled in the Hall of the Palace. The Doge 
and the nobility rose at the entry of Count Girolamo 
and his spouse. Dancing began at once, and ae night 
came down various games were started and carried on 
till four hours atler sundown. Then a magniQcent 
banquet was served to all the guests. '■ Gli abiti dello 
donne," writes the chronicler Giacomo da \ olterra, 
"come mi fu assicurato da persone competenti e cha 
dicono tl vcro. rappresentavano un valore di trecento 
mila monete d'oro."^ The Riarii, however, did not 
completely succeed in their political mission. Venice 
was lavish to prodigality in the reception of her guests, 
but never lost sight of her major interests. 

In 1^93 another lady, Beatrice d'Este, wife of Lo- 
dovico il Moro, Duke of Milan, with various princes 
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of her blood and tlic Milanese ambagsadors, came to 
Venice wilb tbe intent to strengthen tbo league already 
formed between Venice and Milan in view of the threat- 
ened descent of Charles VIII. Beatrice wrote to her 
husband tetters fuU of curious details as to the princely 
nature of her reception, describing the balls, the spec- 
tacles, ihe allegorical representations given in her 
honour in the Ducal Palace.' Seven years later the 
political almosphere had undergone a change, and 
Venice expressed equal joy over the imprisonment of 
Lodovico Sforza, whose wife she had received with so 
much honour. When the news spread through the 
city that tlieir recent enemy, who in accordance with 
his shifting policy had joined the enemies of Venice, 
was a prisoner, the people thronged the piazza and lit 
bonfires ; the houses wore illuminated, the bells rang 
out. The rejoicings lasted till the following evening, 
and Sanudo records, on April i4, looo, that "in 
questa sera fo fato fuogo in piazza di san Marcho justa 
il eolito e compito de brusar le panaterie, et eri sera 
fo fato portar per la Signoria 3o cara di legne su la 
piazza, et I'orator di Franza ozi venuto fe comprar uno 
burchio di legne e fe cazar fuogo per mezo la sua caxa 
et fe brusar le legne con tuto el burchio qual lo 
pagb."^ 

Among many we may name a few of the illus- 
trious personages who in the sixteenth century found 
splendid hospitality in Venice. On February 17, i5o2, 
the Marchioness of Mantua, the Duchess of Urbino, 
the Marchioness of Cotrone, who had reached Venice 
incognito, were lodged in the Palazzo Treviaan at Sant' 
Eustachio, and were visited by the Savii agli ordini, who 
made them offers of service and gave them handsome 

1 Arch, di Slalo. MiUno. See Appends. Dot. A. The leUen of 
Beatrice were published ior the first time ID the origiml edition of thi* 
book (Torino, Roux e Fa-vale. 1880). 

' Ssoudo, Diarf, HI, aa5. 
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presents.' A Frenchman, M. Brelagae, a horald-at-l 
arms, recounts the britUmte reception offered to Anne, j 
daughler of William, Count de Candale, and wife < 
Ladislas VI, King of Bohemia and Hungary, on Jul]^! 
i3, i5oa. There were regattas for women and men," 
jousts in boats on the Grand Canal, balls and banquetsl 
OD board tlie Bucentaur and in the Palace ; the Bepuhlio 
spent at the rate of four hundred ducats a day on these 
snows.' In i530 the Marquis of Mantua was lodged at 
Santa SoGa in the house of his ambassador ; to cele- 
brate his visit the companions of the Hose belonging , 
to the Club of the Immortals raised a great wooden I 
platform on the Grand Canal, where they gave a boll, ' 
inviting fifty ladies. On board two other boats - 
bearing the arms of Morosini, the other of Molin — thejt 
also danced in masquerade ; then followed water joustfl, ' 
regattas, music, song, salvoes of guns. On hoard a 
barge hung with the arms of Mantua a sumptuous 
banquet was offered to the Marquis, who afterwards 
went on board the floating platform where, to the light 
of two hundred torches, the dance was still going on. 
The people thronged the quays and the pavements, and I 
scrambled upon the cornices and sills of the windows 
and on every projection of architecture or of sculpture.^ 
Alfonso d'Este, Duke of Ferrara, arrived in 1662 with 
a following of over three thousand persona ; accom- 
panied by the Signory of Venice, he crossed the Grand 
Canal to take up his lodging in the palace belonging 
to the Dukes of Ferrara at San Giovanni Decollato. 
An eyewitness, after describing the windows and bal- 1 
conies of the palaces on the Grand Canal hung with j 

> SiDudo, Diorr, TV, a3t. 

» Pita donntet it la reint de Htmyrie ft ordre de ton vojage, depait Viniu 
janfu'en Hongrie, par Brelagne, H^raut d'lrmes. MS. ia folio, on pinh- 
mcDt ot the liitecDtb ceolury. There >re teveo Imvm. iind the cnlm 
belonged to the BLhliotliequB Bilbure. See Let nuuuucrili frtauait de U 
BiblioO^ae du Roi, par PbuUd. Puii, Vol. I, pp. loi-toS. Puii, i838. 

» Suioiio. XXMU. 561. 
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carpets and tapeBtries, and thronged with gentlemeD 
and bellissime malrone, the canal packed close with 
gondolas and boats, the quays alive with a variegated 
crowd acclaiming the Duke, continues thus: " Smonto 
U duca alia riva del suo palagio : alia quale si trovo un 

t>onte di lunghezza di 5o piede e di larghczza di 30. E 
e porte e le Gnestre del palagio erano lutte superba- 
menle ornate dl featoni con le armi di san Marco e 
della casa pur d'Este. Questo parimenlo si era fallo a 
eei altri palagi : i quali questo serenissimo dominie 
haveva fatto apparecchiar superbiBsimamente per li per- 
aonaggi principali, ciofe per gl' illuslrissimi signori Don 
Francesco e Don Alfonso, il signor Galeazzo Gonzaga, 
il conte della Mirandola, il conte di ^ovellara et il 
signor Comelio Bentivoglio, di maniera che pareva I'un 
palagio gareggiasse con I'altro di apparecchio e di or- 
nametito. Erasi per ciascun di questi adornata una 
gondola con finissimi panni di razzi, a dilTerenza di 
quella del duca. che era coperta di hroccato. Furono 
medesimamcnte assegnatc cinquanta altre gondole coq 
tappeti a aervizio della corte."' After the middle of 
the sixteenth century, in the reign of Franceaco Veniero 
(i554-i556), Giulia Varano, wife of Guidohaldo II, 
Duke of Urbino, and the Cardinal of Lorraine, the 
envoy of the French King to treat of an alliance with 
the Republic, and Bona, widow of Sigiamund, King of 
Poland (i554), greeted by Cassandra Fedelc on board 
the Bucentaur, all had opportunity to admire the riches 
of Venice. 

Historians, poets, painters have preserved for us in 
its minutest details the famous entry of Henri de 
Valois into Venice. He had been elected King of 
Poland but a few months earlier, and at Cracow the 
news reached him that his brother Charles IX, King 
of France, had died on May 3o, ib"]^, in the Chateau 

> La entrata the feet in Venetia I'lll. et Eee. tiqnor Duca Al/oiuo II 
E*leiae Duca V ^ Ferrara. Veaetia, fUmpuelto, HDLXXU. 
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of Vincennes. The Crown of France, which now he- 
longed to Henry, offered higher attractions than tlie 
Crown of Poland, and the young sovereign at once made 
up his mind to leave his kingdom, where he felt himself 
an exile. He kept his resolve a secret from his PoUsh 
subjects, and one evening, feigning to go to hed as 
usual, he summoned to consultation some of his trusty 
Frenchmen, and then without losing a moment's time 
he took horse and under cover of night fled across 
a country hardly known to him. No sooner did the 
Poles learn the news of this flight than two hundred 
horsemen set out at full gallop in pursuit, but they did 
not overtake the flying monarch till he had already 
crossed the frontier of Austria. The Grand Chambei^ 
lain Tenczynski cried to the king, Serenissima Ma- 
jeslas cur fut/is? but Henry, vouchsafing no reply, 
pursued his way, and on reaching Vienna sent letters 
to the Signory of Venice announcing his intention of 
passing llu-ough their territory and of visiting the most 
remarkable and the richest city in the world. Many 
princes Qocked to Venice to welcome the new sovereign 
of France and to add to the splendour of the occasion. 
And indeed the spectacles and shows offered by the Re- 
public were extraordinary and even fantastic, — revels, 
plays, banquets, illuminations, serenades. The chron- 
iclers tell us of the welcome olTered to the king at the 
frontier and the number of Senators who went to meet 
him ; they describe the gondola furnished with gold 
brocade, the arrival at Murano, tlie young patricians 
appointed to wait on the king, each dressed in a cloak 
of silk, the guard of honour of sixty halberdiers in 
orange silk uniforms and armed with battle-axes. The 
king, accompanied by the Doge, was brought to Venice 
on a galley of four hundred oars, amid salvoes of 
artillery and followed by a long train of galleys, brig- 
antines, boats of all kinds bedecked with tapestry, cloth 
of gold, velvet, mirrors, arms. At San Niccolo on 
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the Lido there was tBised a friumphal arch, designed 
by Palladio. painted by Tintoretto and Veronese. The 
son of Catherine de' Medici was lodged in the Palazzo 
Foscari, furnished for the occasion with tapestries, 
azure cloth wrought in goid, satin, and velvet semi 
of fleurs-de-lys. They entertained him with regattas, 
faction fights on the bridges between the Castellani and 
Nicolotti. public banquets and theatrical representations 
in the Ducal Palace.^ 

And in order that those who visited Venice might 
carry away a vivid idea of her marvellous wealth, her 
guests were not merely magnificently entertained, as wc 
have shown, but received handsome presents as well. 

Leonardo Botta, Milanese ambassador to the Republic, 
in 1476 sends to the Duke Galeazzo Maria Sforza a 
curious account of the reception accorded to some 
Tartar envoys. The first ambassador, Lello homo, grave 
de aspecio, dressed in a costume confoime nl imgaresco, 
appeared before the Signory with a suite of twelve ; by 
means of two interprelora be expressed the friendly 
sentiments which anunaled bis master, in whoso name 
he offered as a present two suits of armour and a horse. 
The Republic per extcndere it nome el fanta sua, enter- 
tained the ambassadors royally for the space of three 
months, showing them all the wonders of the city. 
Botta, like the good Milanese he was. notes that the 
Tartars, used only to horseflesh and to water, milk, and 
honey, perchi non havevano cognitione di vino, took very 
kindly to wine, even though the malmsey gave them 
red eyes. " Deinde," continues Botta, " essa Signoria 
ha facto ad dicto oratore una veste de brochato doro 
cremisi, una de damaschino alexandrino et una de 

' A amill but intereiting collection migbl be tnadn of tbe tracli which 
dMcritM tbe /ilea id hciiiour of Hflnrjr 111. Tho FulJost eourcei are Rocco 
de Benedctli {Fate et trionji nella feline venuia di Henrico 111, ecc. Veuelit. 
iS^i) : DelU GrocB {ht. delta pabltl. et famma enlntta in Ven. rfef Serenm. 
Henrico III. VeneiU. i&^i). and receutlj De Nolbic *nd Solerli (/f eio^ie 
mit. di Ear. III. Torino, 1890). 
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damaschmo verde. Et perchfe lui et compagnia : 
non havevano portato piu che una camisa per uno, 
come se fussino anclali in villa, essa Signoria ha in 
qiiesto tempo spcso vinti ducati in farii fare camiee 
longe alia tartarescha. Ulterius manda ad donare al 
grande Tartaro ; Una pcza de brochato doro cremesino 
con pelo, una peza de brochato doro alexandrine, una 
peza de brochato d'oro verde ; lute longe braza XVIU J 

fer fare doe veste da cadauna sorte alia tartarescs. J 
tern una peza de damaschino alesandrino ; una pezs" 
de damaschino verde. Doe peze de Bcarlato e Doe 
peze de more Ho de grana Longe lute alia predicta 
misura. Item balassi dieci da XXX inGno in LX 
ducati I'uDO. Perle X da XX infmo in XL ducati 
I'una. Item spade XII italiane de pivi sorte. Pancere 
XII bellissimc. Item ti fa le spese de cavalli et de 
dinari inllno glongano alia presenlia del gran Tartaro- " ' 

In 1576 a cha'ush, or envoy from the SuUime Porte, 
arrived in Venice and was assigned five ducata a day. 
Every lime he had audience the councillors rose, and 
he was placed on the Doge's right. On his departure 
he received five hundred sequins as a gift, besides ten 
splendid robes, five of damask, four of scarlet, and one 
of velvet.' 

At private entertainments, at weddings, at receptionV.! 
by the Doge, at the theatres, everywhere, in short, we 
see the companions of the Hose present, con le loro 
gondole el servitori adornatissimi. con le hro Uvree, 
imprese et motti.^ The various clubs which formed 

' Arch, di Statodi MiUno, Carteggiodiptomatico. lU'" pHacipi el 
lenliuimo Domlao Galeu. Marias SCortiae, XX iulii, ii-j6. 

" Arch, di SUto. Cerimoniali. T. 1, fol. XLVU. 

' From a manuscript miaceUaDy of the Piuui Librirr, Santo Stefano 
(Muaeo Civico. MSS. Gcoena. Cod. 3178) wn learn the devie«> and coa- 
tumei of iome of Iheie ctubi. The Accai. founded bj Alberto Badoara, 
bore a Hon with a anake twitted round il> neck. The Floridi wore the 
riaht leg divided lenffthwiie, the inaer half scarlet, the outer purple; the 
len leg all green. Tho Reali wore the right leg tcarlet, the lell ature 
inaide and purple out. The embroirlcry thowed a cjpress with the motta 
Al eial I'erga il dolct nonw. Tho Uod^U won pals roa«-coloured hoae. 
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the company of the Hose reached iheir highest splen- 
dour in the middle of the Cinquecento. Always ready 
to amuse and be amused, the companiona planned 
spectacles, directed feelivities, enlivened the ducal ban- 
quets with music and song ; they revived the ancient 
Roman Comedy and carried a note of gaiety and 
refined taste even into the churches.' 

At Venice every occasion served for gaiety, display, 
amusement. Besides the Forze d'Ercole, the faction 
fights, bull bailing, regattas, civil and rehgious func- 
tions, in which the people took a large part, there 
were other spectacles which had a purely popular char- 
acter and which gradually grew in importance. The 
people, to compensate themselves for political nonentity, 
drowned the thought of their lost liberties in the delight 
of public spectacles which served to display all the 
pomp of vast riches ; and mid the universal gaiety 
they remained both quiet and smooth-tempered. Rarely 
even in such a crowd did quarrels spring up ; one sel- 
dom saw threatening gestures or heard insults exchanged. 
The very factions of the Casteilani, who wore red caps 
and sashes, and of the Nicototti, who wore black, never 
seriously shook the peace of the city, though their 
contests offered a favourite public show. Blood was 
hardly ever shed, and both sides were ready, at the 
moment of danger to the fatherland, to forget thetr 
rivalry and to feel themselves good sons of San Marco. 
The whole movement of Venetian life recalled the 
gaiety of a happy family. 

At San RaOaele, at San NJccoIo, and at Santa Marta 
lived the fisher population, who formed a little re- 
public by themselves ; they had their Gastaldo, called 
the " Doge," with twelve presidents and a chan- 
cellor, all of them charged with the regulation and 

> In iSgg tbe ttmli causnl ■ •ol^mo Msis In be ■uog it Saala Mirini 
in the monlh of Maj. lu i564 in Juoe. the Acceii, whoso prior wii 
GeroDirao Fixcari, caused i Mais to be auug ia Stat* Croce od the 
Giudeeci. HS. Cicogni, cil. 
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administration of the fishing industry. The aristocracy 
was careful not to interfere with their innocent eatisfac- 
tion in empty names and outward showB, it even sent its 
olGcera to lend a certain air of dignity to ttiis shadow 
of a free community. When the time came for the 
election of a gaslaUto grande, or head of the Nicololti 
fishermen, draperies were hung from all the windows, 
the bells rang out in joyous peals, while the voting 
look place in the church of San Piccolo in tlie pres- 
ence of a Ducal Secretory to whom the newly elected 
■' Doge " took the oath of fidelity. The day following 
the "Doge," not in his ordinary garb of black, but 
clothed in red cap, cloak, shoes and stockings, pre- 
ceded by the standard and accompanied by a great 
crowd to the blare of trumpets and the discharge of 
mortars, crossed the Rialto and went to the Palace, 
where the Doge embraced and kissed him.' An alle- 
gory of this pleasing ceremony was preserved in the 
picture of that genial Cinquecento artist, Vitruho of 
Vicenza, who painted for a chamber of tlie Ducal Palace 
a representation of the ■■ Doge " of the Nicolotti offer- 
ing his heart to Venice. On Ascension Day the Doge 
gave a banquet to the fishers of San Niccolo, and on 
the Feast of the Purification, when visiting the church 
of Santa Maria Formosa, the guild of coflerers (Cassel- 
Uri) in the name of the people offered his Serenity a 
straw hat, muscat wine, and oranges. These exchanges 
of courtesy, which were not a mere form, helped to 
knit rulers and ruled together. 

Another purely popular festival was the Sagra of 
Santa Marta. The custom among the fisher-folk of 
supping together in Summer when the hard day s work 
was done, gave rise to tlie merry-makings and suppers 
which were held on the eve of the feast of Santa Maria 
in the parish called by her name. The people set out a 
sumptuous repast either in boats or on the shores o|^ 

1 Arch, di St.lo, CoUegio, Xotalono, Beg. l4. fol. il f>. 
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the Ugoon, and among the dishes the most popular was 
soles in a sauce called saor.^ The feast of Martinmas 
also was celebrated by uproarious suppers and copious 
libations of new wine. Noisy bands went marching 
through the streets on the evening of that day, halting 
below windows, singing choruses of good wishes to 
the owners of the houses and begging a dole in food 
and wine. A song in the Veneto-Sclav dialect, which 
possessed a little literature of its own in the sixteenth 
century, has preserved an echo of these popular merry- 
makings : 

BeavegDOD lU Morli^un 
cbe se allegra tititi quaati, 
e misBcr, matJuni e laati 
e ogn'ahro campggnun 

BenvcgDuo aii Martignnn. 

ORDun Iriumpha, bpui. magna 

Iwii rormaio. bon frulaia. 

de bon came, boo lagagDi, 

boo gallina, bon capun, 

Benvegnuo aia MariignuQ. . 
Tuti vadi nolo iiilumo 
magna beui infina zurao : 
e cantaodo luna curno, 
dami onpola e miriiD 

Beovegnuo sia Martignuo. ■ . ■ ' 

Should it strike any one that these popular diver- 
sions came too frequently, it is enough to bear in 
mind that if work is to be smartly and efficiently done 
it is absolutely necessary that the worker must have 
leisure for play and for recuperation. And it was 
the very vigour and healthiness of the work itself that 
created the joyous abandon of the play hours. More- 
over these frequent festivals — which to-day would 
only mean laziness and foolish orgies — were at that 
epoch one of the means for assisting the development of 
industry by tempting foreigners to the city, where they 

1 Made o( onioQi and Tinegar. 

* Canzone alia Sthiaeoneita di San Uarlino ii 
del popolo It. Vol. I, ffl«. i- Boma, 1900, Sei 
Vill. Roau. 
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bought and sold and spent money, and so became at\ 
source of gain to tbe population, an industry in itself. 
The fifteen days of the Ascension Fair brought in large 
profits, and at the more celebrated sagre painters ex- 
posed their pictures, sculptors their statues, and merceri 
their wares. 

To encourage and facilitate commerce and corre-^ 
spondcnce between business men, the State arranged 
an active service of letter carriers, every one of whom 
was called on to deposit an adequate sum of caution 
money.' The couriers arrived at Fusina on horse- 
back, and thence boats were ready to carry the cor- 
respondence not only of the government, hut letters. 
pacKets, money, valises, chests, etc. belonging to private 
individuals, by whom they were paid.* The districts 
of the Veneto sent their foreign correspondence through 
Venice. 

With such a stream of foreigners the city certainly 
did not lack lodgings for their reception. At Ascen- 
siontide over a hundred thousand people poured into 
Venice, and yet all this crowd found ready if not 
comfortable housing. Foreigners of distinction were 
harboured in the exchanges conceded by the govern- 
ment to the various nationalities or sometimes in Ihe 
leading hostelries ; if the concourse were very great, 
the government gave special licenses to private indi- 
viduals to receive strangers. Hostelries were called 
case:' the commoner kind, caneve and laverne.* It is 
to these, without doubt, that Garzoni refers when he 
talks of " Un' hodtaria tutta sfesaa e smantellala ; una 
camera sbucata, ruinata e sostentata per forza di pon- 
telli, ricelti di topi solamente, un solaro nero come la 
caligine dei camini, un lastricato di qaadrelli mobili, 

> Citcalo. / portalelttre in Padava Rtl CiaqiucenlQ (BolUuino del Uutto 
thUo di Padova, i. li, 1900). 

* Ginoai, Plana, o^. cit,, p. ^£7. 

la a/i«r^ properlj indicite* ihe oieetiDg-rooDi of ■ guild. 
'" '" 357, a&g. 
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cbe par che i spiriti I'abbian disfatto a posta, le mura 
spegazzate di mille diaonesta e sporcizJe, che i foreBtieri, 
per dispelto, v' hanno acrillo per tutto ; le tavole piu 
onte, che quelle dei beccari. e tarotate dentro e fuori 

Eer la vecchiezza ; le tovaglie sporcho di vino e di 
rodo. ove il Re de Moscoviti fa perpetua residenza ; 
i laccioli rotti, e ruinali piii cbe le vele dei mannari ; 
i salini attaccati insieme col Bio e con la cera ; i bio- 
chieri aenza piedi ; i boccali col viso rotto ; i cucchiari 
bniUi, come le mescole di cucina ; i coltelli senza 
tagtio, le forcine senza punta . . . i sugamani strac- 
ciati, come le tele dei ragni ; i lenzuoli tulti ripezzati e 
carichi di brutture ; i cussini puzzolenti piii che I'orina 
guasta ; i capezzali pieni di citnici . . . e itisomma 
tutla I'osteria acclama da ogni parte pidocchicria estrema 
e inbnita." 

It was chiefly at Saint Mark's and at the Rialto, the 
two centres of greatest activity, that these hostelriea were 
to be found ; in the fifteenth century they numbered 
more than twenty, and all at that time had stables and 
horses. On the piazza of San Marco there was the 
Cappello. whose sign appears, hung out from the Pro- 
curatie, in Gentile Bellini's picture of tlie Procession 
(idgy) and the Salvadego, probably so called from the 
name of the first host. On the quay were the Leone, 
the Pellegrino, the Cavalletto, and the Luna, all of which 
were taken down when the Library was built by San- 
Bovino. There were three others near the Ponle della 
Paglia, the Serpe, the Stella, and the Corona. These 
hostelries near San Marco must have been the most 
comfortable, and as a fact, in 1496, five representatives 
of the city of Taranlo were lodged at the Serpe.* The 
Cha'ush from the Sublime Porte, who was in Venice 
in 1579, was put up at the Corona, as no private lodg- 
ing could be found for him on account of tbe plague 
which was then raging. 

1 Tuiini, Cariosilh Veneriane, pp. &36, 711. Veneda, 1887. 
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At Rialto we get the Leon Bianco, at San Bartotomeo 
in the Gorte dell' Orso, and near the great bridge the 
Cainpana, of which Marin Sanudo' was co-proprietor; 
the Bo, the Angela, the Torre, the Donzella. and finally 
the Slurion, which gave its name to the calle and was 
closed about i5ii.* The sign of the sturgeon was 
represented by Carpaccio in his picture of the Patriarch 
of Grado freeing a demoniac. In all these hoalelries, 
which are not to be confounded with the caneve and 
iaverne of a lower class, the foreigner would find decent 
food, good beds, and many comforts, including women 
of loose character. This scandal was suppressed by a 
law of May aa, idSg. 

' " Adi 3 novembrio 1496, iodm ia oueit* lorri venuli con un nivilJo 
di MoDopoli cinque Ambasiidori di rUDiicrsit* di Taraato tr« franceri 
UDO di quil 6 BorgogDon et do cillidini con 4 famcglii (■X li frmCM 
nomevtDO Lo; fraocete e Nicoli di P«vi ; U citsdioi Itiphie] Caiaoegi el 
U^lino Bocbinolo, e quesll arivoaa il bottaril di la Ssrpa al poale di 
puB." SiDudo, Diarf. I, 376. 

' Saaudo. ibid,. XIII, ibS. m> that on Januaiy 10. l5l3, a 6r« 
broke out at Rialto in a iliop of Tellaraoli fua tenioa it diamante prr 
inttgna. and ipread rapidly, "at (u adnata campana a Rjalto date tuiti 
concon^no al quelli avevano votte et magaieal con mori^adiiilio. come U 
botegieri e altri avevaix) ilahile ■□ Riallo. Ira i quali io Marin Sanudo, to 
miitier Luoardo vi corei per aver parte in I'oitaria di la CampiDa, di U 

rl trago el viver roio di fitto ducati 3o5 (about Torlj poiuidi aterliog) 
I la boleglM d« buM." 
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CHAPTER V 

ARCHITECTURE. SCULPTURE. AND PAmTEVG 

AT epochs of advanced civilisation the manifesta- 
/\ lions of genius occur more frequently and more 
i » strikingly than at other times. As in the pre- 
paratory period of toil and labour individual genius 
(with some rare exceptions) appears to a certain extent 
to be hampered and incomplete, so in the golden age of 
a people's history it seems to reflect the serene splen- 
dour of the historical moment. The artists bom at the 
lime when Venice, having over^passed the period of her 
nide and early greatness, touched the acme of her ex- 
ternal splendour, translate the triumph of their country 
into terms of their art which set its seal on the period 
in a revel of colour and of form. 

In architecture the style of the pointed arch, which 
had superseded the Byzantine and Roman arches, now 
in its turn began to yield its place to that harmony and 
balance which characterise the art of tlie Renaissance. 
It is impossible lo separate definitely and sharply the 
architectural and decorative style of the Middle Ages 
from that of the new era, for the first mingles with tlie 
second, the second borrows something from the first. 
Yet there are striking diirerences. and we must bear 
in mind that the style of the Renaissance is not iden- 
tical throughout all Italy. Each region has, so lo 
speak, its local genius which shows, it is true, its direct 
descent from the decorative art of ancient Rome, but 
which varies and combines its material in obedience to 
local usage and tradition, and very oflen in obedience 
to the ideas of some artist of dominating genius who is 

TOL. I.— 7 
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therefore frequently imitated. Thus the Renaissance^ 
style in Lombardy, very different from the same s _ 
in Venice, takes its imprint from Bramantc, Suardi, 
called Bramantino, Ambrogio da Fossano, Caradoeso. 
In Bologna we find Nadi leaving his mark upon archi- 
tecture; Florence recognises as her leaders Brunelles- 
chi, Leo Duttista Alberti, the da Maiano, Cronaca ; 
Naples has her Brunelleschi in Agnello Fiore ; Urbino 
in Luciano di Laurana, and so on. Each little Italian 
Slate gives us variants, not in the principles of the art, 
but in the method and the details. That these variants 
are less ohvious in the sixteenth century, when the art 
was full grown, is due to the fact that hy that time 
Italian architecture had come to be a direct imitation i 
of Romanesque, while decoration availed itself of tha j 

Eotesque, called later alia raffaella, which Raphael I 
d glorified in the Loggie of the Vatican. ' 

In Venice, as early as the close of the Middle Ages, 
we find examples of that art which took as its model 
ancient Roman monuments; already in i46o classical 
architecture, unalloyed hy any touch of the ogival 
style, triumphed for the first time in the great gate of 
Uie Arsenal, which in later years was adorned with 
statues. At Venice about the year 1^33 was born the 
friar Francesco Colonna, who in his monastery of San 
Niccolo at Treviso wrote his Hypnerolomachia, or Dream 
of Polifilo,' in 14C7, a curious and important book 
with illustrations, which exercised a strong influence 
on the architectural style which the new age was re- 
introducing. A whole army of artists then cQected 
the transition from the caprice of the pointed arch to 
the gravity of the Latin form, though retaining a cci^ 
lain delicacy and grace of idea and of line ; and the 

■ Hjptieralamathia PottpkUi, ubl humana omnia non niti tomniam rut doetl 
^tqaeobiUr plarima leita tone ifuam dyna commemorat. Cautum eit ne quit 
I Ib Domioio til. S. V, impun* hunc libruiD <{ueit imprimere. Vcouitiu 
ue decembri MID iu ardibui Aldi M»Dutii •ccuriliuimB. 
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dominant aristocracy, which desired to conceal under 
the cloak of outward magnificence the first symptoms of 
incipient decline, availed itself largely of their services 
to perpetuate its memory In Ihe city of which it was 
the actual life and soul. Accordingly these artists 
were called in to restore and to embellish the ancient 
raonumenls and to raise new ones, of such siimptu- 
ousness thai contemporaries and posterity alike were 
amazed at their splendour. 

The people became gradually educated in the pres- 
ence of these magnificent monuments of art, and 
the episode of the festival in honour of Cimabue's 
Madonna in Florence, which gave its name to the Borgo 
Allegri, was in Venice a thing of daily recurrence, for 
the people arc always proud of new buildings which go 
to adorn their city. 

When, on March la, i^qG. at SS. Giovanni e Paolo, 
opposite the Scuola di San Marco, the monument to 
the Condotliere, Barlolomeo Collconi of Bergamo, who 
had left to the Stale a large sum of money on condi- 
tion that a memorial should be erected to him on the 
Piazza di San Marco, was unveiled. Sanudo tells us 
that lalli lo andoe a veder. The equestrian statue 
roused the greatest admiration for Leopardi, who had 
made it ; but this artistic enthusiasm quite overshad- 
owed the fame of tlie warrior, and not a word is 
said about the general who had so often led Venetian 
arms lo victory. The Republic took no account of 
individuals except in so far as they went to compose 
the State ; it refused to allow the statue of Colleoni 
to be erected in the Piazza di San Marco, and in order 
to fulfil Ihe terms of the bequest recourse was had to 
an ingenious quibble, and the statue was put up, not on 
the Piazza di San Marco, but on the Piazza della Scuola 
di San Marco. In the same way the bridge and calle 
close to the monument which in our day would prob- 
ably have been named af^cr Collconi, were called by 
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the Venetians after the work of art, Ponte e Calle del 
Cavalh. 

To render more complete the triumph of art upon 
the lagoon, other States in Italy contributed their most 
illustrious artificers to swell the current in Venice ; and 
Venice gladly welcomed them and gave them in return 
a large hospitality. She received with honour whole 
families hke the Lomhardi (Solari), who came from 
Carona. near Lugano, then in the Duchy of Milan. 
Pietro Lomhardo, son of MarLino da Carona, was living 
in Venice in the parish of San Samuele in idyg. and in 
1^98 was master-mason at the Ducal Palace. Other 
Lomhardi also from Carona, who were living in Venice 
and helonged to the same family, were the hrothers 
Andrea the painter, and Criatoforo Solaro, called the 
Gobiio. both of whom worked in Venice.' But the 
great master Pietro Lomhardo (d. i5i5) had only two 
sons, ^ Antonio, who died in i5i6, and Tollio, who 
died in i53a, perhaps the elder of the two and father 
of Santo (d. i56o). From the same district came 
Sehastiano da Lugano, who made the choir at Sant' 
Antonio di Castello and the Cappella Guoro at the 
Carmine ; also the Bregni or Brignoni, among whom 
we must mention Lorenzo (d. i5ai), who came either 
from Richeggia on Lugano or from Osteno on Como, 
the home of Giovanni Buora (d. i5i3), who left two 
sons. Antonio and Andrea, likewise architects 
sculptors. Milan sent Matteo Reverti, one of the 
tors of the Ca' d'Oro, and Antonio Abhondi, known 
as Scarpagnino (d. i54S). 

As Venice expanded on the mainland, she exerted all 
her powers of attraction to draw to herself and to pro- 
tect the artists of her subject cities, who, as it were in 
return for a benign government, offered their most 
illustrious offspring to the city of San Marco. The 
greatest artists of the Venetian provinces either 

' Paolelli, RmaKimealo, op. cit., p. i33. 
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the fmit of their labour to Venice, or had artistic and 
fneodly relations with Venetians. From Tre^iso we 
get Vincenzo Catena, Pier Maria, and Cirolamo Pen- 
nacchi, Paris Bordon, and Zorzon of Castelfranco ; 
Cadore gare Titian : Vicenia, the architects Tomaso 
Formenton and Palladio. the engraver of gems Valcrio 
Belli, the painters Buonconsigtio. called Marescatco, and 
Benedetto Montagna, son of the iliastrious Bartolomeo 
da Orzinuovi, Maganza and the Da Ponte of Bassano : 
Verona lent the architects Fra Giocondo. Samniiclieli, 
Falconetto, the sculptor and architect Antonio Rizzo, 
the painters Girolamo dai Lihri. Morone, Liberale. 
Carazzola, Caroto, Brusasorci, Badile. Torbido. Bom- 
(auo. Caliari, Dario \'arotari : from Padua we have 
Mantegna, Montagnana, Alessandro Varotari, and the 
sculptors Bartolomeo Bt^llano and Andrea Briosco ; 
Friuli furnishes Giovanni da Udine, Pellegrino da San 
Daniele, and Pordenone, Among otiier lands outside 
the Venelo but under the banner of San Marco, we may 
note Brescia, where Romanino flourished (i485-i566) 
and .AJessandro Bonvicino. called Moretlo (i^gS-looA) ; 
also Bergamo, which was a veritable nurscrj- of artists. 
The architecls Bartolomeo Bon (d. loag), master builder 
to the Salt Board, Guglielmo Grigi, called the Berga- 
mascodi Alzano (d. i55o). and Mauro Coducci(d. i5oi) 
from Val Bremhana, hitherto ascribed to the Solari 
family, and therefore known as Moro Lombardo,' all 
came from Bergamo ; so too did the painters Palma, 
Previlah. Cariani, Santacroce. Thus Venice drew to 
her breast the art of all her subject lands, and all shared 
in the glory of the capital. But in such a wealth of 
artists it would be beyond our scope to illustrate the 
work of all. 

We have already noted the transformation in the 
aspect of the city : both San Marco and Rialto were 
adorned with new buildings. The Veronese Antonio 

1 Ptoleiti, RinoKimtnlo. Part VI, p. 163. 
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Rino (1499). who had built the two facades of 
Ducal Palace, one on the Court, the other on 
Canal, added the staircase known suhsequently as 
the ScaJa dei Giganti, and the Arco Foscari, both of 
them works which roused and stiil rouse the greatest 
admiration. Pietro Lombardo and his sons Antonio 
and Tullio were tlie creators of the Miracolt (i48o). of 
iho Church of Sanl' Andrea at the Certosa, now demol- 
ished, and of the first courtyard of the Scuola di San 
Giovanni Evangehsta ; theirs, too, are the monuments 
to the Doges Pietro Mocenigo and Niccolb Marcello in 
SS. Giovanni e Paolo, and the Palazzo Loredan, now 
Vendramin — Calergi, on the Grand Canal, and the Pa- 
lazzo Gussoni at San Lio, than which Renaissance archi- 
tecture has no more Qorid or magnificent examples. 
These Lombardi were a family of unrivalled artists who 
scattered over Venice and other cities of the Veneto 
the incomparable riches of their designs and of their 
chisels and gave their name to the Lombardesque style 
which marks so many buildings of this period, such 
as the Ca' Dario, the Palazzi Manzoni-Angaran, Comer- 
Spinelli, Contarini dalle Figure, Grimani at San Polo on 
the Grand Canal. But of these, as of so many other 
Venetian monuments of that date, the authors cannot 
be identified with precision; for it frequently happened 
that an artist would supply a design and begin a build- 
ing which was carried on slowly under the direction of 
other architects who not uncommonly introduced modi- 
fications on the original plans. Hence the numerous 
errors in the history of Venetian art, the confusion of 
names, or the ascription to a single master of work 
that was due to the labour and ability of many. Doc- 
uments recently brought to ligiit enable us to restore 
to tlieir proper authors the facade of San Zaccaria 
(i457-i5i5), a large and imposing creation of Anton 
Marco Gambello, and Mauro Coducci ; the magnificent 
Scuola di San Marco, the work of Pietro Lombardo, 
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Giovanni Buora. and Mauro Coducci ; the Scala Con- 
tarini dal Bovolo, designed by Giovanni Candi, a Ve- 
netian, wliich is a copy of the Leaning Tower at Pisa, 
but excels it in beauty by the curve of its staircase 
and of its arches.' The Scuola di San Rocco, in which 
one knows not whether to admire more its solidity or 
its lightness, was designed by Barlolonieo Buono (iSiy) 
and completed by the Milanese Antonio Abhondi, called 
Scarpagnino, and by Sante Lombardo. The facade on 
the Campo shows a pure and broad design and is a 
veritable triumph of art ; the facade on the rio is 
equaily impressive, though Inferior on the whole. In- 
side the staircase and halls are adorned by magnificent 
works of art, among them the masterpieces of Tinloret's 
imagination. 

In the region of the intellect there was manifest a 
youthful exuberance. Every mind, every intelligence, 
even the dullest, lay open to the induencc of art, and 
that not in one aspect only, but in all its varied 
multiplicity of forms. The Venetian Battista Franco 
(b. i4g8, d. i56i) was at one and the same time 
both painter, draughtsman, engraver with the point 
and with the burin, designer of fetes and theatrical 
representations; and with facile if not always happy 
touch he would pass from his work on great altar- 
pieces and vast compositions in fresco to the graceful 
figures and minute grotesques with which he decorated 
the Scala d'Oro of the Ducal Palace. Giacomo F'ranco, 
(b. i55o. d. i6ao), perhaps a relation of Baltista. en- 
graver and editor of books, had his shop in the Frez- 
laria at the sign of the "Sole." He wrote learnedly 
on art, and his plates representing the festivals, cus- 
toms sacred and profane, costumes, palaces, are pre- 
cious documents for the history of art and of dress. 

' For the moDumenti of Ihe Rcnii'since in Venice tee Paolotli'j niruu- 
■lre«t)j quoted, and BoiIp'* note* lo tho Cicerone of fiurcLhiHt. 
The firal editioa of Ibe Cicerone wis published al Batcl io t855. 
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Francesco Marcolini, born al Forii, but a Venetian by 
long residence, was a protean genius. He was not only 
an excellent pnnter, but a no less excellent draaghtft- 
man, engraver, goldsmith,' and antiquarian, an archi- 
tectural expert, bo much so, that Sansovino selected 
his deaign lor the wooden bridge longo saspeso in aiere,' 

. . . onla Murum 
Gvarda Vinegi*. credo dei dinni 
Cb« f«re coo iogc^o toTniniuio, 
L'iDg«^iKi*o FriDceKo Uircolim.' 

Even more striking examples of rersatility are of- 
fered by the careers of some great artists who were not 
only sculptors, painters, and architects, but also en- 
gravers and metal founders. The painter Giovanni 
Bellini modelled the medallion of Mahomet U, and 
Leopardi. the author of the equestrian statue of Colle- 
oni, was abo architect of Santa Giustina at Padua,* in 
company with Briosco. and acted as master die-sinker 
and aurifex in the Mint. The architect Antonio Rizxo, 
who carved the beautiful statues of Adam and Eve (liga ?) 
in the Ducal Palace, shows himself both architect ana 
sculptor of merit in the monuments to the Doge Tron 
and to Giacomo Marcello at the Frari ; and the Lom- 
bardi proved their supremacy in the sister arts. Pietro 
and his sons, Antonio and TuUio. are the authors of 
the altars to San Jacopo and San Paolo in the transept 
of San Marco, of several sculptures at San Giobbe. of 
tbs two statues of San Paolo and San Girolamo in the 

I Ckofna (lier.. VI. 91S) Imncnliei tlus isitc Irom (ha kmnut of Ifca 
%»cnttj of Swto Sta&oa: " FnocwM UutxHta ndiBM rOraiogiD nd 



■ BruuDtitu^ Angtlk* faiwiworala. Canto XXtX. itmpiM 6j~-65. L'a^ 
iMto Vine. Zuistta iGaiia di Marano. p 97 Vm, iSfiO) Mjg. bul wiliioiK 
cpuMing lulhurilji. lliit tha brniK" wm not maJ* in i5j5 b; Mircotini. nm 
taata un'epooi ptu antiat. The beiutifiil n'Midea bridge on ilanolulml ia 
t8M> uid ui itvu brid^ callnl after tbu \ioariiii took it* plua. 

■ Baldotu. /( firuKD t il Lftfioi-Ji. iir<l,itetu dt SaU GiuUM ^IB Iha 
ArtK. Star, dffr Arlir. Aoiiu IV, fiK UI. Bgma. 1891). 
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charch of Santo Stefano. and of the sculptured orna- 
ments in the MIracoli, all modelled with incomparable 
elegance and richness of design without overloading 
or exaggeration of the embellishments. Tullio Lom- 
bardo, along with his brother Antonio, completed the 
church of San Salvalore, begun by Giorgio Spavento. 
He also made and decorated the greater part of the 
Cappella Zeno at San Marco, and executed the tombs 
of tiie Doges Andrea Vendrarain and Giovanni Moce- 
nigo at SS. Giovanni e Paolo. His, too, are the bas- 
reliefs of the Incoronazione in San Giovanni Giisostomo ; 
the angels on the font at San Martino : two busts in the 
Archaeological Museum in the Ducal Palace ; the sepul- 
chral monument of Guidarelto Guidarelli at Ravenna ; 
the Cve chimneys in the private chambers of the Doges 
and the frieze of the doors in the Equerries' room at the 
Palace, as well as the larger part of the sculpture on the 
facade of the Scuola di San Marco, tlian which nothing 
fresher or more genial or more masterly can be imagined. 
Antonio Lombardo. a workman of most delicate quality, 
designed the noble bronzes of God the Father and of 
the Virgin della Scarpa in the Cappella Zeno at San 
Marco ; they were cast by Giovanni Alberghetti and 
Pielro Campanato. The architect Jacopo Sansovino 
is the creator of the colossal marble statues of Mars 
and Neptune which give its name to the giant staircase, 
and also of the graceful Madonna in terra cotta which 
was preserved in tiie Chamber of the Loggetta ; his 
too are the bronze statuettes of Minerva. Apollo, Mer- 
cury, and Peace on the facade of the Loggetta, and the 
bronze statue of Tomaso Itangone, which Burckhardt 
compares to a portrait by Tintoret. 

But should one desire to appreciate the beauties of 
architecture and of sculpture in union, let him study 
the monument to Bartolomeo Colleoni. On a sober, 
clean-cut. graceful pedestal stands the equestrian statue 
of the Condottiere, modelled and cast with all that 
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certainty of touch which characterises a great idea 
flowing from the imagination of a great poet. Andrea 
del Verroccliio was engaged on this statue when death 
cut him oJT, in i488, and the work, was finished to 
1^96 by Leopardi. 

By the middle of the sixteenth century architecture 
was devoting itself more and more to the imitation of 
ancient Roman monuments. Vitruvius reigned su- 
preme, and even artists of the highest genius carried 
to excess the order and frigid regularity of the classical 
style. This taste inspired in a special degree three Ver- 
onese masters, — Fra Giocondo, who H'as summoned 
to the lagoons in 1 000 to carry out hydraulic works 
and fortifications ; Giovanni Maria Falconelto, who, 
according to Vasari,' introduced into Venice the Ime 
principles of building ; and Michele Sammicheli. mili- 
tary architect to the Itepubhc, who constructed the 
noble fort of Castel Sant' Andrea at the Lido, the 
Palazzo Comer at San Polo, and the grandiose pile of 
the Palazzo Grimani at San Luca. These works dis- 
play that Venetian magnificence wiiich Jacopo Sanso- 
vino understood still better bow to express, for in his 
case, at least, the worship of the past did not debar 
him from innovations in the proportions of the archi- 
traves and in the development of the orders, nor from 
conveying that individual imprint which he bestowed 
upon each building, whereby the purpose it was meant 
to serve was revealed at a glance. Sansovino designed 
the new Scuola of the Misericordia, the interior of San 
Francesco della Vigna, the Fabbriche Nuove at Rialto, 
the Palazzo Corner and the Palazzo Manin on the 
Grand Canal, the monuments to Venicr and to Poda- 
cataro at San Sebastiano. But his most striking works 
arose in the neighbourhood of San Marco : the facade 
of the now demolished church of San Genuniano, 
opposite the Basilica ; the two giants on the stair of the 

' Vasati, Lt Vilt, eU.,e<tit. Milinesi, V, 3ia. Fireme. tSSo. 
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Palace ; the Loggetla with its statues, swept away by 
the fall of the Campanile ; the Mint, sombre; austere, 
and massive ; lastly, the Libreria. When Sansovino 
died in 1570, the Library was still unfinished. It was 
completed by Vincenzo Scamozzi, of Vicenza, who also 
earned on Sansovino"a design in the Procuratie Nuove. 
The sumptuous pile of tlie Library, which Palladio 
thought the pih ricco ed ornato edlficio eke forse sia 
itato fatlo dagli aniichi in qua, was adorned by sculp- 
tures from the chisel of Danese Cattaneo, son of Pietro 
da Salo, of Tommaso Lombardo, of Girolamo of Fer- 
rara, of Girolamo Campagna, of Giovanni Grapiglia, of 
Francesco Chiona, of Camillo MEU'iani, of VirgiUo and 
Agoatino Rubini,' and others. 

Less bold than Sansovino, more faithful to the arch- 
itectural maxims of the classical period. Andrea Palladio 
designed the churclies of San Giorgio and of the Rc- 
dentore, the facade of San Francesco della Vigna, the 
Convent of the Carita, and other buildings ; graceful 
yet imposing, but too severe in their symmetry, too 
correct, too studied. Venice was no fit theatre for the 
measured art of Palladio, which found itself more at 
home among his native hills, where the surrounding 
landscape helped to modify the impression of rigidity, 
and the style assumed a suavity of composition and 
of line, a serene nobility of form, bringing repose to 
the mind and satisfaction to the eye. Venice, on the 
contrary, created by man, reflects tlie imaginative 
aadacity of man even in her architecture, which is 
mobile, varied, and fantastic, like the colours of sunset, 
or the shimraer on the waters of the lagoon. Such an 
art could not find favour with the Vicentine master, 
who shrank from all that was capricious or fantastic. 

The Venetian Da Ponte was the architect of the 
severe but vigorous prison buildings at the Ponte della 
Paglia. the bridge at Rialto, and the great hall of the 
> Arch, di Stito, Proc. di Sta Marco, De Supra, Libra Cauier. 
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Tana, at the arsenal. But bis chief claim to merit lies 
in the fact that he saved the Ducal Palace from an out- 
rageous restoration. On the night of December ao, 
1677, fire dalli camini di alcume slanlie de scadieri 
del Ser^ Principe,' spread through the Palace with 
terrible fury, destroying the Sala dello Scrulinio and 
the Sala del Maggior Consiglio, in which the paintings 
of Gentile da Fabriano, of the Vivarini. of Carpaccio, 
of Titian, of Pordenone, of Tintorct and Veronese, all 
perished, and the whole building was seriously damaged. 
The Senate consulted various architects on the subject 
of restoration, among others Palladio : had their advice 
been accepted, the glorious Palace would have been 
ruined forever, for tliose masters, enamoured of the 
classical style and not understanding the play of fancy 
which marks the style of the Middle Ages, submitted 
a purely romanesque design for an entirely new dwell- 
ing for the Doge. By good luck among the fifteen 
architects consulted there was one who expressed tlie 
opinion that in carrying out the restorations not a mould- 
ing, not a line, in the original plan should be modified. 
The Senate prudently adopted the advice given by Da 
Ponte. and in eight months he carried out the restora- 
tion with the profoundest respect for the audacities of 
construction and the marvellous fantasy of design which 
characterise the Ducal Palace and make it a building 
unique in all the world. 

And here we may be pardoned a digression on the 
topic of fires, which at that period were of a ruinous 
character, partly because so much wood was used in 
construction, partly because the means for putting them 
out were so defective. The Ducal Palace itself was fre- 
quently devastated. We may give a condensed account 
of a fire taken from Sanudo's Diaries, though it would 
be better read in the vigorous simplicity of the original 
dialect. 

* Arch, (ti StitD, Ceremoniali, 1, p. Uiv, t^. 
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On the night of August 16, i53a, fire broke out in 
the Malombra Palace at San Maurizio. This palace 
had lately been bought for twenty thousand ducats by 
the Procurator Giorgio Comaro. The house was a 
splendid pile, the finest in Venice and one might even 
say in all Italy; it was lordly, magnificent, and com- 
modious, and In a few hours it was burned lo the 
ground. The cause was not unknown. The Cornaro 
family owned the famous commandery in Cyprus, and 
thence had been sent many cases of sugar and of cotton. 
To dry the sugar in the storerooms, braziers were 
lighted, and the servants forgot to put them out com- 
pletely at night. The beams caught fire from the heat, 
and about five o'clock in the morning, when all were 
sleeping, the flames burst out with terrible fury. Some 
passers-fay saw the smoke, and gave the alarm by 
thundering on the door ; hut tlie household was sound 
asleep. The doors were at last burst open, and every- 
body lent a hand to carry the gold and silver and 
strong boxes full of specie over to the houses of the Zorzi 
and the Malipiero, and to throw out of window the 
heavier furniture and the bales of cotton and sacks of 
sugar, while the women and children ran distracted 
through the chambers, where many had entered lo help 
in putting out the flames and many more to rob under 
cover of the confusion. Most of the property which 
had belonged to tlie Queen of Cyprus was either burned 
or destroyed, along with many pictures, a famous marble 
Roman bust tiiat was in itself worth a fortune, and the 
rich decoration of the apartment of Francesco Corner, 
Bishop of Brescia. One brave man having climbed up, 
through Qames and smoke, to the garrets, was unable to 
return and had to come down by means of a rope. The 
fa^de fell with a tremendous crash, burying three men * 

1 Smudo. Diarl LVI. 791: "36 igosto. t53a. Da poi diinar to 
Pregadi. Fu lelo una >uplic>tion de una msdre. da un Alviie de Simon di 
I'Arten*) r[u*l i morto ii incandio di Chi Corner, et ha 7 »orelle e il pidra 
vivo, et fu poilo p«r tuUo il Colegio the lotdi I'lvei al lorno al Aneaal 
oUre li aoldi 6 liauo diti ■ la midre per il luo Tiver." 
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and geriously injuring a fourth. The crackling of the 
beams, the crash of failing masonry, the cries of 
the people, were mingled with the sullen pealing of the 
bells of Santa Maria Zobenigo. San Vitale, and San 
Maurizio. " lo verso nona " — proceeds Sanudo — 
'■ havendo grandissimo dolor e lanto clie piu di dir non 
po8SO, s" per il private die questa casa e mia amicissima. 
si per il pubblico die e la piti bela caia de Venezia . . . 
andai per barcba per canal grande ... a veder il fuogo, 
qual erra si grande e di tanta bampa che mi spaventai 
... da poi andai a cha Malipiero da ser Jacomo Corner 
a confortarlo dicendoli : Deusdedit, Dens abstuUt." On 
the borders of the noblest waterway in the world next 
morning there was nothing to be seen but the black 
and smoking ruins of the magnificent building ; not a 
stone remained in its place save the pillars of the entrance 
from the canal and two walls, so shaky that it terrified 
one to look at them. The Cornaro family immedi- 
ately began to rebuild the Palace, and entrusted the work 
to Sansovino, who raised the imposing edifice we admire 
to-day, in which the splendour of Renaissance art, now 
at its maturity, already shows some sign of decadence. 

At the close of the Cinqueccnto architects had become 
more and more devoted to the antique and were there- 
fore confined to the monotonous repetition of the same 
motives. Tliis provoked a natural revolt against the 
rules of Vitruvius. and builders began to break up the 
lines, to pile on moulding, to confound the orders, lo 
curve the cornices, to twist the columns, to cover the 
angles and edges with volutes, projections, ornaments ; 
tlms, in a word, opening the way to the irregularities 
and caprices of the barocco style. 

So too in sculpture the example of Michelangelo, 
who had pushed his art to a point where only his 
superhuman genius could sustain and govern it. was 
followed by Sansovino and his pupils, who. in revolt 
against servile imitation of the antique, went to the 
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opposite extreme, and did violence lo the doe serenity 
of art by letting fancy run riot, and by wringing from 
the marble figures ciiaractemed by unnatural pose, 
convulsive movement, and flying drapery. Among 
Sanaovino's pupils we must mention Pietro da Sal6, 
and hia son Domenico ; Francesco Segala ; the Paduan 
Zotto; the Carrarese Danese Gattaneo, who carved the 
Apollo on the well in the cortile of the Zecca ; Giro- 
lamo da Ferrara, author of the bas-reliefs of the 
Loggetta, and Tiziano Minio, who, with Dcsiderio of 
Florence, modelled the cover of the font at San Marco. 
In the midst of this debasement of taste, Alessandro 
Vittoria, a native of Trent, distinguished himself by the 
richness of his fancy ; he bent his talent to the most 
delicate work, but also at times allowed it to run riot in 
the strangest fashion. Ilis architectural acliievemcnts, 
such as the Cliapel of the Rosario at SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo, the Scuola di San Girolamo at San Fanlin, Pa- 
lazzo Baibi on the Grand Canal, appear to us poor in 
spite of their elaborate ornamentation ; but his stuccoes 
on the ceiling of the Library and on the vault of the 
Scala d' Oro are bold in design and display the vigour 
of an impatient genius : they are carried through with a 
rapidity of execution that recognises no obstacles and 
goes in search of difljcultics, that shrinks before nothing 
that is bizarre provided it be bold and novel. Vittoria 
proves himself an able artist in his portrait busts, re- 
markable for their fidelity to life and their excellent 
modelHng, Vittoria's followers, like Tiziano Aspette, 
author of the colossal statue in the atrium of tlic Mint 
standing opposite the more correct work of his fellow- 
pupil Girolamo Campagna, lacked their master's genius, 
exaggerated his defects, and dragged his art into the 
wildest excesses. 

It was painting, however, rather than architecture 
or sculpture, which really reQected the life of Venice 
during the Renaissance. 
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The artigtic sap. so fresh and rich in Jacopo BelUni, 
flowed not merely through the family tree in the 
persons of Gentile and Giovanni, Lul spread through 
all branches of the Venetian school. The hright light 
of Jacopo'g genius, and the less vigorous but no less 
pure glow of Antonio Vivarini, penetrated even the 
humblost workshops, and fired some lively intellect 
who then and there began his novitiate to art. Thus 
from tlie little school of Lazzaro Oastinni (d. t5ia), 
which held its modest way between the pupils of 
Vivarini and of Belhni and preserved the native tra- 
ditions, there emerged, as it would seem, that great 
artist Carpaccio and two other worthy companions, 
lienedetlo Diana and Giovanni Alansucti. both of whom 
later on drew towards the Belhni. 

Giovanni Bellini, el piu excellente piUor d'llalia, as 
Sanudo calls him, exercised a stronger influence on 
Venetian painting than any other master, and his teach- 
ing set the standard and gave the direction to numerous 
followers, among whom we may mention Francesco Bis- 
8<51o, Niccolo Itondinelli of Havenna, Crisloforo Casell! 
of Parma, Lattanzio of Rimini, Andrea Previtah, Giro- 
lamo da Santa Croce, Pier Maria Pcnnacchi, Vincenzo 
Catena, Barlolomeo Veneto, and many others, who, if 
not directly pupils of the Venetian master, at least came 
under his influence, such as Bartolomeo Montagna, and 
Giovanni Bonconsigli, called Marescalco, both from 
Vicenza, Boccaccio Boccaccino of Cremona, andanother 
Lomhard who still hides his name and whom we have 
agreed to call the pseudo Boccaccino. Giambellino'a 
latest pupils were his most illustrious, — Palma il Vec- 
chio, Lorenzo Lotto, and the two giants Zorzon da Cas- 
telfranco and Titian. The genius of Giovanni Bellini did 
not wane with advancing years ; every work of his brush 
is stamped with a nobility and grandeur truly Latin, a re- 
pose that is never ruffled, that elevates and illuminates all 
he produced, a sentiment at once profound and sincere. 
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When Albert Diirer came for the second time to the 
lagoons in the year i5o6 and left the imprint of his 
artistic point of view upon the work of Venetian 
painters, more especially upon that of GiambcUino, 
the German master wrote thus to his friend Pirk- 
heimer : "I wish you had an opportunity of being 
here. I am sure the time would not hang heavy on 
your hands, for there are many able men and true 
artists in tliis city. " ' These were the artists who mark 
the almost imperceptible change from the old epoch to 
the new. Each of them seems to possess a double 

f>erBonality, the one looking with longing eyes to the 
iiture, the other dwelling with aOectionate gaze upon the 
east. In the pictures of Gentile Bellini, of Benedetto 
liana, of Giovanni Mansueti, of Vettor Carpaccio, 
the most genial transcriber of Venetian life, we note a 
certain aspect of things, a certain arrangement of the 
externals of life, which belong to the Middle Ages ; 
but on the other hand the style of the dress, the fur- 
nishings of the liouse, the monuments, the architecture, 
betray the new movement, and convince us that the 
artist is already hving in a new world. In fact, we 
no longer get the old rigidity of form, but in its place 
movement and warmth, the joyous imprint of the time 
and place, a life full, serene, graceful, and yet at the 
same time we note a strange blending of anotlicr senti- 
ment which would appear to bo opposite and contra- 
dictory, an intimate sense of sweetness, a winning 
shyness which both in art as in life Is frequently 
synonymous with sincerity. The study of hfe which 
these artists approacli with passion seems stamped with 
a timidity which in the expression of feeling retains a 
flavour of the Middle Ages. 

Painting in the Quattrocento, which was not yet 
master of all technical means, and preserved a childlike 

' TtituaiDg, Diirtr-Gtiekichti uimm Ltltent uitd tciner Kantt. Leipiia, 
1B76. 
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I notable impulse from the method of oil painting 
which Antonello da Messina learned from the Flemish 
painters, at that time numerous in Italy. He cannot 
be said to have introduced it. for it was already knowa, 
but he certainly brought it to perfeclion in Venice 
when he went there towards the close of liyi or at 
the beginning of ik']b. We have already observed 
tliat the artists of the Trecento, born mid the luminous 
sky and waters of the lagoon, were fully alive to the 
spirit of colour, though their mastery of form was still 
imperfect; and colour grew ever more vivid, more 
harmonious in the hands of painters in the following 
century, who, with the help of the new technique, 
were able to educate their eye and their imagination 
to grasp the vision of buildings which reflected the 
I splendours of the Orient, the movement of form 
I in the fetes of llie city, the infinite variety of costume 
and of dress. And so not only in the pictures of 
Carpaccio and of Gentile Bellini do we get the luminous 
' splendour of their home, but also in the divine Ma- 
donnas of Giambellino, in the pensive saints of Barlo- 
lomeo and Alvise Vivarini, of Cima da Concgliano, 
and of Marco Basaiti, the gorgeous robes, the crimson 
brocades, the shot silks are but a reflection of the 
daKxling sumptuousncss of Venetian life. Later masters 
could add hut little to this strong yet limpid harmony 
of colour, tliough they changed and transformed thfl 
aim of art at the opening of the Cinquecento. 

The primitive period of painting, so attractive in its 
naive realism, in the modesty and simplicity with 
which it expressed placid pleasure and calm suflering, 
pursued its natural course till it blossomed into the ani- 
mation and grandiosity of movement, the superb grace 
and triumphant portrayal of an abundant life, in the 
masters of the Cinquecento, whose works were studied 
and judged by the eyes of those who made them and of 
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contemporaries who ordered ihem and appreciated them, 
not by the eyes of those who to-day consider and in- 
terpret, at the distance of centuries and in obedience 
to the sentiments of their own age. these creations of a 
genius which flourished in the full flowering period of 
beauty and of dehght.' 

The first to free himself from the early timidity was 
Zorzon da Castelfranco, who in the midst of the allure- 
ments of carnal beauty managed to preserve a lofty and 
poetic sentiment. His life is veiled in mystery; but 
the joys and sorrows which agitated tliis mighty spirit 
are laid bare in his imaginative work, which by a 
strange but hardly ridiculous analogy have won for bim 
the title of the Byron of painting.^ 

Following this marvellous painter, who seems to 
have had in his soul the echo of two centuries, there 
opens the period of Joyous sensuousness. The artists 
of the Cinquecento, with the exception of a sohtary 
thinker here and there, show us the most seductive 
aspects of life and a youthful play of the senses without 
bestowing too much thought on the inner meaning of 
things. It may be that any commotion of their spirit- 
ual natures would only have injured the art of these 
masters, which grasped to tlie full all external beauty, 
and rendered it with a magnificent certainty of eETect 
which was lacking in their naiver predecessors and was 
degraded in their followers of a corrupter age. They 
studied, above all, the more obvious and striking picto- 
rial eflects, grace of pose, bold foreshortening, all the 
contrasts and play of light and shade. They did not 
aim at ideality or at profundity of thought ; they paid no 
attention to historic accuracy, content to be true to the 
object before their eyes ; and whatever be their subject, 
their models are the nobles in their gorgeous robes and 

> WoimiD. DU Klauaehe Kaiat. Etne Ein/ubrung tn dU Italirnudit Re- 
MiilMince. Mooazo. 190:, llillabruid, Le protttime lU la fonne daat Ul arit 
figuralifs, trad. Piris, igoS. 

• Direiifi de PodIm, £i. jut la pe'att. via., p. 5i. P«ri<, 1B87. 
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the women of tlie golden hair, their setting sumptaoui^ 
banquets and splendid festivals. Even in sacred pic- 
tures one would take them to be pagans who painted 
these Christs and Madonnas, these angels and saints ; 
and the sublime sorrows of Christianity are transformed 
into a smiling and graceful mythology, wherein we 
meet with visions of joy, the gaiety of life, the conse- 
cration of all tlie pleasures which mind, eye, or hand 
can wring from art. The age desired no more, or, to 
be more accurate, it would have demanded from art 
seductions more potent still. Pictro Aretino. that 
great cynic, is a proof; be writes to the Marquis of 
Mantua promising to secure from Sansovino "Una 
Venere si vera e s'l viva, che empia di libldinc iJ pen- 
Biero di ciascuno che la miri." and from Sebastian del 
Piomho a picture of a beautiful new subject, not one of 
the ordinary sacred subjects, hut " senza hipocrisie, d6 
Btigmati, nh chiodi."^ | 

Titian may almost he taken as a living type of the ■ 
age. He cornea before us, dominating as a genius, 
magniGcent as a king. " Fu il piii hello e maggiore 
tmitatore della nalura," says Vasari ; and in truth 
never was painting richer, stronger, more veracious 
than in the hands of this master colourist. No one 
has ever more faithfully rendered the tremors of the 
body, the delight of the senses ; hut all play of intimate 
feeling is banished from Titian's work, and ho vibrates 
to the passionate worship of the beautiful alone. The 
pulsing of the heart, the struggles of the mind, never 
arrest the painter for a moment ; he is content to 
reproduce with matchless mastery the life of the 
senses as dominant over the life of the spirit. He has 
the repose of strength ; a mind that neither listens nor 
interrogates, and accepts life as it is, without attempt- 
ing to sound its mysteries. That is not to say that ne 

1 Cf. Luiio, P. Antino aei pi-imi suol <uini a Ytneiia e (a Co' 
Coiuaga. 
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could not read the hearts of men ; some of his portraits, 
like some by Tintorct and I^tto, give us in masterly 
fashion the character of their subject. But in order to 
achieve this result these artists required leisure for close 
converse witli their sitters, uninterrupted by the press 
of daily life. Then indeed they could produce a por- 
trait of such striking ability, free at once from meticu- 
lous attention to details and from superficial indiOerence, 
cutting right down to the spirit of the man with such 
subtlety of psychological intuition that their brush 
recalls to us tne searching portraiture we meet with in 
the despatches of the Venetian Ambassadors. 

Titian reigns hke a sovereign over the glorious com- 
pany of artists, his contemporaries : Sebastian del Pi- 
ombo, the happiest follower of Giorgione ; Palma il 
Veccbio, a supreme artist in some respects, especially bis 
drawing, in which he surpasses Titian himself; Bonifa- 
lio, who can only be really studied at Venice, where bis 
genius and his mastery in colour appear in full splen- 
dour ; Lorenzo Lotto, one of the few who altempteu the 
expression of character, especially in some of his por- 
traits, notably in that of the Bishop de' Rossi in the 
Naples Museum ; the Trevisan Rocco Marconi, who 
worked from i5o5 and felt the influence of Palma and 
copied his transparent colouring; Pordenone, vigorous 
as draughtsman and painter : Schiavone, remarkable for 
his rich impasto ; the two Brescians, Romanino, full of 
imagination and strong in colour ; and Moretto, a rapid 
workman though never slovenly, and master of the 
great portrait painter Moroni, born at Bondio in the 
territory of Bergamo about i5a5 ; Paris Bordon, in 
whose pictures, notably in the " Fisher's Ring," we 
catch an echo of tlie sumptuous atmosphere of Venice ; 
Bassano, the faithful interpreter of field life ; and so on, 
— a veritable army of geniuses, who one and all pos- 
sessed the sense of colour, though not all were masters 
of form. 
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Among Venetian artists of this period Tintorct di*- 
playa the highest imagination, and in some of hlM, 
pictures he is the supreme draughtsman ; Paolo Vero- 
nese is the most attractive colounst. lie is indeed thft. 
poet of \enetian pomp, the lyrist of light and colour, 
the most varied and luminous interpreter of an art that 
sought to express splendour and beauty. Gaiety is the 
note of his genius, a gaiety that wiUingly lends itself to 
iancy and caprice. On his canvases ttiought, feeling, 
emotion, are transformed into plastic grace of marvellous 
beauty, into a consummate reproduction of all that it 
external and that appeals to the senses, lie creates a 
world of varied delight ; seductively voluptuous women, 
chuhhy children, smiUng, with smooth brows, strong' 
men and blond youths, downcast glances, eyes of flame, 
white breasts and rich brown skin, dwarfs and giants, 
princes and courtiers. His pictures are so skilfully 
composed, so fresh is the tone, so harmonious the 
colouring, that one can fancy nothing more attractive, 
brilliant, joyous. 

Amid all the attractive manifestations of this art 
which satisfies the eye but does not touch the spirit, 
Tintorct alone, that vehement and passionate soul, 
gives us side by side the luminous splendour of the 
heavens and the terror of profound and dark abysses. 
In some of his pictures, the " Bacchus and Ariadne," 
for example, the light is diffused over the water in « 
thousand ripples, all is charged and palpitates with joy ; 
in others, as in the " Miracle of Saint Mark," dramatic 
energy and skill in painting unite in a sublime har- 
mony ; in others again, as in the " Crucifixion," a livid 
light breaks through the clouds, the air is full of a 
deep dejection, the tragic spirit is the master's strong- 
est inspiration. Innumerable and varied images seem 
to have been born ceaselessly in Tintoret's tumultuous 
brain. With liim there died that breath of 8uprem*| 
beauty which had passed over the art of Venice. 
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In Venetian painting of the Renaissance, from the 
earliest masters to the last of the Ginquccenlo, it is 
remarkable that the protagonist of the scene is hardly 
ever an individual, but the crowd. Some of the reli- 
gious pictures of the Quattrocento and some portraits of 
Titian. Tintoret, Lotto, and other masters of the Ciii- 
queccnto do suggest a concentration of interest in a 
single figure ; but in piclures representing historical 
subjects where many Cgures are introduced no one of 
them particularly arrests the attention, and the eye 
wanders satisfied over the joyous throng with all its 
variety of colour and of movement. The pictures of 
Carpaccio and Bellini give us Venice as their protago- 
nist, — Venice tn her public pomp and ceremony laying 
the Orient under contribution for her splendour and 
her colour; in the works of later masters we catch an 
echo of the gaiety of the Venetian populace. The 
Florentine masters, even when their subject is complex 
in composition, usually fasten the attention upon some 
leading personage ; the Venetians, on the contrary, give 
us a general picture of a crowd in which no single, 
isolated figure is dominant. This diflfcrence may, per- 
haps, explain why from the very first the charming 
scenes of Gentile Bellini and Carpaccio met with such 
favour, while Mantegna, in whose work the crowd is 
a mere accessory, and the individual isolated, vigorous, 
sculpturesque, is dominant in a setting of classical 
arcades and vestibules, found but scanty approval in 
the lagoons. 

There is a wide difference between the whole tone 
of public life in Florence and in Venice. At Florence a 
few individuals of special energy or astuteness dominate 
history and stand oat supreme ; such were Farinata, 
Dante, Giano detla Bella, Michcle di Lando, Lorenzo 
de' Medici, Machiavelli, Guicciardini. At Venice, on 
the other hand, the individual was absorbed in the 
State, which refused independent initiative to the 
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individual and aimed at co-ordinaling the action of each 
member of the community with the movement of the 
whole. No personality was permitted to emerge and 
take up a position hostile to the Republic, lest the hght 
of liberty should be obscured by a throne. The am- 
bitions of the Medici would have found no fitting soil 
in Venice. 

As in pubUc life, so in art. The Tuscan artist with 
his brush or with his chisel presents us with a clearly 
defined portrait of the leading men of his day, of his 
dearest friends or his most loathed enemies ; and witli 
such patient care would he study the appearance of 
these that we find actual portraits of distinguished 
Florentines included in great pictorial compositions or 
carved upon public monuments, — for example. Dona- 
tello's portrait of Francesco Soderini on the Campanile 
of the Duomo under the guise of Jeremiah. In the 
frescoes of the Brancacci Chapel we can distinctly recog- 
nise the Likenesses of MasoUno. Masaccio, Fihppino, 
Botticelli, Pollaiuolo. In the duomo at Orvieto Luca 
Signorelli has introduced the portraits of himself and 
many of his friends, Niccolo. Paulo, and Vitellozzo 
Vitelli. Giovan Paulo and Orazio Baglioni. Venetian 
painters, it is true, sometimes introduce into their 
pictures the portrait of a patron or of a friend, but 
these are lost in the general crowd, do not strike the 
eye at once, and have no particular distinction unless 
it be where a patrician has caused himself to be painted 
close by Christ or the Virgin, not as an act of devotion 
but as a confirmation of his superiority, for the people 
when worshipping tlic divinity would at the same time 
bow the knee to those who ruled the State. As a rule, 
however, in iVenetian pictures the individual is lost in 
the joyous throng. Thus Venetian art unconsciously 
expresses the poUtical idea to which the Republic owed 
her greatness and her independence, — the principle 
that the individual must be merged in the State. 




The Pr("«nl virion of tli<> ClilM h->.<n bt-fori' Sim.'on 
— nlUr decorilion hy Carparcia (l5to) for tlie Cliurctl 
«rS. Giol.be. (Vpnicp. Ai-bcIpuij) 
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THE ARTS APPLIED TO INDUSTRY 

WHEN Venice began gradually to lose the profits 
she had hitherto drawn from her colonial 
enterprises, she turned to account the develop- 
ment of taste produced by the Renaissance, and both 
with a view to her own embellishment and also as a 
source of revenue, she surrounded herself with all the 
glories of art. One form of art especially attracted 
her, — that which spread from the studios of Bellini, 
Titian, and Tlntorel, and eventually reached the work- 
shops of the humbler craftsmen, creating a new industry 
in artistic objects which throughout Italy and more espe- 
cially in Venice, at thai epoch, were the necessary and 
natural complement to the line arts. But wliile in other 
countries artistic industries appeared as the inevitable 
but not necessarily mercenary outcome of the study ol 
form and only later assumed the character of a business, 
at Venice the idea of converting this artistic movement 
into a source of gain took shape at once under the 
pressing need created by the dechne in commerce and 
the compulsion to find new sources of revenue and new 
outlets lor industrial activity. In short, in the new 
condition of affairs Venice endeavoured to become an 
industrial Slate, recognising that she was outstripped 
in maritime supremacy and in commerce ; and the in- 
dustrial movement joined hands with the arts. The 
supreme geniuses who had adorned the city with mon- 
uments, statues, pictures, gladly lent iheir aid lo draw 
together all ihe arts which conti'ibuted to the embellish- 
ment, the comfort, and the needs of daily life in a single 
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effort of youthful enterprise bent on producing a result 
that should be at once pleasant to the eye and stately 
in design. These great masters entered the modest 
worksliops of the wood-carver, the smith, the stonfr- 
cutter, the carpenter, the goldsmith, educating them 
and freely assisting, by counsel, advice, and example,- 
to develop the feeling and taste of the artisan, who' 
under their guidance frequently reached the summit of 
his profession. The arts were naturally allied to each 
other, and churches, palaces, statues, pictures, furni- 
ture, dress, ornaments, jewelry, display tnal instinct for 
beauty which was common to all. Thus Venice deveU 
oped those noble traditions which led her to consecrate 
her art to faith and to the fatherland, and towed a rich, 
varied, and joyous harmony of design and colour to the 
trade in objects of luxury considered as a symbol of 
her greatness. That is why the government never 
ceased to foster the growth of industries by appointing 
oflicers to supervise them and by the concession of 
privileges of citizenship to foreign artiticers who chow 
to settle in the city. 

The industries which owe their value not merely to 
skill of hand but also to the play of the intelligence are 
those which are most directly connected with the fine 
arts. Such, for example, is the craft of the bronie- 
foundcr, which becomes a truly noble art when model- 
ler and founder are united in the same person. 

The Paduan school of founders influenced Venetian 
craftsmen for many years. Tlie glory of the Paduan 
school was Bellano, master of the Paduan Andrea 
Briosco, known as Crispo in Latin and in Italian by his 
nickname of Riccio (i46o-i533), author of the can- 
delabrum in the Santo at Padua, a marvellous play of 
caprice in which, as in a dream, tritons, harpies, 
nereids, satyrs, centaurs, are wreathed together. By 
some, Briosco, and hy others Antonio Rizzo, is credited 
with the bust supposed to represent Andrea Loredan, — ■ 
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a work of such exquisite modelling that we are forced 
to conclude that it was wrought from a death-mask. 
All that was most heautiful and most precious from 
the foundries of Padua went to enrich the dwellings of 
Venetian nobles, and those hronzcs, great and small, 
the statuettes, vases, morlara, candlesticks, ink-pots, 
knockers which are now scattered among museums and 
the collections of amateurs, all display an originahty of 
design and a vigour of execution wnich are admirable. 
The Venetian master Alessandro Lcopardi (d. lOaa) 

Eossessed still greater grace than the Paduan cral'tsmen. 
eopardi completed the statue of Colleoni, modelled 
and cast the three bronze sockets for the tlagstaffs on 
the Piazza dl San Marco and probably the two massive 
figures of the Mori on the clock-tower, who strike the 
bell founded by Simone Campannlo and delicately orna- 
mented with the symbolical lion. Leopardi had, as 
a companion in the mint (i48^). Vittore Gamhelio, 
commonly called Cameho, sculptor, founder, gold- 
smith, and dye-sinker. His are the twelve apostles in 
the choir of Santo Stefano, and the two plaques in half 
rehef, now in the Accadcmia, which at one time 
adorned the tomb of Gambello's brother Rriamonle, 
founder and jeweller, as was their third brother, 
Ruggero . 

The door of the Presbytery of San Marco, by San- 
sovino, and still more the Cappella Zeno, prove the 
height of excellence which bronze-founding had reached 
in Venice. Cardinal Battista Zeno died on May 8, 
l5oi, leaving the hulk of his fortune to the Republic 
on condition that a bronze mausoleum should be 
erected to his memory in San Marco. The magnificent 
monument was begun in i5o3 and fmished in i5id. 
It stands in the chapel of the Madonna della Scarpa, 
which it adorns with its statues, friezes, the effigy of 
the Cardinal, and the altar with its columns, bas-rehefs, 
and three larger statues. These beautiful works were 
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designed and modelled by Antonio Lombardo and 
Paolo Savin, and cast by Giovanni Alberghetto and 
Pietro Campanato. 

The art of bronze- working, so sumptuous in ihe 
statues and monuments of Venice, did not lose this 
characteristic when applied to objecis less noble, such 
as the guns and cannon founded by Alberghetto dei 
Conti and Campanato, and domestic utensils modelled 
by distinguished artists like Sansovino and Vittoria. 
The skilful touch of the chisel vunquished the rigidity 
of the material, and gave it a plastic softness as of wax 
in some of the medals and plaques by Matteo da Fasti 
fflor, i446, d. ligo), of Sperandio Savelli (c. i4a5, 
d. after i5oi), of Giovanni Cavino (c. 1500-1070), of 
Bartolomeo Gruato (d. i5a8). of DomenJco Veneziano 
fflor. l548). of Valerio Belli (c. iA«8, d. i548), of 
Andrea SpinelU of Parma (1008, d. i549)-' 

After the middle of the Cinquecento the caprice of 
artists in bronze surpassed all bounds in the search 
for new forms. Correctness of outline was held for 
coldness, and the productions of the bronze-founder's 
craft became overstudied, fantastic, bizarre. It was 
Jacopo Sansovino and Alessandro Vittoria who gave 
this new, capricious, and somewhat degraded imprint 
to the whole art of Venice, but more especially to the 
art of bronze-founding. This exaggeration of orna- 
ment — always carried out, however, by skilful hands 
— is illustrated in Vittoria's two candelabras, which 
were partially destroyed by the fire in the chapel of 
the Rosario at SS- Giovanni e Paolo, and in another 
candelabra of Vittoria's school (1077) to the left of 
the high altar at Santo Stefano, We see clearly the 
change that had come over decorative art after the 
date of Sansovino and Vittoria if we compare two 

• Fibricij, MtdailUn der italienUclien Renaissttjut. Leipjig. Fried- 
Ueader. DU italimUehm Schaamumtn da fanfiehnirn Jahrhandiris. BerliD, 
1880. Annind. L<t miJailUuii UalUnt. Piri>, iS83. Hoi», Le$ midail- 
Uun dt la Renaiiiana. Pirii, 1887. , 
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works by two Bresclan masters : the twin candelabra 
in San Marco, given lo the HcpubUc by Bishop Alto- 
bello Averoldi, were made in the early years of the 
sixteenth century by MafFeo Olivieri of firescia (b. 
i484), they display all the exquisite taste of their 
epoch ; on the other hand, after the middle of the 
Cinquecento another Brescian from the Riviera di Salb, 
Andrea Baruzzi, son of Alcasandro (b. i53o),^ modelled 
and cast the candelabra in the church of the Salute, 
undoubtedly a work of great beauty, but showing in 
its design and in its style the new characteristic of 
caprice. 

We must not forget to mention tliat humble relation 
of the noble art of bronze-founding, tlie pewterera 
craft, as one of the crafts which flourished in Venice. 
Trade in Venetian pewter can be traced lo an early 
date, but the craft was not recognised by the State 
before the year i^Sa. The Mariegola, or by-laws of 
the guild, now unfortunately lost, contained important 
information as to technique.^ The common objects in 
pewter, such as oil cruets and canisters, were una- 
dorned ; but lavorifmi, such as cups, platters, trenchers, 

' FeatuAi, Di!, tUgll arliili breseiani. Brascii, 1877. 

> The Uaritgola ol Ihe pewterera recorded compliinti lodsed on ]\ilj 
II, lj8o. on account of the debuemcnl of the metal employed. The 
PillDuedifDri del Comune ■tcordinglj (tied the stKDclird of the amalgKm to 
be emplo)red id the finer pewter ■( liic XXV de tlagna fin tl in qatllo col- 
lado lia mato la lua tempera die umo a/ut do de marcbixeta el unit da de 
rome. Item lire lie de $lagno vecchio ban e Jin. E da poi foadulo tuto 
iiuieme. Queila te iaienda eiier boaa et fina karatada. To prevoat («UiG- 
calioo it w» forbidden to hammer or file old pewter, (Dd the etportstion 
from VeDice of the tools and the moiildt for working in pewter ww pro- 
bibited. The craflsmeo wore bound to sUmp the work aenl out from 
their ihopg con el luo nume con una Corona di lapra. On March 9, tSso, 
the Council of Ton ordered that in place of the crown the damp of Sin 
MlTco ihould be used. Garaoui, in his Piai:a Vntveraale, gtrei ui aaiua 
information a» lo the method of working in tin or pewter. The molten 
metal w» run into moulds of while tufa ; the rough 1 ' 
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dishes, beakers, were embellished with borders : 
graceful patterns. 

The art of the goldsmith, the most refined of all the 
industrial arts, was notable in Venice for the elegance 
of its workmanship. Throughout the whole of the 
Cinquecento German goldsmitbs continued to work in 
tlic lagoons^ and held the esteem of their clients; but 
their art gradually assimilated fresh elements and as- 
sumed new forms. An example of this emancipated 
art is lo be seen in a coffer in the Trivulzio collection 
at Milan ; it is wrought in graceful arabesques and is 
the work of Paolo Itizzo, artist in damascene work, 
who in 1570 had a shop at the sign of the Colomliina 
in the Ruga degli Orefici at Rialto.* Rizzo signed him- 
self Paulas Ageminias, and his works were in request 
among the great people of Italy who desired to possess 
cose rare et divine di tal arle.^ It may be that in this 
same shop at tbe sign of the Colomhina, another Rizzo, 
called Giovanni. zoUiero. worked in 1^76 for Duke 
Ercole I, on a great oblong diamond, jallo a facele 
liguto in ana panizuola doro.* In loyi tbe jewellers 
Delia Vecchia refused an oCTer from Henry III of 
aG.ooo golden crowns for a jewelled sceptre made 
by thera;^ and about the same date Antonio Pesaro 
sold to the Duke of Mantua for ii5o ducats a silver 

1 In lSg7 '■ Rigo Eiler (5o Auipurgh todcHo gioielli^ro in Venetii " 
nude lot Ibe Hirquis of Msnlua " due gioicUi grandi di capello. nno cum 
foggia di uccello pulicono. I'allro de una iDisella [com] udo uniccimo cum 
piu diamanti. imeraldo. rubini. laSiri. perls et una grinDta granite, ogni 
ton Uvorata alU lodewh*," Bertololti. Lt Aril Minori alia Corte di Mon- 
toud (in Iha Arth. Slor. Lombardo, Vol. 5. p. iSJ. Milano. 1888) menlioni 

■ Matteo Cotlaa living al the SS. Apostoli. " orpvese do BoUin. intagUalor 
de pielre preliose " (Test, del June 91 in Ibe deed* of (iirolamo Paiio). In 
1571 Giacoino Cjinich. jeweller in Venice, oOered to Uio Dnko of Minlua 

■ diamond for 3ooo crowns. In 1597 we find mention of a ccTiaiD 
Guglielmo Helman. Bertolotli, op, cit.. pp. 3o8. 3:o. 

" Arch, di Slilo di Mantua quoted b; Luiio and Renier in their Uantova 
« t7r6Jno. " Itabtlla d' Bile id Ellmtelta Gomaga." p. 3o5. n. 35. 
■ Fioravanti. Detto Specchio di Scicniia Unioenate, p. G7. 

• BertoloU). op. cil., p. 57. 

* Delta Crocc, Hat. delta pubb. el famoia entrola di Uair'iat ///. 
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casket, glided and Jewelled with rubies, diamonds, and 
emeralds. Vases of delicate and graceful form with 
slender handles, wine-coolors chiselled with coats of 
arms and devices, bowls of silver gilt worked in re- 
pousse with figures and friezes jewelled and damas- 
cened, were turned out from these Venetian workshops. 
We also find a certain kind of silver known as Vene- 
tian, wrought de relei^o a sonde dal canto de denlro, et 
de faora tutti bianchi cum figure in uno londo di niello 
nel mezzo} The binding of the Grimani Breviary by 
Alessandro Vittoria gives ns a sjiecimen of Venetian 
goldsmith's work which had now acquired a purely 
national cliaracter. 

Many of tliese objects in gold and silver were 
eagerly sought for in France, Germany, and England, 
but before leaving their native shores they were on 
view in the goldsmiths' shops in the Ituga degli 
OreQci at Rialto.^ Francesco Sansovino mentions that 
he saw in the shop of Giovanni Rancato at the sign of 
the Rose, una tavola gioiellala di gran bellezza et di 
prezzo : and in the shop of Anton Maria Fontana, una 
casaa di chrislalh mollo grande, fatta di modo che le 
cose che vi si ripongono denlro. appariscono talte 
scolpite di Juori} 

Among the host of artificers who never lacked the taste 
to invent and execute the most dehcious ornamentation 

' Campori. Race, di eatatoghi ed ini>cn(iti'i ined. ^Inntnlarto di gaardaroba 
etttiae), p. ii. Moden», 1870. 

■ la the aiileenth century the Scuola degli Orefici wu rebuilt. It 
flood Dear the church of San Giovanni Elemosinirio al RIbIIo, ■nd wu 
adorned bjr a mclure by Sonte Pcranda aad by t bronie alatue by Girolamo 
Catnpagna. The goldsmithi had their altar snd «npiilchre in the church of 
San Giovanni Elemc»in«rio. The guild included the following bTSnehet 
of the craft : jewellen, iham Etunc JGWcllcrt. diamond pirrchinta, geni' 
•elters alia Veneziana, gem-ielten aUa franceu, gold-chain maken, filigree 
worken, talid gold-rhiin makers, ailveramiths in largo lud imall objocli, 
chaiert. repousid worken, diamond cutten, rock-crystal culteri. cutlen 
of ruble*. etneralJi. and gimels, cuEters. enamellera, and engravers, 

■ Sanaovino, Venttia titlh nabiliKana e lingolart, nith Martinoui'a 
addiUoD*. p. 364. Venelia. i6fA. 
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in repousse, niello, enamel, chasing, engraving,' we 
may recall a few names. Gasparino and Cristoforo 
Cesani (flor. i^yC-iigi), Antonio Albrici (1478), 
Master Pagan (1^88), Gian Andrea He Fiore (1^96), 
Domenico de Dominici (1020), Orso, a Jew of Man- 
tua (i53^), Vincenzo Hossatto (i5a8), Felice Ceserin 
(i5a8), Vincenzo Lcvriero (loSa), Lodovico Caorlino 
(i533), Bernardino dei Morati (i53a). Valeric Belli of 
Vicenza, who won for himself a distinguished name 
throughout the Vencto as an engraver of gems and 
crystal. Galeazzo Mondella of Verona, recorded by 
Vasari as one of the greatest glyptographers of his day, 
and Nicolb Avanzi, also from Verona, celebrated as a 
carver of cameos, Avanzi is mentioned by the Amo- 
nimo^ of Morelli. and Vasari tells us that he had 
seen a iapia lazuli, largo tre dile, upon which was 
carved a Nativity with numerous figures. Vasari also 
describes as marvellous tbc engraved gems produced 
by the Fcrrarcse Francesco Annicbini who lived in 
Venice and died in i545, leaving three sons, Luigi, 
Andrea, and Calisto, all of whom won renown at their 
father's craft. 

The produce of Venetian goldsmiths' shops, which, 
besides church plate and personal ornaments, also fur- 
nished highly fmisbed arms and armour, found a ready 
sale, especially in the East, where the Venetian nobles 
themselves carried on the trade, as we gather from a 

fiassage in Sanudo's Diaries which runs thus: " A dj 2, 
uni. ottobre i53i. Noto. Vidi questa matina in ruga 
de zoielieri in man di sier Francesco Zen di sier Piero, 
Baylo a Costantinopoli, uno anello d'oro, sopra il qual 
h uno horologio bellissimo. qual lavora. dimostra le 

' Piolotti (/tin. in Vra., p. i3i) qnoles the will at a jeweller, dated 
■ i^S, who apeak* of 7oie e ptrle molelaiSe. di eaii imrnidi de aimlio e de 
thrUlalto. dt yatpit e de ealeedonia, de qaari dtpenlj e de mulaicho, de MlMrc. 
ifonl, de taberaacoU, de coi-nioU. 

* Notuia d'opere di diaegno, publ. bv Jacapo Morelli, and edited 1 
Priuooi, p. 176. Bolo(^a, 188A, 
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ore et sono, el quello vol mandar a vender a Costanti- 
nopoli." ' Solyman II was Sultan at that time, and, 
uuliko his predecessors, he took a great dehght in 
jewels, goldsmith's work, and chased and nielloed 
armour. Accordingly, In March, i532, the sons of 
Pietro Zen, Bailo at Conslanlinopfe, and Giacomo Cor- 
ner, Pietro Morosini, and olhers entered into partnership 
and raised a sum of money in order to make a beaulilul 
and costly work of art which they hoped to sell to 
the SulUin at a large profit. Aoiong [he partners 
interested in the speculation were the goldsmiths them- 
selves who carried out the commission. The precious 
ohject was entrusted to the patrician Marcantonio 
Sanudo to he taken to Constantinople ; his expenses 
were defrayed, and he received a honorarium of two 
thousand dncata and a monthly allowance. The 
object wB.s indeed, as Sanudo says, cosa notanda et di 
fame memoria. It was a golden helmet enriched with 
gems and with four crowns; "et il penachio d'oro 
lavorado excellentissimamente, sul qual h ligadi & 
nibini, j diamanti grandi et bellissimi, valeno U dia- 
manti ducali lo milia, perle grosse de carati la I'una, 
uno smeraldo longo et bellissimo . . . una turchese 
grande et hellissima, tutte zoie de gran precio ; et nel 
penachio va una pena de uno animal che sta in aiere e 
vive in aiere, fa pene sottitissime et de vari colori, 
vcnuto de India . . . val assJi danari. Se dice questo 
elmo, qual fe sta fato per vcndcrlo al Signor turco per 
ducati 100 milia e piu." If Marcantonio Sanudo suc- 
ceeded in getting more than a hundred thousand 
ducats for the helmet, he was to receive two per cent 
on the entire selling price as a solatium.' The business 
was carried to a successful issue, for Sansovino, speak- 
ing later on of this famous helmet with the four crowns, 
adds that it was the work of Lodovico Caorlino and 

1 Sinudo, DiarU LV, li. 

' Ibid., G3i. 635. 
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Vincenzo Levriero, and that Soljinan " principe di ( 
golar giudilio, et potente come sa ognuno, resto stup&- 
fatto di cosa tanto segnalata, etessi ne divennero ricchi. " ' 
These Caorlini must indeed liave been ingenious 
craftsmen. They constmcled a set of wooden autom- 
atona which, on September i6. i53a. they took to the 
Palace to show to hia Serenity ; there was una puta di 
legno ijual con eeria arte camina, and wliich won the 
admiration of the Senators present.' It would seem 
that Marcantonio Sanudo. though a Senator, did not 
disdain to trafHc in jewels, for on the occasion of hts 
journey to Constantinople another company of specu- 
lators entrusted him with the sale of a saddle enriched 
with gems, also valued at one hundred thousand 
ducats.^ Cuirasses, helmets, and shields were wrought 
in damascene hy such celebrated masters as Giorgio 
Ghisi (i554): lances and partisans remarkable for 
their delicate chasing, swords and daggers with blades 
and guards adorned with flowers and patterns, stilettos 
end poniards with ivory handles stucided with gems, 
encased in velvet sheaths, circled with golden bands 
and embroidered or sown with pearls, were pro- 
duced by BUch famous artificers as Vittore Gambello, 
the inventor of * ' uno modo novo de far arma de doso 
zoe curazine, pectorali et armadure . . . le quale Bta- 
vano a prova et parangone de spada pugnalc spedo 
partesana."* Venetian swords, either triangular or 
chamfered or pierced, were in great request ; so were 
the famous Venetian morions covered with crimson 
velvet and decorated in gilded bronze * reliefs ; also 

1 Su 



■ tbid. 

• SuppHta (iSog) per privilegio di Vtttore Camtlio al Sftuxlo (m BoUeltmo 
di arti ind. « curiosila Vent:.. 1S77. 1, 60). 

' Viallel-lB-Duc. Dicl. da moi.. VI, »57, 373. The royil «nnourj at 
Turio bu tout VeoeliiD morioo*. — three of pliin bromed iron and una 
with ■ ccinuoo Telvel op decontod in gilded broue with Iho ihteld of 
Tiefolo. 
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a short, double-edged dagger, will) chamfered blade 
and slumpy handle, called lingua di bove or, in 
common parlance, cinqaedea. 

Attention was directed to perfecting fire-arms which 
fihoutd also be works of art. The RepubUc itself com- 
missioned its cannon from such eminent masters as 
Leopardi, his follower Camillo Alberti, and the artists 
of the two bronze well-heads in tlie Cortile of the Ducat 
Palace, Niccolb de' Conti (i556) and the Ferrarese 
Alfonso Alberghetto (loSg),' who are styled in the 
inscription conjlatores tormenforum lUuslrissimae Rei- 
pablicae. Mortars in iron, bronze, and copper were 
decorated with damascene or chasing; muskets and 
harquebuses had stocks of ivory intarsia ; carronades 
were embellished by reliefs worked out by the burin 
and aqua fortis. 

Certain cities subject to Venice, Brescia for instance, 
with its Valtrompia, Rclluno, Verona, and Serravalle, 
were world-renowned for arras of matchless temper. 
At the close of the Gfteenlh century Brescia contained 
two hundred armourers' shops inside its walls, and 
Charles V sent his armour, and Francis I his pomard, 
to be tempered and chased,^ by Martinoni the Bres- 
cian. Andrea Ferrara. mentioned by Sir Walter Scott 
as the most famous armourer in Europe, belonged to 
Belluno. His family came originally from Fonzaso, 
and Andrea, along with his brother Glandonato, was 
master at the celebrated forge of Giambattista Barcel- 
loni at Fisterre, near Belluno.^ Venetian armouren 
wrought also in hammered iron, but Venice does not 
give us the handsome work that was turned out during 

' The Alborghelti were famous ■■ rounders of ctnaon and engioMn, 
■nd we Rnd Ihem employeil b; Ihs State from 1AS7 to 1791- 

*Tbe three spleodid suits of tnuour which belonged to the Htrti- 
nengo and (ha (iambara ramilioi, and are Dow ia tho armourj al Turin, 
were made in Brescia. 

• Pellegrtai. Di un atmalaHo bellanete del ue. XVI {Arch. Vinelo. T. X, 
p. (13). 
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the Renaissance by Florence and Siena. At Venice 
they preferred bronze, and the craft of the locksmith 
was so neglected that the majority of keys came from 
Germany.' and display the ponderous style of the North 
unrelieved by any touch of Venetian grace. It was 
not till the end of the sixteenth century that the art 
of wrought-iron work developed In Venice ; appar- 
ently the craft came originally from England and had 
able followers, in France, Spain, Germany, Tuscany, 
and Milan, skilled at working iron into ornamental 
forms of various kinds for keys, knockers, or a hundred 
other objects of domestic use. 

Intarsia and carving also displayed richness and 
variety of form in Venice. To the earlier masters, the 
Moranzone, Ganozii, Cozzi, and Scalamanzo, whose 
chisels adorned the choir-stalls of the churches and 
fashioned llie severe furniture of the early Venetians, 
there succeeded other famous artists, such as Paolo 
Savin, the author of the admirable bronzes in the 
Cappella Zeno (1007) ; Alessandro, son of Cristoforo 
Bregno, who carved the choir of the Carila (i53o).* 
now destroyed : Giorgio Veneziano, author of the choir 
at Messina (i54o). and Bernardino of Venice, frequently 
employed by the Estensi. In 1073 Emanuele Filiberto, 
Duke of Savoy, who had ordered at Venice un cabinetto 
ossia studiolo di legno di noce con U suoi ornamenli, 
wrote to the Duke of Mantua saying that the Venetian 
wood-carvers were mollo eccellenti.* The austere orna- 
mentation of the Middle Ages grew more graceful 
under the influence of tlie new style ; oak and walnut, 
the two favourite woods, were wrought into a profusion 
of leaves, volutes, masks, satyrs, monsters, chimeras. 
A delicate specimen of Venetian work of the early 
Cinquecento is the Ducal cliair preserved in the treasury 

) Urbsni de Gheltof. Let ArU mJiat.. p. s5g. 
* Noli:ia d'op. di dtsegno, edil. FrinOOi. p, l3fl. 
' Bertolotli, ojj. cil., p. ggS. 
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of San Marco. We find the same richness of decora- 
tion in the tnlaid work of the cabinet-makers. Origi- 
nally they used little hits of hlack and wliile wood to 
make a kind of mosaic ; hut when they discovered how 
to slain wood in various colours hy means of boiling oil 
and paints, intarsia work alia cerlosina was carried to 
perfection hy the Venetians, notably by Fra Giovanni 
of Verona (i^6g, d. ioo5), the author of many of the 
doors and seats in the Vatican. Graceful designs were 
invented for coffers, boxes, seals, high-hacked chairs.' 
while the intarsia in the choir of San Marco, begun 
in iiS86 by the Florentine Tommaao Aslore, and con- 
tinued by Antonio and Paolo of Mantua, by the lier- 
garaasque Bernardino Ferranle, by Fra Vincenzo of 
Verona and Fra Pietro of Padua, have all the softness of 
painting. Among foreign artists in this craft were the 
brothers Biagio and Pietra of Faenza, who between the 
years i5o4 and i5o7* carved some of the ceilings in 
the Doge's Chambers, Vittore of Feltre, and Lorenzo, 
son of Vincenzo of Trent (lotg), designers of the ceiling 
at the Scuola di San Marco, ^ Lorenzo of Pavia, who 
lived for long in Venice and was a first-rate worker ia 
ivory and ebony intarsia,* the Fleming Alberto de 
Brule, wlio in 1697 was called in to finish the choir 
of San Giorgio Maggiorc. At the close of tlie sixteenth 
century the intarsia of Federico CurelU was in great 
repute: we hear of " un guarnimento di lettiere, di 
casse, di tavole, et d'altri arnesi per una camera 
d'ebano e di avorio con lavori d'oro cosi pcregrini, 
che 6 impossibil cosa narrarlo."^ Armoires, cabinets, 
sideboards of handsome designs, were adorned not 
only with inlaid ivory, hut also with friezes and 
figures of gilded bronze, and with chalcedony, agate, 
> JacqucQiBrl, llUt. iJu mobilUr. Lib. I. 

• Loremo, Wnnummli, p, iiy. 

» Lrbini di (Ibeltof. Ut Arlt indial., p. iia. 

• Biicbcl. Aldt Manace, lottro* et doc. Voniso, 1867. 

• S»owviao, Vcneliu. p. 364- 
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other semi-precious slones, let into the wood. Tha 
little nuptial caskets, made to contain the dowa 
and the jewels of the bride, now gave place to tbo^ 
great coffers of handsome construction wliose fronts 
were decorated with coats of arms or relieved by 
ornaments in stucco or with paintings by tlie best 
artists, such as Zorzi da Castelfranco, Bonifacio, Andre "" 
Schiavone.' 

Among the industrial arts ceramics hold a high placo^ 
Skilled craftsmen from Faenza, Castel Durante, Pesaro, 
Gubbio, Urbino, were welcomed in Venice. We have 
a precious monument, probably of faience work, in the 
highly glazed pavement of Cappetia Lando in the church 
of San Sebasliano, executed in loio, as an inscription on 
the tiles informs us. This pavement has three hundred 
and fifty tiles, which represent flowers, leaves, animals, 
fish, birds, shields, coats of arms, with much spirit in 
an arrangement of yellow, white, violet, and green. In 
the centre is a larger tile bearing the family coat. 
The famous dishes decorated with mythological subjects 
preserved in the Museo Givico display all the character- 
istics of faience,'^ though they are attributed to Niccolo 
d'Urbino, who worked at Castel Durante*; they must 
have belonged to some noble family . All these works are 
by foreign craftsmen, but native Venetian work carried 

' Zorzi of Casteirranco paintod bucklon, cupbosrds, bedheidi. coflen, 
adopting usually ttoHoB from Ovid- BonLfacto ptinlcd " rccinli dl Icllo, 
CUBB e limLli cose piMlo in ubo Id quei tempi per deliiie dcllo i ' '~ 
rioni ov'ertao Gganle itlorie sicro e profane." Andrea Schiavone " 
ravi molta voile per dtpintori da bancrhe, rhe per anlico priviti^^o a_M 
Seaalo avevano le loro abiUiioai sotlo ai porlici della piaua di Sao IttarMi 
dIpiDceDdo ncUe caaM nlite a veodcni isloriotle. rogtiami, grolletchB adf 
allre biuarrie." Hidolfi, U maravigrK delCarU, Vol. I. pp. laj, 3«vfl 
384. Padova, i835. | 

* Arguini, H rinaie. delle ceram. maiolleale in Faenza, with an appendU I 
of documenlB supplied by C. Malagola. p. iS. Paenia, 1898. 

• Molinicr. Venite, iti arU dfeorati/s. p. ii8- Paris. 1889, Mor 
wu Id error when he thought he recognix^d the hand of Timoteo Vili 
Ike dciigns for ILbm) pUlei, which nere all intended for a single sidcboBrd.'^J 
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out by Venetian painters (^piclores MaiolicarumY was not 
wanting. When faience ware was once introduced into 
the lagoons, tlie Venetian fabric soon canae to rival the 
best in Italy. Piccolpasso makes note of it, and gives 
a drawing of a MuUno di Vinegia per macinari colori.'^ 
In i545 Francesco Pieragnolo of Caslel Durante carried 
the malolica of the style of Pesaro, Gubbio, and Castcl 
Durante to such a height of perfection that there is 
hardly a French inventory of me gixlcenth century in 
which wc do not find mention of the faiences a la Jacoit 
de Venise? In i5o4, in an account of t!ie expenditure 
of the Duke of Fcrrara, we find noted, L. 2, per clm- 
delles selte de porcctlana conlrafacla di Venezia. Some 
years later, in 1578, a certain Leonurdo Pcringcr, 
tpechiarias in Marzaria, declares that he has found 
a/10 noDO arlijicio per /abbricare ogni sorle de porzelane ' ; 
and in the same year Isabella d'Este made her seneschal, 
Alfonso Trotti, send her some cups (piadenelle) from 
Venice, We have, however, but scanty notices of 
Venetian manufactories and artificers. South Ken- 
Bington Museum possesses a very fine plate which has 
this inscription on the hollom, In Venelia in conlrada 

> A certaia Girolamo i> so sljled io the will of bi> wife, daleil Jinuirj 
i5, iS3i : uxor maqalri pifloris maioliairum (Decdi of Giicomade Crisis) ; 
■ proof ihil ■ whole class of maiolicipsiDlen exiited. 

* I tre iihri dtlV Arte del vatajo bj Cav. Cipriino Picrolpuso, of Dursnie 
(i548). fir>l published in 1857 bj Uie SlaLilimenlo lipograEco of Bome. 
under the editorship of Mooit^or Antonio Caiiai from the MS. belong 
tog to Professor ItaDtcIti d'Urbinia. which wai (flerwardt lold id Eos- 
land. Piccolpasso Ihul speaki of Venetian ceraioics : " Vinegia Uvori la 
terra di RaveoQa. e di Rimini, e di I*e.aro per la misliore. Vero k cho 
qwste volla opcrauo di una aorte ehe si cava alia Batlaglia " 

* Molinier, op. cil., p. i5o. Lacroii {La arts au moyen age. Paris, 
18^9. p. 64>»aji: 
Fehefs rnpoussies.' 
leave to open a m 
" la cognoKsinr.e ct enperience il 
Venise." La Femfir?-Percj, Vne Jahriqae de JdieiKe 
l86d. 

* Campori. Dtlla majolira e delta poreeliana di Ferrara. Modena. 1871. 

* Urbini de Gheltof, Sladi int. alia Ceramica Yen., p. 38. Vaneda, 
1876. 
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(le Sto. Polo in boiega de m. Lodovico. In the Foiii 
tain collection there is another on which is repre- 
sented the full of Troy ; it has this inscription FaU) in 
aenezia in Chastello /54C ; a third plale in the Bruns- 
wick collection says, 1588 zener Domenigo da Venecia 
feci in la botega al ponle silo del andiv a aan polo. In 
the Museum of Sfevres there is a cup which must be 
Venetian, as it has the following inscription : R. da 
madre suor :uana. 1596. The potters lived in the 
parish of San Polo, where, as we have seen, Masters 
Lodovico and Domenigo resided, and where a certain 
Guido iMerlino, vasaro da Urbino, had his shop.^ The 
art declined with the close of the century, but recovered 
soon after.* 

Venice acquired still further glory from her glass- 
works-, which reached their highest point during the 
Renaissance, so that the fame of the glasB-blowers of 
Murano was known all over the world side by side with 
the names of the great Venetian painters. The art of 
the glass- workers, always especially favoured by the 
Itcpublic, was divided into six branches, — the glasft- 
blowcrs, fiolai (Jioleri, verrieri. fornaseri). the crystal- 
makers, the looking-glass makers, the cutters of glass 
rods for beads, the bead-makers, and the glass-sellers. 
In the sixteenth century the craft of the glass-rod 
cutters gave rise to another branch (losB). ti\e sapia- 
lume, so called because the artisan worked with a lamp 
and a blow-pipe. This invention was due to Andrea 
Vidaore. who by this means made striped beads of 
various colours. Neither mould nor lathe was cm- 
ployed to produce those beautiful hut fragile works of 

art which have all the charm of spontaneity. The 

red-hot mass of glass poured out of the furnace i 
was picked up with the end of a long hlow-{ ' 

, pp. i6a, )66. 
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The workman blew out a great glass buLblt?, and then 
with spatule and pincers, but without mould or com- 
pass or model, he wrought the glowing mass into light 
and graceful cups, vases, chalices, Qowers, which took 
a ruby, emerald, or opal tint as the glass cooled. 
Fra Felix Faber, in his Evagatorium (i48o). says : 
•' Non trovansi invero oggi nel mondo cost preziosi 
velraml, quali ivt (i. e., at Murano) tutLodi si fahbri- 
cano, nt! artifici lanto industri chc di fragil materia 
formino vasi di colale elcganza da vincer quasi al 
paragone quelli d'oro, e d'argenlo c quclli tempcstati 
di gioie." Sabellico ' tells us how the glass was formed 
into chalices, carafes, cups, bowk, candelabras, orna- 
ments of innumerable forms and varied colour, wliile 
Garzoni adds : ' ' che non h cosa immaginahile al mondo 
che col vetro ct col christallo non si operi, esscndosi falto 
fino a' castclh con torri, bastioni, bombarde ct muraglie, 
come ncir Asccnsa lalvolla si h, vislo."" Leandro 
Alberti, when praising cnthusiaslicaily tlie beautiful art 
of Murano, records tlial among other objects he saw 
" una misurata galea, lunga un braccio, con tulti i suoi 
fomimenti, tanto misuratamente fatti, che par quasi 
impossibilc chc di tal materia tanto proporzionatamenta 
si siano poluli formarc . . . c un organetto, lo cui 
canne erano di vetro, iunghe da tre cubiti (dico le piii 
lunghe) condoltc tanto artificiosamcntc alia loro misura, 
secondo la proportione sua, che datogli il vento ct 
toccati i tasti da' periti sonatori, si sentivano sonare 
molto soavemenle."* 

The workshops of Ballarin, Dalla Pigna, Mocctlo,* 
De Laude, Cattam, and Licini, turned out glass both 

' Sabetli'ci, Dttitaarbit Vraetat, p. 16, Lugduni. Vinder, i"]!). 

• G*ncini. Piazza, p. 5ii. 

• Alberti, DettrUt'iotui di tutta Itatla. p. S6i. VenBiU, i553. 

• Tho pgiDt«T Mwt-tto, 1 pupil of GiBmbellino, painted the windows of 
SS. Gioviani e Piola ; he belonged to a gUu-workor'> fimilj >! Murine): 
u eirtj u 1^35 ws have notice or a S/r Aniomai Mo:elui vittiariut dt 
eOHti'ala S. SUphani de Marano. Paotetti. /face, di doe., fasc. 11, p. ao. 
Padova, i8()&. 
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white, coloured, flltgreed or covered with imitation 
lace or with enamels ; and with a fusion of gold enamel 
they imitate soblcts of agate, chalcedony, emerald, 
jacinth, and other precious stones.^ Indeed the imita- 
tion of gems reached such perfection tliat the govern- 
ment, anxious for the repute of the Venetian market, 
forbade the manufacture, sale, or use of false stones by 
a law of April, 1^87, reinforced on October ay. i638. 
It was the workshops of Murano that supplied the Uttle 
cubes of coloured glass and the gold enamel which Vin- 
cenzo Sebastiani, the priest Crisogono, the brothers 
Zuccato, Marco Luciano Itizzo, Alberto Zio, \incenzo 
and Domenico Blanchini, Bartolomeo Bozzaand Marini, 
employed when executing the mosaics of San Marco 
from cartoons of tlie great masters. Murano, too, 
furnished mirrors in the rough which were sent into 
Venice to be polished by the specchieri, who had two 
scuole, one at the Gesuiti, the other at San Giuliano. 
But tlie art of mirror-making reached its perfection only 
at the opening of the Cinqueccnlo.' and in 1007 the 
brothers Dal Gallo presented a petition to the Council 
of Ten for a monopoly in specchii de vera crUlaHn, 
cossa preciosa el singular. 

The artistic industries which employ the needle and 
the loom were also characterised by their refmement. 
Venetian lace was, of course, renowned in the city 
which was the cradle of the lace-makers' art and which 
gave patterns to all other nations. We cannot, how- 
ever, assign to it an earlier dale llian the middle of 
the sixteenth century, for it is a common error to con- 
fuse lace, properly so called, with the more ancient 
embroidery. The traditions of embroidery never died 
out, and we have splendid specimens to this day, for 
example in the stoics of the two copes at San 

' Scoto. Ilia, ouero Jeieril. deipiaggi princlp. in Italia. Pidov*, Bolielti. 
* In Ociobcr, tbaS, the HarchioiiMs loboIU d'Este Gonu^a ordered 
in Venice iprcchi di cruiallo hellaii'no. B«rloloUi, op. cit., p. loog. 
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Panlaleone (sarc. XV) and at the Frari {stec. XVI), and 
the standard of the Congregation of Priests of San Polo 
(b»c. XVI). Bernardo recamador designed the oma- 
mentation on the robea of cloth of gold which Louis XII 
of France gave to the church of San Marco in i486 ; and 
the verses of the humanist Giovanni Aurelio Aucurello' 
record a certain Perulla whose needle rivalled the 
brush. Besides embroidery in appliqu^ we get em- 
broidery in gold and coloured silks ; at the beginning 
of the iifteenlh century this gave way to embroidery 
with thread on canvas, which was tlien cut out (hence 
the name panlo taglialo), and this again gave rise to the 
punto in aria, which is lace properly so called.^ The 
galloons which adorn the dresses of some of the fig- 
ures in pictures by Carpaccio and Gentde Bellini are 
embroideries, not lace ; and such must have been tfie 
Venetian laces of the Queen's golden mantle* at the 
Coronation of Henry 111 of England (i583). Tradition 
tfUs us that the art of lacc-niaking, the daughter of 
embroidery, received a strong impulse from the Doga- 
ressa Giovanna Malipiero (idoy), though there is no 
documentary evidence to support the statement. It is 
not till we come to another dogaressa, Morosina Moro- 
sini, wife of the Doge Marino Grimani (iSgS), that we 
hear for certain of direct patronage. The Dogaressa 
erected, at her own charges, in the parish of Santa 
Fosca, a workshop for making merlelli el allre cariosiia, 
supplying all the instruments requii-ed for the Industry, 
in which about one hundred and thirty hands were 
employed under the misira Cattina Gardin .* From 
this school came the laces that adorned the robes of the 
great ladies of the various European courts ; and these 

^ Pavauello, Un maalra del qaatlrtKenla (G. A. Aagarelto), p. iji. 
Veneiia. igoS. 

* Origlne ed uto delle trine a fito dl refe, op, per Done CoaUbili-Cuelli. 
Gntova, i864- Se^in. La DenlelU. p. g, Paris, 1875. 

* P«Ui«tr. Hiilorj of Urt. London. i885. 

* UrliBoi de GbeUof, / mcrletii a I'eiuiia. p. 90. V«ooi!a, 1676. 
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laces were frequently given as presents by the generous 
Dogaressa. On her death the schooi was closed, but 
the industry did not dechne; it continued to flourish, 
especially in the island of Burano. 

It is certain that Venice invented needle-lace, and it 
would seem tlial it is not in Flanders but in Italy and 
in Venice that we must look for tlie origin of bobhin- 
lace, which was introduced into Germany in l536 by 
Venetian merchanla. In Venice was printed the Brst 
great collection of lace patterns (1557-1559) called 
Le PompeJ 

But tlie industry of lace-making must not be con- 
fused with the great industries which flourished in the 
lagoons. It certainly was a vigorous craft, hut it never 
evolved statutes and regulations, nor was it ever erected 
into a guild. The women of the people independently 
and in their own houses worked at their patterns ; 
the maidens of the Zitolle on the Giudecca, the nuns 
in their convents, passed the weary hours in pleat- 
ing the thread and tying the knots that went to form 
the graceful fabric which embellished not only robes 
of priests and church linen, hut served also to adorn 
more mundane beauty. The graceful art was beloved 
by patrician dames, and Viena Vendramin Nani, wife of 
the procurator of San Marco, to whom Cesare Vecellio 
dedicated liis Corona delle nobili el verliiose donne 
(Venezia. 1091), was herself famous as a lace-makcr and 
also, nel fame esercilare le donne di casa sua. recctto 
delU pia virtuose giovani delta cilia. Innumerable 
pattern-books were printed in Venice under all sorts of 
fanciful titles.^ and professed to teach how to design, 
sew, and embroider witli thread, coloured silk, gold and 

' Mt^lani. Swi^U arlisliei /emminili. p. gi. Milin. Hoopli, 1891. 

* Here for eismple, u the title which Nicolo d' Aristotele, called 
Zoppino, give to bii book, published in i5^9, Estrnplario di lanori dove U 
Uatre faneiaU el altre donne nobiU potranno /acitmenle imparare U modo et 
onfifw Ji lavomre court rateamait. etc. Id 1S37 Zoppino puhliahcd G^i 
Bnnvnaii dei luld Reeami antixld t moderni, ki quali ait pellcgrino ingtgno. 
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silver qaalanque nobile e illustre madonna and even 
qaalanque moderalo e candido leltore. 

Of needle lace there were various kinds, bearing 
various names. The panio taglialo was succeeded by the 
punio a reticella, in aria, it buralo, il ttralo, a fiorami, 
a groppo, a maglia quadra, and, above all, a rasa or 
roseUine. also known as Venice point, which was 
quickly imitated in France. 

Nor was tlie shuttle inferior to the needle. Towards 
the close of llie Middle Ages and onwards, we find 
reminiscences of Oriental patterns blending with de- 
signs from France and Flanders, and coupling the 
Arab curve with tlie lines and bosses of Gothic. The 
stuffs are covered with heraldic animals, eagles, griffins, 
lions circled by crowns, interspersed with hlies, and 
the crossing of the warp and woof give tone and light. ^ 
In the case of cloth of gold, gold thread, or gold leaf, 
or gold chasing, was combined with cut out figure* 
work, and bold borders with iobes, bosses, raised 
foliage, where the stamped velvet served as back- 
ground. These slulTs were remarkable for the blend- 
ing and gradation of their hues : sometimes oflcring a 
deep note of colour, sometimes the softest and quietest 

ti di huomo tomt di donna, poira in QOfiCa aoiira ela eon Caijo rirluoiamente 
aereitarti. In t54o MatUio Pagan in fre::erla published L'honetto eiempia 
del virtuoso deiideiio che liaruto U donne ili nobilt irtijegno circa la imparare i 
panii lagliali a fiorami. He 4Iki printed id t558 La gloria cl t'lianort dei 
ponli tagliali cl ponliin aere. !□ 1687 the Venetian Federico Vinclolo 
printed in Piria willi Jean Is Cterc le jcuae, the Singllliirl tl nouveaia 
portraicU tt ouvraga de lingerie, coDtaining pilterm for lace. The book- 
leller dedicatHl Iho book to Louise de Vaudcmont. wira of Henry lU. 
Two other curioui bookB dealing with the ume lubject are Otiant, La oera 
perfetion» del diiegno di varie sorii di rieami et di cucire ogni torle di punti 
a fogiiami, punii tmjliali, punli a Jili eC rimcssi, punli incrociati, pimli a iluoro, 
tt ogn'oira arte che dice opera a ditegni. e di nuovo cggiuniovi varie torle di 
merli. de iirabe$iiue, de grotesque e nuaire che al prciente tono in lao et ia 
praliea, printed at Venice in iSgi, hj FranccKO di FraoceKhi in k", 
tkO pagCB. — Ciolti Giamballista. Prima parte dei Jiori, e ditegni di varis 
torti di rieami modern! come mrrii, t/aoari, maniehetti et altri nobili lottori. 
Veoetia, Francoico di Fnnceschi. iSqi. i", 16 piKei. 

1 See especiiUj the pictures of Carpaccio inJ Gentile Bellini- 
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harmonies. The shuttle copied the brush, and these 
Bluffs take rank with the great works of design ; Vene- 
tian silk-weavers ohtained in stuff effects which seem to 
belong exclusively to the domain of painting.* 

In the sixteenth century a contemporary declared 
that tlie velvets, satins, damasks, taffetas, gold and 
silver cloths of Venice were tie mazor allezza et piii 
Jini et de mazor darala che se lifaccia in tullo il mondo.^ 
Garzoni exclaims: "Chi noo vede le meraviglie della 
seta in questa parte," and he proceeds to dwell enthu- 
aiastically on the webs ad occhielli, a scacchi, ad aman- 
dole, a punte di diamanli. rit/ale, a denticelti. a spina, 
the lifelike representations of birds, roses, violets ; the 
imitation Bruges satins, the stuffs of high warp, the 
velvets with their varied Bguring. the satms worked in 
gold and silver thread, the damasks con disegni, con 
groppi, con animali, con rossoni di vellulo, gold bro- 
cades, cords, fringes, tassels, tapes, buttons, hose, 
laces, silk gloves.^ So famous were Venetian velvet, 
samite, damask, camlets for surface and wear thai the 
silk-mercers of Genoa, with the approval of the Senate, 
decreed that the Venetian manner of weaving should 
be adopted.* And Venetian merchants had to face the 
competition of the Florentines and Genoese in England 
and in the fairs of Champagne. By the middle of 
the sixteenth century there was a falhng off in the silk. 

1 We hive exunplei in the velvet copes (smc. XV) at Pieve di Cadore, 
which Titian ialroducei into hii picture of San Tiiiano ; the cope at Sao 
Tom'a in Veoice; the velvet tuDic Id the Cathedral at Pidiia ; the ve>t- 
■neoti at San Martino id Venice. See Citalo^e or Ibe Jfoiira di Arlt 
Sum, held during the Congreuo Eucaridico of 1897. 

* Paii. Bartolomeo, Taripha tie pexi e mttare. etc. Veoetia, per .Vlber- 
tiD di Litooa, t5o3. 

* Ganoni, Pia:za, p. 909. 

* Qaamsix in camoealU prediclU rxttmit (i. e. Venetian) non ponanlar 
pbu leta quan in noslrU . . . accidil qiiod quarto Jili tele qui in comiKatii 
penantiir magU ttringunlar tanlo opat videlur ipetiaiut. Arch, di Slato. 
Genova, CoaiiM delVaiie delta *tU. lo France they made an imitation 
Venetian <ilk in the aevealeeath centurj, known u ViailUtiiK- Htvud, 
Diet, de VamtubUmmt. 
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trade, and yet it yielded five hundred thousand sequins 
annually.! 

Venice also took a leading part in the wool-trade. 
The by-laws of the guild are preserved in the Museo 
Civico : the manuscript contains tnlnialurea which show 
us the artisans at work in long gowns with close 
sleeves and a cap and hood.^ The cralt had many 
seaole, hut its clticf centre was at San Simeone Grande, 
where the Camera del Purgo sat. This was an ofGce 
composed of wool-merchants who tried questions which 
might arise between the various manuructurers and 
supervised the quality of work. ^ Venetian webs were 
de mazor darala et de mazor allezza el mazor braccia de 
brazza* than any other in Italy; and Marino Cavalli, 
Venetian ambassador at the Court of France in i546, 
was able to say, wlien speaking of the Genoese, Tuscan, 
and Lombard wool-trade that "11 loro lavoro fe tutto 
sul gusto dci franzesi, cio^ fanno stoiTe, che hanno poco 
prezzo e minor durala. £ proprio cio che conviene ai 
franzesi che si annoierehhero a portare lo stcsso abito 
Iroppo tempo." Gantoni says: "1 panni sono col 
diritto, col roveacio, a pelo, col conlropelo, a fUo, e 
sono gallonati, tondi, iini, hassi, alti," clc.^ Even 
more in demand were Venetian felts, flannels, kerseys, 
serges, tweeds, camelots, friezes, etc. This industry, 
down to the middle of tlie sixteenth century, turned 
out twenty-eight tliousand pieces a year and gave em- 
ployment to twenty thousand hands. 

The silk and wool industries tent a great impulse 
to the dyer's trade. The Venetians always loved bright 
colours. Venetian scarlet and crimson, and indeed 

I Filiaii. Mem.. T. VI. Down to the fall of the BepubUc tlia leaola 
of the silk-mercer* wu *t the Miiericordii. 
s MuHO Civico, itariegole, n. 1 19. 

• The Camera del Purgo look iti name from the plice where the web* 
were cleaaed. Jn the middle of the liiteenth cenlurj i| wii removed to 
the fonilameDt* delli Croce, ind rnnaiiied there till the fall or the Bepublic. 

» Pui.op. cit. 

• Canoni, Piti.-;a, p, 756. 
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Both painter and weaver were associated in the i 
of tapestry-making, which was introduced into Venice 
by the Flemish in idaa, and carried on during the 
sixteenth century, chiefly hy foreigners.' Although 
tapestry was in great request, it cannot be said that the 
industry, of which we iind no traces, either in by-laws 
or in guild, was realiy flourishing at Venice during the 
Renaissance, though we do hear now and then of an 
arras factory in the city.' It is certain that some of the 
great Venetian artists made cartoons for tapestry ; and 
the famous arrDS work designed for the halls of the 
Imperial Palace at Brussels, when Charles V. relumed 
to that city to open the Slates General in i53i, is 
said to be from drawings by Titian and Tintoret. But, 
as a matter of fact, these tapestries, which are now in 
the Museum at Naples, were woven by Flemish women 
from cartoons by the Flemish painter. Van Orley. The 
tapestries once in the church of the Angeli at Murano 
and now in the Museum there, are also Flemish ; they 
represent scenes from the life of Christ, and have the 
arms of the Grimani, Tiepolo, Giustinian, and Barbaro 
families. Flemish, too, are ttie tapestries given to San 
Marco by the Doge Gritti in i533; and the basilica 
acquired, in i55i, other hangings woven at Florence 
by John Rost, from designs by Sansovino. The tap- 
estries which Bianca Cappello gave to one of the 
Tiepolo family were also made in Florence ; but the 
twenly-five magnificent arrases in the Palazzo Marti- 
nengo, eleven of which represent the triumph of Scipio, 
eight the battles of Gfesar, and six country sports, came 
from the looms of Brabant. They belonged originally 
to the family of Zen at San Stin, then to the Michiel, at 

1 Th« Brst mtnufictorj ot high wirp t*pestrj, called imt. wai opened 
It Minlui in i4ig. tbo second il Venice in liai. bj John of Bruces and 
Valeatins of Airai. Urbaoi de GhcltoF, Drgli areai in Venetia. Veneiia, 
1878. 

■ In 1697 AlfoDio of Ferriri ordered the tapertrim for h!s palace from 
■ VeneliaD maker. Campori. Araatria Ellenie. p. 87. Modena, (876. 
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the SS. Apoatoli, and passed to the Palazzo Martinengo, 
now Dona delle Rose. 

The industry of stamped leather-making, on the 
contrary, was always a flourishing one in Venice ; 
Cordova, Venice, and later on Ferrara ' were the chief 
centres of production. In the seventeenth century 
trade in stamped leather yielded about one hundred 
thousand ducats a year to the State ; there were up- 
wards of seventy shops employed in the business, and 
the artisans formed a branch of the guild of painters. 
The prepared skins, chiefly sheep or goat skins, were 
stamped and ornamented with figures, arabesques. 
Bowers, foliage, arms, and cognisances, worked with 
hot irons in low relief. Stamped leather was used 
not merely for decorating rooms but also to cover 
chests and coilers, and was fashioned into casques, 
bucklers, quivers, with the lion of San Marco stamped 
on them, surrounded by graceful designs; veritable 
works of art and yet in use by common soldiers, so 
universal was the taste for beauty.^ 

At this period the triumphs of industry are, in fact, 
triumphs of art ; industry becomes artistic without ever 
losing its characteristic note. The artisan is the com- 
panion of the artist in the production of works of art, 
even if he does not share in the glory, and the artist, 
afler training the artisan, received in turn most invalu- 
able assistance. Everywhere the eye was trained by the 
sight of beautiful objects, bronzes, goldsmiths' work, 
glass, carving, intarsia, lace, stulfs. If we look more 
especially at the splendid fabrics still preserved in the 
churches of Venice, — the silks sewn with thread of 



I Cimpori. Sulta manifatlara <iegU ara::i in Fnrara, ipeBka of ths 
■timped le»lher of Veoico. In the Alii dti PnKuralori di San Mareo wo 
God the fallnwing names : i^Sl Angelua magiiler coreorurn lurcitorum — 
lSg6 Marco dei cuori d'oro — l54o Matio de li cnori — l56o hiac dai 
tuori d'oro— 1S90 Andrea GJacomo e Francesco cuori d'ori — 1697 
DoDDi Ortcnsia U ciiori d'oro. 

* Molinior, op. cit., p. 337. 
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gold, clolh of silver bossed with gems, white satins 
with gold embroidery, red velvet with figures in silk, 
and gold, silver brocade worked in gold and silk flow- 
ers, — we find the secret of the charm exercised by the 
gorgeous Venetian school of painting. The continual 
contemplation of these stufTs with their colours, now 
vivid, now dehcate, which blend and fuse in harmo- 
nious accord, taught Venetian artists how to combine 
in one triumphant sympliony the most varied and vivid 
hues. And even now. after such clianges of fortune, 
the taste for colour is still alive in the people of Venice, 
and especially in women's dress they are able to unite 
io dehcate unison tints of the most opposite values. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE PRIVATE LIFE OF VENETIAN ARTISTS ' 



THE private lives of many of those great artists who 
adorned Venice by their chisel or their brush are 
known but imperfectly and iocxactly. Vasari'g 
'■ Lives " are an authority not to be trusted, especially 
in the case of artists born outside Tuscany ; Carlo 
Ridolfi, in Le maraviglie dclV arte, is sound as long 
as he is speaking of contemporaries, but not equally ao 
when dealing with the earlier masters. Baldinucci, 
Zanetti. Lanzi, Rosini, Gualandi, Bernasconi, and other 
critics, already out of dale, add but little to our knowl- 
edge. We get new and more reliable information 
about the careers of Venetian artists from the work of 
modem students who by diligent research have brought 
to light many documents hitherto unknown. Never- 
theless masses of aneient documents still await discovery 
and illuBtration in order to throw light on the story of 
men whose ability and genius are fully recognised, but 
whose family history still remains obscure. 

The domestic life of almost all the Venetian artists 
of the early Renaissance is completely unknown to us 
and it is with a certain intimate pleasure, as of some 
personal touch, that we read even the bare name painted 
m the corner of a picture or traced by the pen on some 
stained and lime-worn deed. 

Of the two Vivarini, Bartolomeo (b, li3o, d, 1^99) 
and Alvise (b, \k^^, d. i5oa), we know next to noth- 
ing. The birthdays of the two BelUnis are in doubt. 
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Some maintain that Gentile ibc elder, called aAer 
Gentile da Fobriano, his father's master, was born about 
lia6; others place his birth some years later. The 
birth of Giovanni has always been attributed to the 
year i^aS.' These two brothers, though they lived in- 
dependently, had the highest regard for each other, and 
each proclaimed the other as his superior.* Botli were 
commissioned to decorate the Ducal Palace, and in 
1^74 both obtained from the Republic, in premio delle 
so fadighe,^ a broker's post in the public Exchange 
— an ofiGce wliich brought in a large income and 
implied freedom from taxation, a revenue of one 
hundred and twenty ducats a year, and a commission to 
paint the Doge's portrait for twcnly-fivc ducats. The 
studios of the two Bellims were so famous in their day 
that requests for admission as pupils flowed in from 
all quarters. We have an example in a letter from 
Elizabelta Morosini, wife of one of the Frangipane, 
Lords of Veglia, who, writing on May ii, 1^71, to her 
brother Marco in \enicc, Bays: " pregemo cararacnte 
vui messer Marco chel ve piaqua per la amicitia qual 
intendemo che havedi con zentil over zuane belin 
depentori astrenzerli per tal modo che i vogliano in- 
Begnar la rasom del desegno a pre domenego nostro."' 

' Cantilimeua, L'arlt di Jacopo Britini. Vfiieiii. i8g6. Tbe luthor 
miiutiiaa that Grnlile cinnol have lt«ea bora Id i/ii6. beciuce bU molher, 
Anni. mtde her will in Venice when in danrer of her life owing to hir 
fini cblldbed; therefore Giavgnni. the seconaion. cannot have beeo Ixira 
before l43o. Profejsor Laudedeo Testi ia not. however, of opinioli ihit 
Anna'* will prove* the birth of both Gentile ind Giovanni to havo taken 
plate iflcr i4i9- The italetneat of Canlalameua aad other* ariBO froni 
a miitaken inlerpretalioD of the will, for thcj go on the supposition tliat 
the will it «pakin(; of a Urtt childbed ; but thii does not appear to bo Uie 
caia in the paisage rtaidaam omniam bont>ram meorum dimiltojilio laea vel 
fitU . . . )iae pi-eienti mea gratttdalione, for hent the teitalrii ipcaLn of tha 
reaidue of her propertj. Ibe reroaiodar of which maj hue alrcidir been 
divided among elder children; lod thii ioterprelalion I* confirmed by 
tbe phrase hoc pretenti mea yravidaiione, ai disliuguiihed from prwiooa 
■ccouchemeiit*. 

I RIdolfi. Lr marOttigUe dttrarU. Vol. I, p. 8i. 

■ Malipiero, Atnati. P. IT. p. 663. 

* JVuoM Arth. Vn.. T. II. p. 38i. 
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Giovanni Bellini lived at Santa Mai 



' Gentile at 



Manna,' 

San Gcminiano. Gentile left Venice for Constantinople 
when an orator Juileo del Signor Turco came to beg a 
good painter and a bronze-founder from the signory. 
Bellini was sent con le gatie di Romania, e la Signorta li 
pago le spese e parti adl 3 settembre i^79? With him 
went two bronze-founders from the shop of a certain 
Barlolomeo,^ Gentile was cordially welcomed by Ma- 
homet II and painted several portraits of the Sultan.* 
He also adorned the royal apartments with scenes of 
gallantry in which the Sultan, the Koran notwith- 
standing, took delight, for he was a learned and in- 
telligent prince who passed his days between war, the 
cares of government, study, and the pleasures of the 
harem. Gentile spent fifteen months in Constantinople, 
painting portraits, and making studies and drawings, 
from among which, however, we must exclude the 
sketches of Theodosian's Column, now in Paris, as 
they in all probability belong to the sixteenth century. 
Before leaving in the later days of ii8o, the painter 
was overwhelmed with honours by the Sultan, who 
created him a Chevalier and placed round his neck a 
cliain, " lavorala," says Vasari, " alia turchesca, di peso 
di scudi dugcnto cinquanta d'oro : la qua! ancora si 
trova appresso agli ercdi suoi in Vinezia." This state- 
ment invalidates the story told by Ridolfi and otliers, 
thai Gentile left Constantinople in a hurry after wit- 
nessing an atrocious spectacle of which he was tlie 
innocent cause.^ They say that. Gentile having painted 

' Mafieijola drtta Scaola Grande di S. Worm, under the ye»r l48i, Zuaae 
BeUlnfo de S. Jacomo depentor S. Uarina. See Tauini, Cuiiotiti Ytneiiaae, 
p.44». 

' S*nudo, Spoglio di tron. Ven., quoted bjr Morelti in liii NoiUia detC 
Amnimo, ed. Friaoa'i, p. 9. 

• Arch. di Swio. Seoalu. Ttrra. Reg. III. CoUegio, Notatorh, Reg. XX. 
Quoted hj Urbaoi de Ghellor. Let ArU Induslrielt, elc,. p. 66. 

> One of Ibete » now io Ibe Lsjsrd Callectioa tt Veoice. The pic- 
tures were lU lold on Mahumtl'a death. 

* Thuiane. Gentilt Btllini tt Saltan Mohammed t!. Pari*, 1888. Thu- 
I givM fotne importaat iufonnalioa about Beltioi, taken from the 
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a head of John the Baptist, Mahomet did not consider ' 
it lifelike, and in order to show the painter how the 
neck shrank when cut by the sword he caused a slave 
to he decapilated l)cfore them, and pointed out the effect 
to the artist, who, horror-struck at the sight, hastily 
took, leave of his terrible patron. On his return to 
Venice Genlile finished various pictures and also tlie 
bronze medal of Mahomet. That he was surrounded 
by llie respect of his frllow citizens and honoured by 
the government, who gave him a pension of two liun- 
dred ducats a year, there is no doubl. But it is inter- 
esting to note that he did not escape the tongue of the 
malignant. A poet of wit, but despicable in mind and 
manners, Andrea MichicU, called Squant^la or Slraz- 
Eola, in his sonnets steeped in venom, does not spare 



Cavalier spiro 



and savagely attacks his painting while lauding la 
lime ed eccellente mano of his brother Giovanni.' 

Gentile had two wives : the first Caterina Baresani, 
who made her will on October i8, ligd, and died soon 
after ; the second, whom the painter married when he 
was well on in years, was called Maria, JiUa qnotidam 
domini Anlonii Trivisanl dido Gabon, as we gather from 
her will dated October ao, i5o3. Gentile mentions 
his brother (fralrem meum carissimum), and Maria Gaban 
{consortem meam tli(eclissimam) in his last will, which he 
dictated to the notary Bernardo Cavanis on February 
l8, 1607. The master, corpore langaens, after devising 
a sum for the good of his soul, bequeaths various pic- 
tures to churches and Scuole, all his sketches made in 

MS. of Angiolello, of Vicpnia. doh in Uie Biblioth^qiio Ndioomle at Paria. 
Il is eulilled Hatoria Turehcsca di Giovan Maria Angiolello Sdtiaeo fl allri 
tehiavi. daWanno 1629 Jin al t5t3. Aanolello wti in the wrvice at 
Uuitan, etdGJi son of Mahomet II. 

' Bosai. II caiuoitiere iiudilo di A. MitlutU, detto Slra^:ota, pp. iT, ^ 
Torino. 1895. 
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Rome to his two apprenticea, Ventura and Geronimo ; ' 
the famous book of drawings by his father Jacopo to 
his brother Giovanni on condition that he should linish 
Gentile's incompleted pictures in the Scuola di San 
Marco. ^ Gentile died on February 23, 1007, and was 
buried in the cimiterio Sanctorum Joannis et Pauli, near 
the Scuola di Sant' Orsola, in the tomb of the Di 
Giorgi family. Giovanni at once fulfilled his brother's 
wish, and on March 7, i5o7, he came to terms with the 
Scuola di Scin Marco to finish con la medema condicion 
e pali, el letter principiado tion compido, which is now 
in the Brera and represents Saint Mark preaching in 
Alexandria, — a work of the highest importance, as it 
contains portraits of the brother artists ; Gentile is in a 
yellow, and Giovanni in a red robe. We also have the 
likenesses of the two brothers in two medals by Vittore 
Camelio.' The so-called portrait of Giovanni Bellini 
by himself in the Uirizi does not appear to be authentic, 
nor yet the portraits of the brothers In the Louvre, once 
atlrihuted to Giovanni and now restored to Gentile ; 
the portrait of Giovanni by himself in the Gallery of the 
Capitol at Rome commands greater respect. 

Giovanni Belfiril has left us this warm profession of 
faith, written by his own hand on the throne of the 
Madonna in the sacristy of the Frari : Janiia cerli pott, 
due mentem, dtrige vilam, quae peragam comissa tuae sint 
omnia curae. If, as we must believe, the words are 
sincere, we see that the deep rehgious sentiment which 
inspires his art was, in truth, the guide of his whole 

'■ Ludwig, Artiili tergamaschi in Vratria (Sii|ipt. to Vol. XXIV of the 
Jahrtiach dec KOnigluh Preaiiiichen Kimitiammlungen, Berlin. ti)o3). holdi 
that Ibis Gemoinio it the paiater GiroUmo da Saotacrocc of Bergamo, who 
nwrried in l5i5 ipd lived In Venice at Saut' Anliinino in the Can dei 
Preti, aottopotiico dci Preti. behind the church of San Giovanni in Br«- 
gora, till his death on Julj g. i566. 

' For Gentile's will tad olher documenti relating to the pictures in the 
Scuola dl San Marco, lee Holmeoli, Studl e rictrche di j(. e d'arle, pp. |»6 
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life. But religious sentiment was not his sole inspirk^ 
lion, for Giovanni also painted the mundane beauty of 
Venice, as we learn from a sonnet by Pielro Bembo, 
who. before the portrait of his mistress, exclaims ia 
terms of gratitude : 



Nor did the great painter refuse to represent the 
triumphs of his native city, especially in the Halls of 
the Ducal Palace. Under the influence of Zorzi da 
Castelfranco and of Titian, he allowed himself to be 
seduced by the new and sensuous movement in art. and 
in the last years of bis Hfe produced the ' ' Banquet 
of the Gods," a work full of mythological deities 
and drunken bacchantes, and llie licentious " Baccha- 
nal," two pictures which Bellini did not finish and 
to wliich Titian gave the last touches. But the gentle 
painter of Madonnas really preferred his dreamy reli- 
gious visions to such scenes of carnal voluptuousness* 
and this may perhaps explain why he never even began 
una kisloria o fabula antiqua. which the Marchioness Isa- 
bella d'Este Gonzaga commissioned him to paint for her 
famous studio which she was decorating with pictures 
by Mantegna, Perugino, Lorenzo Costa, and Correggio. 
The commission was conveyed in i5oi, through 
Michele Vianello, a great connoisseur and collector, 
who gave Bellini per ara el parte twenty-five gold 
crowns. But the artist, though professing himselT 
dexideroso de servir the Marcliioness, could never bring 
himself to begin, because, as be himself said, he was 
disturbed by the thought that his work would be 
matched with that of Mantegna. such was the esteem 
in which he held bis brother-in-law. But the true 
reason for the delay which irritated Isabella into writing 
that she would not any longer sopportare lanta villania 
quanlo ha usala cum luii 2<j : Bcllino, mugt be sought 
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in the temperament of the painter himself, wlin set to 
work on a profane subject from antiquity tanto mate 
volentieri guanto d'lr si post. As a matter of fact. 
Lorenzo da Pavia, a skilful carver, and Vianello were 
charged by the Marchioness to give Bellini no peace 
till he had fmished the work ; Lorenzo writes thus to 
the Marchioness in August of i Ooa : ' ' Cerca al quadro 
clie doveva fare Giovane Belhno, non mai a fato nicnte, 
non fe mancalo perchfe M- Micliele et io non rabiamo 
flolicitato. ma io sempre pcnsai che non Io farebe . . . 
lui non h omo per fare istorie, e ne da parola de fare, 
ma non fa nicnte, e acio che lui avesse causa de farlo. 
io ho uno mio amico poeta. valenle uomo, e cosi Io 
pregai me trovase qualche isloria che fosc assai facile 
per faro sudito quadro . . . ma me pare ne voha far 
nientc." Pictro Bcmbo, who may possibly have been 
the amico poefa, on tlie contrary, writes to the Mar- 
chioness from Venice to say that Bellini is disposed to 
do the picture and adds: "La invenzione, che mi 
scrive V. S. che io Iruovi al disegno. btsognera che 
I'accomodi alia fantasia di lui chel ha a fare, il quale 
ha piaccre che molto signali termini non si diano al suo 
stile." ' But the Marchioness had to give up the idea 
of a classical subject and to content herself with a 
Presepio con la Madonna, el nostro S" Dio, S. hep, 
ano S. Joanne Baptista et le beslie. The artist made 
his patroness wait a considerable time even for the 
Presepio ; but on July a, i5oi, he wrote to announce 
that the picture was finished, and Jlexis genibus to im- 
plore pardon for the long delay, which was to be 
ascribed to his inumerabel occupation e non ad oblivion ; 
"pregando," he goes on, "el signer nostro Dio, che 
se in longezza dc tempo non iio cusi satisfaclo alia 
prefata S. V. como era de mente de qucUa ; saltim in 
essa opera rimanga contenta ; la quale perb se non cusi 

' Gaje, Carteggio inedit. d'art., U, 7», 76. Fireiua, 
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satisfacesse ala immensa sapientia. e praticha le raiiten^ 
deran ia S. V. lo attribuischa alia tenuitA del debet SQper 
mio ; ala quale hamiliter mi ricomando et ofTerischo." 
The noble lady replied thai she had pardoned all short- 
comings, and added: " s'el quadro de ta pictura che. 
aveti facto corresponde alia fama vostra, come BperamOf] 
restarimo satisfate di vui." ' 

Dellini's last work, the " Evangelist Saint Mark," be-' 
gun in i5i5 for the Scuola of that saint, remained half 
finislied at his death, which took place on November 
ag, i5iC. His body was laid beside Gentile's in the 
tomb at SS. Giovanni e Paolo, where two other 
brothers, Gahriele and Giorgio, also repose. i 

Marco Basaiti, a painter who hears a close resem- 
blance to Giamhellino both in genius and in style, 
flourished in Venice from 1490 to i52i. We do not 
know whether he was born in Venice or in Friuli ; 
his family probably came from Dalmatia or Albania. 

Venice — not Capodistria as is usually stated^ — 
was the birthplace of Vtltor Carpaccio. He saw the light 
probably about the year iii55 ; his family belonged lo 
Mazzorbo, and in the fourteenth century settled in 
Venice in the parish of San Raflaele ; they were fishet^ 
men and boel-budders, like tlieir ancestors at Mazzorbo. 
We may point out that the parish of San lUUaele 
adjoins the parish of San Niccold. which was the home 
of the Bellinis' ancestors and of that popular faction 
called the Nicolotti, all fisher folk descended from thai 
old and hardy breed of Adriatic fisliennen from whom 
Venice drew her early strength, and from whose loins 
later on came the men who first conferred upon their 
country the glories ol art. We know the date neither 



:e between IsibetU ind Viinello, Lorenio di Pavu 
publiihed bj BraghiroUi ia tlie Archlvio Venett, 



» The corresponiii 
aDd Gitmbellino. wi 
T. Ill, pp. 370 el Kn 

) Ridoifi. Zanelli, Linii, Sibbo, however, gi' 
birthplace. Freih document! confirm Iheir vi 
lloloienti, Vitton Carpaccio. Milino. 1906. 
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of the birlh nor of the death of CarpaccJo ; but in loaG 
his eon Pictro, also a painter, calls himself, in a deed, 
son of the late Vettore. In i5a7 we have a deed 
executed by Laura, relict of the painter Vettore, in 
which reference is made to another deed of i535, at 
which time Laura was not a widow ; it seems, then, that 
we may conclude that the great artist was dead by 
l5aG. It was not he, but his second son, Benedetto, 
who settled in Istria ; and the earliest date recorded in 
the life of Benedetto is the year laSy, inserted on a 
picture of the " Coronation of the Virgin," now in the 
Town Hall of Capodiatria. 

Of Carpaccio's life as a painter we have few details. 
When the master was engaged in painting in the Hall 
of the Great Council in tlie Ducal Palace, he received 
a visit from Francesco Gonzaga. Marquis of Mantua, 
who, like his wife Isabella d'Este, was an intelligent 
patron and collector. We hear of this visit from Car- 
paccio himself in a letter addressed to the Marquis on 
August 18, i5ii.' Carpaccio tells the Marquis that 
one day he had a visit at his shop from an unknown 
individual who wislied to buy a picture of Jerusalem. 
The price was settled, and the unknown disappeared; 
Carpaccio made inquiries and found out tnat his 
visitor was Maisiro Laurenlio, Lorenzo Leonbruno, 
painter to the Marquis of Mantua. And so Carpaccio 
writes straight to the Marquis to say that his name 
i dido Victor Carpalio, and that the ago could not pro- 
duce a work to compare with tiis si de bonlh et integra 
perfectione come anche de grandeza. This naive expres- 
sion shows us the artist's mind, conscious of his value 
and disdaining the afleclation of modesty which is fre- 
quently hypocritical, or tlie pride which often passes 
into vanity. 

We have proof of the admiration with which 

1 la the Archivio Goniaf;! >t MidIik lint publiihed b] lu id Carpaccio 
4 Tupolo. p. 69. TurlDu. iS85. 
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Caqiaccio was auirounded. in ihc verses of poets, more 
especially of one little known Tuscan poetess of the 
fifteenth century, Girolama Corsi Ramos, whose portrait 
Carpaccio painted in a picture now lost.' Gut this 
admiration was sometimes mingled with spite, and 
Carpaccio, like Gentile Bellini, was made the mark for 
the vulgar abuse of Sirazzola. Strazz6!a, though a des- 
picable character, had managed to secure the prolec- I 
tion of a patrician, Alvise Conlarini, whom he probably i 
amused with his jests and raillery. Anyhow Contarini i 
commissioned Carpaccio to paint the impudent satirist. 
Strazzbla, highly flattered at this, published verses in ;l 
which he offered advice to the painter : 

Or pom adunque diligenia e cura 

nel dipiDgermi la citedra Mxleotc 

■ guisa de cfai a Pailua La una leltura, 

e che le lempie mie isiao do virenlo 
frondo peneia cinle , . . 

But Carpaccio. perhaps in agreement with Contarini, 
determined to play a joke on the malicious poet, and 
painted him seated in a chair with a wreath not of 
laurel but of vine leaves, more in keeping with the 
character of his sitter. Strazzdla took great oQence 
and complained to Contarini, while he attacked Car- _ 
paccio in a lampoon in which he heaps insults on j 
the painter and the picture, which is now lost.' j 
But Carpaccio found compensation for the virulence J 
of Strazzola in the anonymous writer of a roundel j 
beginning thus : 



Victor mia charo. di tal 
che dalo (i ha 
judicio ver de 



(uhliDI 



" HomJ. v.. I 
Jaropa Coni (io 
Torino, 1890). 

> Con;, intd. dfllo Stnuiola. 

' Colssaoli, Dae alrambotli inedlti per Antonio Vineigaerra t un ignala 
ritralto di Vellor Carpaccio (in Repertonaltt fur KunilwiiaenKhaft. by J 
Tbod« and TKbudi. Band XXVI, p, 198. Berlin, ReEmer, taoS). -' 
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At Conegliano, a smiling village of the Marca Tre- 
viglana, well watered and surrounded by vine-clad hills, 
they fltill point out the modest dwelling where Giam- 
battista da Conegliano waa horn, ahout i^Go. His 
forebears had followed the calling of cimalori di lana, 
or wool -shearers, and GiambattiBta is called in the 
documents q. Petri cimaloris. Giambatttsta did not 
follow the manual calling of his family, hut by his 
ability he ennobled it, and they chose to take their sur- 
name from it and called themselves de Cima or de Cyma 
or simply Cima.^ Giambattista had a brother called 
Antonio, and a sister who married a bootmaker of 
Coneghano called Vendramini. It seems that at the 
age of twenty-eight Cima went to Vicenza to paint a 
picture in the church of San Bartolomeo, and thence 
he moved to Venice with his whole family. By his 
first marriage he had two sons. Pietro and Riccardo. 
who became a monk taking the name of Niccolb. His 
wife. Corona, died, and Cima took a second bride, who 
gave him three sons, Sebastiano. Riccardo. and Luca, 
and three daughters, Pellegrina. Corona, and Petronilla. 
After some years spent in Venice he and his family re- 
turned, in i5i6, to his native hills ; but he did not long 
enjoy the quiet of country life, for we gather from the 
valuation rolls of Conegliano that the gentle artist was 
no longer alive in i5i8.' 

It would almost seem that these artists of the Quattro- 
cento, whose modest dignity is so strikingly displayed 
in their work, had resolved to leave to posterity the 
record of their lives veiled in a mild mystery. It is 
only later that artists begin to reveal their habit of life 
and the secrets of their soul with ampler details, though 

' The piinter aipis his cinvises Joanet Baplula Coneglianensii opia, and 
Devsr Cima. Tho signiture of llie picture No. 6G of tlie Lochia G»Ilerj, at 
BerBimo. is ■ forgerj; il run* Ball. Cima Conetianeniit. UDXV. See 
Morelli. Delia Pillura /(.. p, aB3. Milano. 18(17. 

1 Aliprancli md Bolteon. Rlr<crchf intomo alia vita e alle opere di 
GiambaUiata Cima, p. 33. Conegliono. 1893. 
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even in the Cinquecento the information is not always 
accurate. Thus it happens that the caprice of biogra- 
phers has gatiicred round the life of Zorzi da Castel- 
franco a mass of anecdote and episode entirely lacking 
foundation in truth.' There seems to he no doubt 
that he was born in 1^77, hut not all are agreed that 
Castelfranco was his birthplace. Some maintain that he 
was born at Vedelago, a village not far from Castel- 
franco, and that he belonged to a prosperous family 
recorded in a document of i46o which mentions 
" Johannes dictus Zorzonus de VUelhco cive et habila- 
tore Caslri Franchi."^ This Zorzonus, who was living 
some twenty years before the painter, was in all proba- 
bility his father. It is a pure invention of Vasari that 
Giorgione was so called from a certain grandeur of 
mind and body bestowed on him by nature ; so too the 
story that he was the oflspring of illicit love between 
one of the Barbarclla family and a woman of the 
people falls to the ground. Documents and writers of 
the sixteenth century call the painter Zorzon, which 
was perhaps the surname, Zorzi or Giorgione da Castel- 
franco, and never Barbarella, a name that appears for 
the iirst time in i647 *" Ridolfi's Maraviglie.^ Nor did 
he ever live in the Barbarella house at Castelfranco, 

1 Among modern bio^aphies Piul Liudau'a Giorgione (Berlin. Bird) 
birdlv deiervei oolice. he ii so fanrlful : not much belter i» Coot'i life 
{LandoD. Bell, 190^). Angela Conii (Pirenie, AiiDiH, i8gi) ■nd Mod- 
oerel da VilUrd (Bergima, Aiti GriGcLe. 1904) tre pleaiant reading, but 

* The document ii quoted in N»d»l Helehiori'i Cranara. ■ manuscript 
in Its MuDicipio of Ctitelfntico. Sen Grootu. Zar:aa da CiuUlfranco 
(Naow) Arch. Vimto. T. VII. Part II. p. U?)- ^'e believe, bowevor. tbat 
GIorpioDe wig bom at CiBlelfraoco. Morelli's Anonimo, hKo ii well in- 
rormed on Venetian mailer) and wrote bit notes between r5ri and i.')i3 
and wa> therefore ■ conlemponry of the painter, menlioni him frequently 
I* Lor:i, sometimes adding di Catttlfranco. Francesco Sansovtno. 
{Vatttia), speaking of the church of San Giovanni Gnsostomo, sa>i "et 
nobilitalo pai da Giorgione da Castelfranco famosistimo piltore il quale 
eomincib la palla grande con le Ire virtu tttologicbe et fu poi finita JmJ 
&eba5liano che fu frate del piombo in Roma." 

* Gronau, loc. cit. 
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though it 13 true he was buried in their lomb in the 
church of San Liberate in that town.^ This has given 
rise to the supposition that Giorgiona belonged to the 
Barbarella family ; but we have other cases in which a 
family would grant a last resting-place lo its distant 
connections or even to mere friends : thus the Bellini 
were buried in the tomb of the Di Giorgi near the 
oratory of Saint Ursula. 

Zonon, or Zorzi, was taken, when quite a boy, to the 
studio of Giamhellino, where he found a fellow pupil in 
Titian. Zorzi rose rapidly in reputation and in fortune, 
and settled in a house in the Campo San Silvestro. 
RidoKI says he frescoed the front of his house, and that 
its chambers often resounded lo the noise of revelry 
and of concerts, in which Zorzi, an excellent master of 
the lute, used lo take part. Vasari tells us that net 
mollo conversare che ei faceva per Iratlenere con la 
musica molli saoi amici, he fell m love with a woman 
affected with syphilis which she communicated to the 
artist in so violent a form that he succumbed. As a 
matter of fact he died of the plague in i5io,' and this 
must be the source of Vasari's error. But to counter- 
balance the inventions of the historian of Arezzo, which 
blacken the memory of the great though mysterious 
artist, we get a poetical legend which has given rise 
to many poems and romances, and to a play by 
Pietro Cossa. which draws its argument from certain 
obscure words said to have been scribbled by Giorgione 
on the back of his magnihcent picture of the Madonna 
at Castclfranco and which were rubbed out by a 

1 In the old church of Sin Liberale. belwcen the dUn of Sm GioTinai 
Bitlista and San Mirco. Lhete uaed lo bs a tablet, which w» lout in ihs 
reitoralion of Ihe church. It bore the foUowing iaicripliaa ; ob pbrpit^ 

cam I TiHTimBquK piueclikib iicobi rr mo 

tja I aiBI POSTEKISQtl COKBTRUI 



* Groaau. loc. cit. 
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restorer in i83i. The inscription, whose diction an 
handwriting do not appear to nave been contemporaiyJ 
runs thus: 

CAHA CECIUA 
TKWI t'aFPHETTA 

n. Ttro t'aspetta 



Around this Cecilia a whole fantastic love story has 
grown up. They say that the painter loved, with all 
the passion of mind and body, the beautiful Cecilia, 
who was seduced and stolen from him by a pupil and 
friend, Pietro Luzzo called Zarato, more commonly 
known under the name of Morto da Feltre on account 
of his extreme pallor ; and that Giorgiooe was so over- 
come with grief that he died while still on the very 
threshold of fame. In the Uffizi at Florence there U 
the portrait of a lean man with a skull by his side, 
which has been called Morto da Feltre. But the paint- 
ing is claimed by some as belonging to the Florentine 
school, by others it is ascribed lo Torbido of Verona. 
There is no indication that the picture represents Morto 
da Feltre, who, according to Vasari, after having painted 
in Florence and Home and acquiring great repute espe- 
cially in grotesques, came to Venice, where he worked 
with Giorgione on the Fondaco dei Tedesclii, and pass- 
ing thence into Friuli took service as a soldier in the 
war between Venice and Zara. under the walls of which 
he died in llie forty-fifth year of his age.' But all these 
details, drawn no one knows whence, are open to grave 
doubts. The documents of the period never mention 
either Pietro Luzzo or Morto da Feltre, while they do 
record a painter, Lorenzo Luzzo of Feltre. whose sur- 
name was Zarato or Zarotto, the author of a beautiful 
picture now in the Berhn Gallery. Lorenzo was a 
deeply rcUgious man. an affectionate and hsppy 

> Vuwi. Vita del Morto dal Pthra e di Andrea Fehrini, dttio di Cotimo. 
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husband; on leaving Feltre he went to Venice, where it 
docs not Beem that he laid siege to other men's wives ; 
he did not go to the wars in Dalmatia, indeed no war 
was raging at that dale. On January 8, lOsd, he 
made his will, and, with the exception of a few bequests, 
he left the whole of Lis property to his wife, uj:ori mee 
dilecte : according to his express desire he was to be 
buried in the cemetery of the Observantines at San 
Francesco della Vigna.^ Thus it seems that the story 
of Giorgione's love alTair is reduced to a myth. 

Zorzi da Castelfraneo's brief existence is balanced 
by the long and brilliant career of his rival Titian, who 
was horn at Pieve di Cadore about the year i^So, but 
who, at the age of ten, came to Venice, which he always 
looked on as his real home." Titian enjoyed the pro- 
tection of emperors and the friendship of kings and 
princes, but to the close of his long life he was a slave 
to nothing save the beauty of tlie fair sex. Of his life 
we know much,^ but not always for certain; the exact 
date of his birth is in doubt, for some do not admit, 
though wrongly, that the artist lived to the age of 
ninety-nine ; * nor till lately did we know anything 
about his marriage or about his wife Cecilia.' Docu- 
ments recently brought to light enable us to assist at 
his wedding, and admit us to the intimacy of his 



I the Areh. Slor. Lombardo. fisc. IV. 



. UUer to tlic preiidenta of 

Brcacii, 1778. 

e itaoi tempi, truit. Firenie, 



1 Caffi, /[ ilorto da Fellre. 
MiUno, 1 888. 

' He ipcak« in Uiow terms of Venice, 
Bretcia. Zamboai, Mem. dt Breicia, n. ij 

* CivBlciielloaiidCrcava. Ti:iano. la tua 
1877. Granau, Ti:ian, Berlin, igDO. 

* Cont (Giargione) believes that Titian was bom either in liSg or 
1S90. Gronsu (Hepurtorium Jiir Kunstiuaieiachafl. Band XXIV. 1901) 
caofimui, with llie aid at rre&h documenU. Uie Irsdition that Titian died 
at [he age ot nraelj-nine or a little leu. ia 1576. The date al hii death 

* Cadorin (Detlo amom ai Vewtiani dl T. V.. p. i3, Veneiia, i833) 
aajB that Tiikno amb nella iua gtomiutia Cecilia di an affeitofaitataero dalle 
lfg<ji divine. Ticoiri (ViU dfi Vtfttr. Lib. I. rap. U. Veoetia, 1817) u^i 
Uut Titiio si acaui con Lixia (?) cjtbutuu MBeziaaa. 
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domeBtic life with a vividness worthy of one of I 
master's own pictures.' 

On October a5, i55o, while Titiao was at Inna- 
bruck, Doctor Pietro Assonica come commeaso dello 
Exellenle mcsser Tucian, presented to the Court of tlie 
Esaminador a petition that certain witnesses should he 
heard in order to prove that in December, laao, Titian 
had taken Madonna Cecilia as his lawful wife. It 
would seem, from a document dealing with the murder 
of a certain Luigi of Cyprus, Titian's servant, that in 
i5a5 the painter was hving in conjinio Sancli PauU in 
domibus de ha Trono;" it was not till i53i that he 
went to hve at the Bin Grande, in the parish of San 
Canciano, where he died on August 37, 1076. In the 
house at San Polo there lived with Titian his brother 
Francesco, who went back to Pievedi Cadorein 1637 and 
died in i56o, and Cecilia, daughter of the quondam ser 
Alb de maistro Jacomo barbier de Perarol de Cadore, 
who must have gone with the painter as housekeeper, or, 
aa they then said, as mammola.^ Behind all the brilliant 
figures of women painted or loved hy Titian lies this 
love for the poor peasant girl who had presented liim 
with two sons, Pomponio and Orazio. This love aiTair 

> Ludwig, Nfur Funite im StaoUarchh tu Ventdig, to the Johrliiieh, 
dl.. .uppl. to Vol. XXIV. .903. 

'' We will quole Ifae dcKumenl nhich proves llial Tllitn. befoTO livioj; at 
the Biri, lived at Sao Polo and not at San Samuele, as Cav«lu>elle >»erta. 
"Nobilit vir Baptitta Quirioo de confiaio SaacU Thome iofulpalui d« 
menie novembri MDXXVIII vuloeriue qiioDdam Alovsium de Cvpro tuae 
lemporii •ervitoreni magiiiri Tutiaui pictori* babilatoHi in codBdio Sancli 
Piuli ■□ domibui de ka Trooo uoo ulnt^re de punta lub occulo tjnislro. ex 
quo de preMQti vjla migTavil." Sai^cardo. G., Due aBoenlure irngUhe t una 
abUaziont di T'uiano in Vtnftia <m ihe Arth, Ventto, T. XXXV, p. £07). 
In i565 another tervsnt ot Titian's, called Mattii. a man from Cadore. 
wai killed bi « certain Kiccolo Bampogaa, a sfaoemaler. 

' A word not found ia dlctloDaries but freqiicntli in docunieDta. In 

Sneral it meani coaciibine. ■Ilboiigb in some wills llie mammota is reallj 
) bouMkceper. In (ho will of Vinc<?nia Catena (he painter leavei to bis 
mananola Menega Farlana, daughter of a furrier in Udine, thrive bundrai) 
ducats and his pcrunal clolbing. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, UUt. af Paiat- 
inj in North Itatj. Vol. 1, p. aSs. London, 1871. 
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began perhaps in i5ao, and wlien in iSaS Cecilia fell 
seriously ill, Titian felt desirous that their union should 
be blessed by the priest, and consulted his brother Fran- 
cesco; the brief dialogue is full of a natural grace. 
"Francesco," says Titian, '"io voria spoxar Cecilia 
. . . nostra de casa, per respecto che ho duo fioh 
masclii con lie, la qua! b inferma, a cio li siano legi- 
timi"; and Francesco answers, "Mi son conlento. et 
mi meraviglio che sie slato tanto a farlo. Questa h 
bona opera, et ve exorto ch'el debiate far al presente." 
Accordingly Francesco, at Titian's request, went to fetch 
Don Paolo, priest of San Giovanni Nuovo, and liis 
brother Geronimo, the painter's apprentice, el quale era 
pulo allora de atuii tjuindexe incircha : ' also the gold- 
smith Niccolo, wlio had his shop at the sign of the 
Cross at San Maltco, in Rialto, and Master Silvestro 
the stone-cutler, who lived at San Silvestro. All these 
persons assembled at Titian's house, and. says Don 
Paolo when giving evidence before the Court of the 
Esaminador, Iwenty-five years later, to come sacerdole 
Jici Ic parole in similibus necessarie for llie benediction 
of the union, while Francesco VeceUio adds siendo dicta 
Cecilia in leclo presenti tatli H sopra nominati et cast 
con alegreza cenassemo tatli insieme quella sera. Ceciha 
recovered and lived for five years longer, and blessed 
her legitimate spouse with two daughters, one of whom 
died young, the other grew up to be the lovely Lavinia. 
Cavalcaselle recognises the joy of paternity expressed 
by Titian in the Madonna de! Coniglio. now in the 
Louvre; a most graceful composition, with the Ma- 
donna seated mid the pleasant landscape of the Isonzo 
and the Tagliamento. resting her hand on a white 



' Geronimo was >□ apprei 
he ii Ihe piinlpr known » ( 
Denle. not Dini«. ■> Boichip 
Nuovo. where hit brolher Doi 
Girolamo psioled for Ihe coni 
Tiig, Neat Fundr, cit. 



lice id Tillsn's eludlo. In all probability 
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aternily of SS. Coimt e Dunitno. Lud- 
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rabbit, the Child and Saiot Catherine keeping 
company. The death of Cecilia on August 5, i53o, 
plunged Titian into the profoundest grief; the idea of 
a second marriage never crossed his mind, but he 
summoned his sister, Orsa, from Cadore to be a 
mother to his children, and she lived with him for 
twenty years. Orsa died in March, i55o, and Arelino 
wrote a touching letter of condolence to Titian on the 
loss of a woman who had been to him not only sister 
but daughter, mother, companion, and guardian of his 
domestic aHairs.' If Titian found little comfort from 
bis eldest son Pomponio, who disgraced his priestly 
rohes by his orgies and his extravagances, he was at 
least happy in the alfection of his two other children, 
Orazio, who was no poor painter, and his beloved 
Lavinia, who married Cornelio Sarcinelli of Serravalle 
in i555. 

In the joyous life of Venice the figure of the artist 
called Pordenone from his birthplace in Friuli, where 
he was born in 1^84, stands out with boldness and 
vigour. His father was a well-to-do master builder, 
called Angelo de Lodesanis, or De Corticcllis, from the 
village of Corticelle, near Brescia, whence he originally 
came. In notarial deeds the painter Giovanni Antonio 
di Pordenone is also called Sachiense, or De Sachis. 
or Regillo, a surname that descended to his offspring.'' 
His worldly spirit, with its haughty and chivalrous 
ideas, displayed no loss in lus artistic conceptions than 
in bis manner of expressing them,^ reflected his tem- 
perament, the piajiera, says Lanzi, la pm risoltila, piU 
grande di tulla la veneta scitola. Arrogant he certainly 
was, and prone to violence ; for example, in i5io, in ibe 
streets of Pordenone he came to blows with Bartolamio 

t Arelino. LetUre, Lib. V. a.'iS. 

* Joppi, Contributo Tef:o alia Sloria deW ArU 
(in Ihc MitctlloMa della It. Dtp. di Storia Vtn, 
,89a). 

* Morelli, G., Delia fill, it., p. 3o3. 
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of Marostica : ' and again in i534, when he had a 
quarrel over money mailers with his brother BaldasBare 
which ended in bloodshed .^ In 1 538 he went to 
Ferrara to (inish some designs for the Duke Hercole II,* 
but afler a few days he fell ill and died at the hostelry 
of the Angclo, not without suspicion of poison. He 
was buried, on January id, iSSg. in the church of 
San Paolo at Ferrara.* The most recent and diligent 
critics have supposed that Bernardino Licinio was a 
disciple, successor, and relation of Pordenone, and they 
even hold that he came from the city of Pordenone, 
But Giovanni Antonio Rcgillo never called himself 
Licinio. and the painters who bore this name were, as 
we shall see, from Bergamo. 

Hillierto both the birthplace of Andrea Meldola, 
called Schiavone, and the date of his death have been a 
matter of doubt, lie was thought to have been horn 
in Sebenico, but really saw the light at Zara, as we 
learn from his will. The necrologies give ua the date 
of his death in Venice as December i, i56i. not i68a, 
as Moschini has it, and the cause mat de mazzuceo, or 
meningitis. 

Paolo Galiari was bom in Verona about the year 
1627.^ He belonged to an unpretending family of 

1 Joppi, op. tit., p. 37. 

9 Maniago. Sloria deite belle artl friuttaur, pp. 3i^-33o. Udioe. i8a3. 

* Joppi tayi Alfoato 1. but Atfoneo died in i554. Hercole II had 
ordered some desisni for lapastries, sod Pordenone begin tbem in Venice, 
choosing tubjecta from Ibe OdvBieji (HidolG, Vol. I, pp. :6i ct eeq.). On 
the 16111 September. t538, Hercole wrote a letter to his imbaaiidor 
Giacomii Tcbaldi, eipreuing a uiah thai Pordenone should come to 
Ferrara lo Gnieh the work. Gut though Pordenone promised to leave on 
September ig> ha onlj Kt out on receipt o( a curt note from the Duke 
dated December la. and reached Ferrara on the last dajs of i538, Ha 
died Id January, l63g, from a violent Qui, accompanied by terrible ptiot 
in the alomach. 

* CampoH, Altl Depul. di tt. pat. per la proa. mod. e parm.. Vol, m, 
p. 186. 

' The date of Paolo's birth is not c1etr1| established. Some give the 
jeir t53o; Burckhardl gives 1^38, 1&37 is s more probable date, based 
00 Ihe following eotrj in the paddi booki of Santa Cecilia is Vorona: 
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Btone-cutters . At the close of the year i55^, or the* 
beginning of i555, Paolo was painting the villa of the 
Porto family at Thiene, wiien he was summoned to 
Venice by liis compatriot Padre Bernardo Tolioni. prior 
of the Gerolamini at San Sebastiano.' Paolo's temper 
was frank, generous, gay, but he was subject to sudden 
and violent outbursts of passion, a common trait in 
nobler spirits who are incapable of conceaUng lheir_ 
emotions under hypocritical disguises. Some secrotJ 
reason for his long sojourn in the monastery of San 
Sebastiano has been conjectured, and it is said that for 
some grave olTence be was interned in the village of 
Zerman in the marches of Treviso ; even the story that 
when painting the Palladian villa of Caldogno in the 
district of Vicenza, be slew Giannantonio Fasolo in a 
fit of jealousy, has found credence. The painter's 
memory has been cleansed of these lying accusations. 
He was, in fact, honest, kindly, and modest to such a 
degree that, doubting his own ability, he sent his son 
Carlo to study under Bassano, and always said with 
fatherly pride, " Carletto mi vinceril." A man of 
method and sobriety, he managed his family affairs with 
such thrill that he laid by quite a respectable fortune, 
and bought a farm of forty-five campi at Sanl' Angelo 
di Treviso, along with a good dwelling-house and 
courtyard." On April QO, i566, he married the 
daughter of his uncle and first teacher, Antonio Badilc. 
He painted the beautiful Elena Badile, when quite 
young, in the " Supper atEmmaus," where she appears 

" l5ii. Hagiiier Antoaiat Badili pictor quondum llitronyml onn. 60. 
Pottlut ejia dUcipalia iU." elc. Ses ZiDoaiidreii. Lt file del pill., Kult. « 
areb, veroneti, p. l6l. Verona, iSqi- 

1 Piolo ptinted the liken«u of Pidre TolioDi u Sin Fr«nce««) ia tha 
(]lir-piocs in Ihe church of San Sebailiaoo. The ceiliug of S. Sebntliino 
wiB finishod November lo. tSSS. The dale Bp|ieari od an open book held 
bj Iwo children in one ot tho roundels or Ihe ceiling. This cnahlei ui to 
fix tlic end or i55j, or the beginaingor i555, u the dale of Ptolo'i urivil ^ 

* CilJiri, Paolo Vtroneie, p. i^C. Roma. iS88. 
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as the mistress of the house, very handsomely dressed ; ' 
and again, when well on in years, in a portrait in the 
Pitti Palace. Elena bore Paolo two sons. Carlo and 
Gabriel, both distinguished painters, Paolo's brother, 
Benedetto, was also a good artist, who frequently helped 
his brother, and never showed jealousy if Paolo received 
the higher praise. Paolo has given us a fine portrait of 
Benedetto in the "■ Marriage of Cana " in (lie Louvre; 
hd is the figure holding a cup close to the group of 
musicians in which Titian is playing the double bass, 
Bassano the flute, Tintoretto the harpsicord. and Paolo 
himself the 'cello, Veronese loved his family, his 
house, his adopted home, so dearly tliat he refused the 
invitation of Philip II to go to Spain. On the other 
hand, he gladly visited the country houses of Vene- 
tian patricians, though he never made a long sojourn 
except at Este, with the Pisani family, whose hospitality 
he handsomely repaid by a gift of the picture, "The 
Family of Darius at the Feet of Alexander." On April 
ig, i588, in his house in the parish of San Samuele, 
Paolo died of a pleurisy contracted eight days before at 
Sant' Angelo di Treviso. owing to his overheating 
himself when following the Easter procession of the 
faithful. He was buried in the church of San Sebaa- 
tiano, and the lovely creations of his genius keep watch 
above his tomb. Eight years later his son Carlo, the 
pride and hope of his father, succumbed to a consump- 
lion at the age of twenty-six. 

Bonifazio, hke Paolo, was bom at Verona, and, like 
his compatriot, proved himself a brilliant colourisl. 
The life of no other painter of the period has presented 
such doubts and errors, for down to our own day it has 
been held that under the name of Bonifazio we must 
distinguish two, three, and even four diiTerenl masters.' 

I Meiaaner, Paolo Veronne, p. "ji. Leiplig, 1897. 
* All ihe earl^r hUloriBni ipron in giving tbs nime ^anlhvo to ons 
muter odI}, bora eilber io V«uico or to Varoot. 
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An obscure Veronese painter called Bonirazio Pasini 
was born in liSg. and enrolled in the confraternity of 
SS. Siro e Libera, where he held the post of Bacristan ; 
he married Alferana Palermi, daughter of a lawyer, and 
had one daughter, Cassandra, wife of the tailor Bar- 
tolomeo de Salarinis. This Bonifazio Pasini never 
left Verona, where he died in i54o. We know nothing 
of his work. It is certain that he was not connected 
either by blood or by profession with the other 
Bonifazio who was born in Verona in i^gi, not in 
1487. and belonged to the ancient family dei Pitati- 
His father was a soldier ; but Bonifazio, more incbned 
to peaceful pursuits, came to Venice at the age of 
eighteen and entered the studio of Jacopo Palma il 
Vecchio. After that master's deatli Bonifazio con- 
tinued in friendly relations with the Palma family, and 
gave his niece, GiuHa, in marriage to Antonio Palma, 
Jacopo'e nephew. Bonifazio himself married Marietta, 
daughter of a certain Zuan Brunello, a basket-maker, 
and widow of a De Grassi. This union was not 



wa> the tint to|>oint out, in \he Index of «rli<t> to his Galda di Vrnnui, 
l8C5, that Zanetti wb* 'la error in lh«t »fter adducing documonlarj 
evidence of Uie deilh of Booifailo on October 19. i553, ne ross on to 
iicribe to the masler pie lurei dated i558 lod >57g. Moschim coneltKled 
from the facts that we mu.'l recngnue at lea^ two maslon bearing ilia 
name of Bonifazio. Much later Ccsare Bemasconi ditcovprod ■ document 
which proved Ifaat ■ painter, Bonifaito Puloi of Verona, diod in tSJo 
{Regittro dtUa Confralcmia detla il Collegio, in the arcbivea of the church 
of SS. Siro e Libera ia Verooa). Then GiovanQt Morelli, after eiiminiog 
the variouf works, came lo the conclusion that we must recognise two 
Veroness mailers bearing the oaine, and ooe or perhaps two Venetian 
Bonifuii. The (wo elder, relations and pcrhapi brothers, came earlj to 
Venice and joined the studio of Pilma il Vecchio. The first of (hew waa 
• livol; genius, while the second was a fsithful follower-, both hid ai 
pupil ■ third Bonirazio, contiderahlj jouogor and possibly the son of one 
or other of the elder Bonifaili. As the jounger fionifaaio was born in 
Venice, he has * right to the name Venetian (Giov. Morelli, Le opere dei 
ntatitri it. nelle Gatlrrit di Uonaeo, Dresda, Berlino, ital. Irons., p. 188. 
Bologna, 1886.) Tlie ingenious conjecture of Morelli baa been for the 
most part destroyed bj docnmeols discovered recentlj bj Ludwig (Boni- 
faiio di Pilall da lunula, eiix Archivaliiche Untertucliuag, in the Jahi'biich, 
Sand XXII. 1901). 
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bleeeed with ofTspring, and the couple, as it would 
seem from the terras of Iheir will, bestowed their whole 
aflections on their nephews, especially on two of them, 
who were heirs of their uncle's artistic methods, Bat- 
tista, son of Giacomo, known as Battista di Bonifazio, 
and Antonio Palma. who had wedded Bonifasio'a 
niece. Giulia. This Antonio, whose pictures were at 
one time attributed lo a third Bonifazio, was the father 
of Giacomo Palma. born in i5^d, and called the 
younger to distinguish him from his grand-uncle of the 
same name. Bonifazio de' Pitati passed his life peace- 
fully in Venice. He received important commissions 
from the Republic, and decorated with liis brilliant 
brush the Palace of the Camerlcnghi. He enjoyed a 
high character among his brother artists, and the Guild 
named him and Titian and Lotto to distribute a legacy 
which the painter Vincenzo Catena had Icll to dower 
five poor maids. After years of long and fruitful toil 
Bonifazio withdrew to the quiet of his liltle villa at 
San Zenone, near Asolo, una caxela de muro con «uo 
bruolo et orlo. and fifteen acres of land. He died in 
Venice, on October 9, i553, in his house at San Mar- 
cuola.i and was burled in Sant' Alvise. 

It was also in this out-of-the-way part of Venice 
that Tintoretto dwelt. On tlie fondamenta dei Mori 
there still stands the graceful Gothic palace wherein 
Jacopo Bobusti, called Tintoretto from his father's 
humble calling, lived from June, i574, to the day of 
his death. May 3i, i5r)^. Jacopo was of a retir- 
ing disposition, and preferred tlie mlimacy of his 
family circle surrounded by his children, among whom 
he especially loved Domcnico, a skilful painter, and 
Marietta, who, besides being expert at music, also 
enjoyed the reputation of a clever artist. Concerts 

> As early ■« t5a8 Boniruioivit living at S>n MircaoU, u ii proved 
bj a document dilcd Oclober 7 id thai jeiT, lo bonifalh di pilal'i veituute 
pUlor at prtiente dtla contr^ de S" Uarcola in Veiulia. Ludwig, loc. at. 
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were often given at Tintoretto's house, and the master, 
himself a gooii performer, used to accompany tlie songs 
of his daughter Marietta, who was a pupil of the 
Neapolitan master Giulio Zacchino. But Marietta died 
in the thirtieth year of her age, to the intense grief of 
her father, who in his inconsolahle old age saw rela- 
tions, masters, friends, slip from him one by one. 
In Tintoretto's temperament no less than in his manner, 
there is something that recalls Michelangelo. He 
spoke Uttle, and was often rude to the powerful ; he 
was no flatterer or hypocrite ; he was one of the few 
who dared to resist the haneful authority of Aretino, 
before whom the rest of the world quailed. Aretino 
once had spoken ill of the master ; when, hy accident, 
Tintoretto met him in the street, he asked Aretino to 
come home with him. as he wished to paint his portrait. 
Aretino consented, but hardly was he posed when 
Tintoretto, in apparent fury, whipped out a dagger 
from beneath his doublet. Aretino in alarm began to 
cry for help, nor would he be pacilicd until he was 
convinced that Tintoretto did not mean to stah him, 
but merely to give him a playful hint. Aretino never 
spoke (II of the master again and even became his 
friend. Tintoretto's rugged countenance, which re- 
flected the austerity of his character, remained for long 
a tradition among Venetian artists. It 13 reproduced ia 
caricature on one of the stalls in the hall of the Scuolft 1 
di San Rocco, where the Venetian sculptor Francesoorfl 
Pianta (1660-1670) has represented the great master, 
with his brows puckered up, crouching among bis 
brushes, pots, and colours. 

The grave figure of Tintoretto stands out against the 
background of joyous Venetian life, and here and 
there in this world of movement we meet with some 
other gentle spirit, enamoured of silence, some win- 
ning artistic temperament wrapped in an atmosphere of 
sweet and pensive dreams. Such was the character of 
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Lorenzo Lollo, a passionately mystic soul, whom Titian 
described come la virth virtuoso e come la bonlh buono. 
And in fact Lotto was devoted to the beautiful and 
the good ; he passes through Hfe as the last soHtary 
worshipper of the old ideals now lost or cast aside. 
He calmly, nay, almost joyfully, endured the perpetual 
struggle between the lofty aspirations of his inner self 
and llie grinding conditions of his daily Ufe. He was 
not bom, as some believed, at Treviso or at Bergamo, 
but in Venice, about the year ii8o. Homo poco avven- 
luralo, as his friend Giovanni dal Coro says of hini. 
His spirit, ever aiming at the purer joys of noble ideals, 
was forced to struggle for the bare necessities of a life 
passed in bitter poverly. The master who, in the trip- 
tych at Rccanati, touched a height of sublime and 
lofty feeling ungrasped by any other artist, has kept a 
pathetiealiy careful account of all that he gained by his 
art.^ In order to earn his daily bread he was obliged 
to paint comb-cases, and thought himself lucky if his 
pictures were paid for in wine, cheese, ham, and (lour ; 
for he experienced the humiliation of having his paint- 
ings returned on his hands occasionally, as happened 
in the case of his portrait of Giovan Maria Pizone, 
protonolary in Ancona. To make anything by it, the 
master was forced to turn tlie protonotary into Saint 
Bartholomew and to sell it to Bartolomeo Carpan. a 
jeweller of Treviso, settled in Venice, who paid him by 
a small gold ring set willi a diamond and a tiny ruby, 
which he employed to make a present to Lauretta, 
daughter of his nephew Mario d'Armano, in whose 
house Lorenzo Uvea for two years. This hospitality 
he repaid by putting in his nephew's cellars the oil, 
vinegar, hams, and cheeses which his paintings brought 
him, and by giving little Lauretta orange satin slippers 
and yellow socks. To the best of his modest means he 

^ Libra dei conli d'l Lorima Lotto. i538-i5a6 (publiihed id (be CalUrit 
naiionali italiant, Gntjear, p. ii5. Rama, iSgi). 
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repaid his other friends and well-wishers who gave 
shelter to the poor painter, solo, semaftdel governo et 
molh inquieto delta mente, as he himself says in his 
will, dated March s^, i5j16, in the hostelry in vollaa 
Corona at San Matteo di Rialto.' The blows of fortune 
he received with resignation, exclaiming Dio lodalo! 
Grown old and with eyesight dimmed, he became a lay- 
brother in the Holy House of Loreto, per non andarsi 
advolgendo piii nella vecchiaia e per tjiiiefe di sua vila, 
which came to a close on September i. i556. 

Dario Varotari, too, died a monk, with thoughts 
entirely turned to Heaven. He was born at Verona in 
1539, and founded a school at Padua from which came 
his son Atessandro. called Padovanino. Dario, one, 
day, was painting a sundial on the facade of a villa' 
wliich Acquapendcnte. the famous physician, was 
building near Battaglia, when the scafTolding broke 
tind Dario fell to the ground, but unhurt. The pious 
painter recognised a miracle, and returning straightway 
to Padua, he took the habit of a Carmelite friar in gratt* 
tude for his delivery. But within a few days he died) 
in the year 1596.' 

Paris Bordon also belongs to this group of gentle 
souls. From his pictures, especially from certain 
suggestive mythological compositions and from the 
nude figure at Vienna, one would suppose him to have 
been among the most voluptuous of Venetian painters, 
but as a fact he was sober and temperate in his mode 
of life, frank in manner, superior to envy, averse to 
flattery, and careless of praise. He was born at Treviso 
in July. i5oo, the son of Giovanni Bordon and Angehca 
Gradenigo of Venice.^ It has been supposed that Paris 
belonged, on his father's side, to an ancient and noble 
family of Treviso, and on his mother's to the Venetian 
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patriciate ; but that is not the case, he came of a race 
that was neither noble nor rich. His futher followed 
the calling of saddler, and his ancestors tlie still 
humbler one of shoemaker ; it is a mere legend that 
the name Bordon was given lo one of these ancestors 
because of his skill In fashioning pilgrims' staves. 
Nor, though she bore the illustrious name of Gradenigo, 
are we to suppose that his mother belonged to that 
noble race, but merely to a family of Venetian citladini. 
It is true that this son of the people acquired by his 
own merits a rank far higher, and won lor himself a 
position at the splendid Court of the Fine Arts in the 
glorious company of Giorgionc, Titian, Palma, Vero- 
nese, Tintoretto. At the age of eight Paris was left in 
sole charge of his widowed mother, by whom he was 
taken to her home to receive his early education in 
Venice. His long sojourn in the district of Belluno has 
given rise to the story that he was banished to the 
mountains, or bad sought refuge there to escape from 
wrath and persecution ; tliis seems improbable when we 
consider the amiable qualities of tins master, whose 
manner reveals that intense love of country solitude 
which inspired the deep poetic feeling that he breathes 
into the backgrounds of his pictures, so strikingly in 
contrast with their subjects, which are sumptuous and 
joyous in colour and in expression, — backgrounds that 
suggest the very spirit of lonely recesses in the moun- 
tains, bubbling founts and cool umbrageous forests. It 
was peace he sought in bis modest httlc villa of Lova- 
dina, where before him lay the valley of the Piave with 
its meadows rich in harvest, and in the pale blue distance 
the mountains of Cadore. /o ho de propria in la viHa de 
Luvadina : una chaxela de muro coperta de copi, he 
says in a declaration made for valuation purposes on 
January 16, ihZ-}, and presented at Treviso ; and in 
anollicr declaration made in Venice in the same year, 
he speaks again of his caxela in la qaal parte ne abilio 
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mi Paris in Taltra h vilan che governa li campi. Hi 
marriage to Cinzia, daughter of Bartolompo Spa 
(Spada), a Venetian citizen, cannot be dated much 
earlier than i536, in which year we have a will by 
Cinzia, in which she declares herself with child and 
devises her property to her olfspring. This marriage 
was blessed by the birth of one son, Giovanni, also a 
painter,' and four daughters, Angelica, Lucrczia, Ca»-- 
sandra, and Otlavia. The fame of the master was n< 
confined to Venetian territory but sprejid to distant 
lands. About i538 Paris was invited to the Court of 
Francis I.* The French Court still retained the 
memory of Leonardo da Vinci, who had died nineteen 
years earlier, and without seeking for points of similar- 
ity between the two geniuses who were, in truth, too 
diverse in manner, it may not he amiss to observe that 
the Trevisan master may have helped to recall the 
great Leonardo. Like him, Paris was an able musician 
as well as painter ; like him the Trevisan was noble in 
aspect, refined and dignified in manner. Tradition 
aflirms these quaUties. and the portrait in the Museum 
at Treviso, were its authenticity not in doubt, would 
go to confirm the statement. Paris came back to 
Venice and spent his days in quiet and fruitful labour., 
" Se ne sta con comodila in casa quietamente." sayt. 
Vasari, who certainly knew Bordon in Venice. Gor- 
don was able to enjoy the somma franqailliia e pace 
which he loved in the silent hermitage of his house io 
the Corte del Cavalto, near the fondamenta delta Mise- 
ricordia, where the boats from Treviso landed.' He 
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^ Id the books of the Guild of Piinlen. i53o. ws find Bordon Pom 
Jlgarrr, aod from i58) lo 1587 Bordon Zunnne, 5, Parit. 

' Tbe Fuggen iDvited Bordon lo Augsburg, (od there he piinteil 
portrait of Jerome CmOl which wu in the collection of Louis X.VI ui 
DOW in the Louvre. It ii dilcd l5jo. 

■ Bordon lived at Sjiq Giuliano till t5i8. then >t S.a Moitt liU iSm. 
then It the Midonna delV Orlo in Ihe Corle del Cavillo, m ciUcd becauH 
Leopardi, author of the CoLeoni mooumeat, lived thore. 
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(lied on January 19, 1571, and was buried in the 
church of San Marcilian (Marziale) in Venice. 

The fiery vigour which stamps tlie work of Ales- 
saado Vittoria Tound no counterpart in his mind or 
in his hfc. His imagination ran widely free, but his 
spirit obeyed the laws ol' order ; his band, which 
modelled with incomparable skill both clay and slucco 
into the most fantastic forms, lent itself to the placid 
tending of the llowers in the garden of his house in 
the Calle della Piet& at San Giovanni in iJragora, where 
stood his porLrail bust made by himself.^ In this trim 
and quiet abode he made his will on May j^. 1608, signing 
himself ^ fcs«a/ic/ro Vitloria della VolpeJ'adi VigUio Tren- 
tino.' He died twenty-three days later, and was buried 
in San Zaccaria in a tomb designed by himself. 

Another spirit in antithesis Ut the temper of his 
day was Jacopo da Ponle, called Bassano from his 
native city, where he saw the light in i5io. After 
learning the rudiments of his art from his father, he 
went to Venice, but soon returned to Bassano, where 
his quiet home was cheered by the presence of a loving 
wife and four sons, none of whom reached the excel- 
lence of their father but were nevertheless distinguished 
as painters. Jacopo was so modest that he preferred 
his sojourn in Bassano. and refused tlie invitation of 
Budolph II to the Imperial Court. As a lover of 
rural quiet, and intent on the study of the simpler 
side of life wluch oilier artists had neglected, and on 
the observation of llie minulesl details of the country, 
the silence of the fields gave him leisure for work and 
meditation and helped him to reach the eightieth year 
of his hfe (d. i5()a). 

The ablest of his sons, the unfortunate Francesco, 
did not end his days so peacefully. He was born at 
Bassano in i54g, and though surrounded by the affection 

1 The buft wai lold in i83] la Iho King of Pruuia. 

' Tauiui, Curioiita Veneiiane. pp. 5t>o, 56i. 
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of his family and encouraged by Uie prospect of I 
the light of his intelligence was obscured in the very 
flower of his manhood. With terrible anguish he 
watched the shipwreck of his brain ; the smallest in- 
cident would inspire a mortal dread; and so, on July 
j. i5g3, hearing a knocking at the door he thought 
the police had come to arrest him and in a panic he 
flung himself from the window and was killed.' - 

These few particulars — some well known already, I 
others hardly so — about the Venetian artists of the 
Renaissance gives us a rapid synthesis of the lives of 
these men who concentrated round the name of Venice 
the glory attached to art. Some found happiness in 
Botilude, others in the sparkle of companionship, but one 
and all, according to their natural bent, sought to keep 
themselves apart from and unspotted by the vexations 
and vulgarities of ordinary life. The worst mishap 
that can befall an artist, the criticism of the incompe- 
tent whether patrician or plebeian, never ruffled them, 
never caused them pain or discouragement. Paolo 
Veronese painted a picture of Paradise for some nuns;'! 
the iigures in the background were naturally less carft^ 
fully finished and less strong in colour ; the good nuns 
who knew nothing about the matter were far from 
Batisfied, and when a Flemish painter passed their way 
with his carefully finished little pictures, they openly 
regretted that they had not given the commission io 
him. The Fleming, thereupon, offered to exchange a 
work of his own for Paolo's ; the l>argain was accepted, 
and the astute trickster sold Paolo's ■•Paradiso" for 
four hundred crowns.^ But the opinion of the ig- 
norant had no power to hurt these great Venetian 
masters ; fully conscious of their own merits, they 
met stupidity with irony, which sometimes, as with 
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Veronese, was light and graceful, sometimes, as with 
Tintoretto, had all the eting of a lash. 

Tintoretto was wont to treat hia rivals not merely to 
brusque speech but also to pranks at their expense. 
He was commissioned to paint the facade of the Soranto 
Palace at the Ponte dell' Angelo in fresco, and liis 
enemies went about saying that, as the common phrase 
has it, it would lake both hands and feet to carry out 
the job. Tintoretto finished the work with his usual 
ease, and in the upper part of the design he drew a row 
of hands and feet holding, supporting, grasping, thrust- 
ing the cornice, and thus by way of an ironical joke he 
fulfilled the prophecy of his detractors. More biting 
and stinging still were certain phrases which Tintoretto 
would let drop without a smile. On one occasion a 
vain and foolish old nobleman wished to have his 
portrait painted, and would never have done urging the 
master to be careful to reproduce exactly the lace, gold, 
and rich stulFs with which he was adorned ; at last 
Tintoretto, losing all patience, burst out, " And^ dal 
Bassan a farve ritrar " (Go and get yourself painted by 
Bassano). who was universally known as an animal 
painter. On another occasion Tintoretto's studio was 
crowded with prelates and Senators, one of whom, see- 
ing the speed with which the master painted, ventured 
to remark that Giambellino and other artists worked 
more slowly but their pictures were more accurately 
finished, whereupon Tintoretto drily retorted that they 
no doubt were able to fmish their pictures as they were 
not surrounded by such a pack of tiresome bores as be 
was. At this, Senators and prelates said not a word, 
but went. Such was the liberty enjoyed by artists in 
Venice at a time when Itnlian and foreign sovereigns 
demanded from art nothing but flattery and the satis- 
faction of tlieir vanity. The Holy Office, however, did 
not show itself so iudolgfnt to the caprices of Vene- 
tian painters. Paolo Veronese, though a man of the 
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profoundest piety, gave rein to all Boris of fanta&tic 
ideas in his pictures, even of religious subjects. In the 
picture of the Last Supper, painted for the monks of 
SS. Giovanni e Paoio, he introduced into the com- 
pany of Our Lord German Landsknechts with halberd 
in hand, men-ser\'ant8 bleeding at the nose, bufibons 
with parrots, apostles picking their teeth with their 
forks, — episodes which to a timid mind might suggest 
profanity. The Inquisition called on Veronese to ex- 
plain simili biijjbnerie ; the artist gave the subtle reply 
that he painted figures, not ideas, and that painters bad 
the right to take qaella licentia che si pigliwio i poeti e i 
matli. and added, " lo fazzo le pitture con quella con- 
sideration che i conveniente, che I mio inttnlcllo puo 
capire." He was condemned to alter his picture, but 
he simply continued a non prendere (ante cose in con- 
tideration. After three centuries we still can see this 
magician of the brush, with his high forehead, his 
piercing glance, hia lips wreathed in a smile, his whole 
body full of grace and vigour. He M'as indeed very 
careful of his spare and graceful figure, and though 
somewhat parsimonious he invariably wore One cloth- 
ing and velvet breeches. Indeed it is remarkable that 
many Venetian artists were careful about their dress. 
Tintoretto always had a handsome wardrobe, and when 
his reputation was secure he bought a sumptuous robe 
in order to please his wife, who used to stand at the 
window and lollow him with pride as he left the house. 
Vasari says that Jacopo Sansovino liked to dress hand- 
Bomely, and always look great care of his persoB* 
" piacendoli tuttavia le femmine fino all' ultima 
cbiezza : delle quali si contciitava assai il ragioname. 
Giovanni Conlarini, a clever and lively colourist. also 
wore a robe in his later years, though in his youth he 
hked lo adorn himself with chains and gilded clasps, 
and hats with sweeping plumes. So too the vivacious 
Leandro Bassano, sod of Jacopo, alTected clothes of rich 
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stuffs, and chains round his neck, and the badge of 
San Marco,' 

The serenity which delights us in the paintings of 
these Venetian artists is reflected in the whole tenor 
of their Uvea. The Bpiritual calm of some of them 
acted as a continual check on their passions and their 
actions. Palma il Giovane had no other object in 
life than his work, from which the profoundest grief 
was powerless to distract htm ; in his art he sought 
coDSolation for the death of his two sons, one of whom 
died in Naples, the other ended in a life of debauchery ; 
and as his wife was being borne towards the tomb, he 
set himself to paint to escape from his pain.^ Misfor- 
tune never overcame him, and he passed away quietly 
in the house of the Basadonna family at Santa Giustina 
in i6a8 ; just before he expired he asked for a pencil 
and wrote : " lo vedo e senlo, ma non posso parlare." 
Andrea Palladio, who from his portraits and from his 
writings would seem to have had a touch of melancholy, 
is reported by a contemporary lo have possessed a very 
pleasing and pretty wit in conversation ; he was the 
delight of society, while he also had a gracious way 
with his workmen, to whom he taught the rules of 
sound building, the details and the terminology of 
architecture, and kept them all " allegri, trattenendoU 
con molte piacevolezze. "^ 

Among them all Titian offers the most refined type 
of the man of pleasure too delicate and sensitive ever 
to pass over into excesses or to stoop to vulgarity. 
From his beautiful garden at the Biri the view opened 
away over the lagoon to the distant Alps.* His cham- 
bers were often llirown open lo receive his friends. 
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among whooa were Giulio Camillo. the famous Ft< 
enttne hnmanist Francesco Priscianese, Aretino, Mar- 
coUni, the Zuccato brothers. Sansovino, Jacopo Nanli, 
Donato Giamiotli. and some noble ladies like Paola 
Sansovino, Giulia da Ponle and her daughter Irene da 
Spilimbergo. In i5^0, for example, we hear that 
Francesco Priscianese, Sansovino. and Jacopo Nardi, 
met one evening for supper in Titian's house : tlie 
lagoon below them was set with ttiousands of little 
gondolas ornate di beUissime donne e risuonanii di di- 
verse armonie e musiche di voci e distrumenU.^ More 
notable visitors still were welcomed in the charming 
abode at the Biri ; the Spanish Cardinals Granvelle 
end Pacccco dined there, and there Titian received 
princes of the blood, and Henry HI of France, accom- 
panied by the Dukes of Ferrara, .Mantua, and Urbino. 
When the artist felt the need of rest and change from 
the strain of work or the whir! of society, be would 
escape to his favourite haunts at Serravallc, at Ceneda 
or Conegliano. 

Sansovino, too. entertained sumptuously. The earli- 
est fruits of the season were to be found upon bis 
table.* And many a time the Veronese architect Sam- 
michele bad a seat at the board between Titian and 
Aretino. Michele Parrasio, a painter but little known, 
yet not without talent, the intimate friend uf Titian 
and of Veronese, to whom he left a legacy, was blessed 
with abundance of this world's goods, and in hia well- 
furnished house he welcomed a host of friends, and 
feasted them on dainty food and costly wines, which 
won him many, though not always sincere, admirers (rf 
his work.' 

In short, these artists pursued the joy of living with- 
out descending to degrading pleasures, hut also without 

' PriKiineie, in a letter includeil in hi* trealue Delia imgaa 

* Crowe lod CivilcuoUe. Tuiaim, I. 458. 

• Hidolfi. U, 33i. . 
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much regard for rules which are essential to the prea- 
ervalion of the social structure. The most upright and 
distinguished artists did not shrink from frequenting 
the salons of the famous courtesan Veronica Franco, 
and were not ashamed of the licentious company of 
Aretino, to whom even Uie pure and pious Sammichcle 
was hound by strong ties oi friendship. The austerity 
of his religious profession did not cancel in the mind 
of Sehastiano Luciani, called del Piomho, the recol- 
lections of liis hght Venetian Ufe, even when he became 
a friar and received an ofCce in the PontiQcal Chan- 
cellery, " Non vi meravighale," he writes in June, 
i53a, to the poet and phUosopher Francesco Arsilli of 
Senigallia, "non state ambiguo, che la fratcria mi 
faccia mulare natura, che sareste in grandissimo 
errore."' Sebastiano drowned his genius in idleness 
and ease : he liked good food better than his art, and 
was surrounded by a jovial crowd of friends such as 
Molza and Berni : the latter dedicated a poem in triplets 
to him, and llie painter friar sent a witty reply. Fra 
SebaaLiano was a close friend of Aretino, and in l537 
stood godfather to Aretino's daughter, named Adria 
in compliment to her birthplace, Venice ; ho painted 
Aretino's portrait, now in the Town Hall of Arezzo. 

It is easier to understand the intimacy between Titian 
and the shameless adventurer at whose table he oflcn 
flat enjoying the trebhian wine sent to his host by the 
sovereign Lady of Gorreggio. and the thrushes cooked 
with laurel leaves and pepper and the Friulan hams 
that came from the Count of Collalto. The Triendahip 
between Sansovino, Titian, and Aretino was in fact 
based on a sort of mutual benefit society, and at their 
banquets the three allies were simply enjoying their 
gains in company.* 
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But gaiety and good fortune were not able alwajl_ 
to hold their own against the attacks of late, and 
flometimes these artists' lives were troubled and dis- 
turbed by crime and error. All the same, at this period 
in the history of Venetian art, we seldom or never 
come across domestic tragedies or gruesome episodes. 
We hardly ever hear of wounds or murder, and only 
the name of an obscure artist here and there, such as 
Vitmvio Buonconsiglio, called Vitnilio, who in iSaS 
along with the wood-carver Francesco Maio. assaulted 
and wounded by night a certain lacchia, is stained 
with blood. He was condemned in absence to six 
years' banishment,' while in the same year ten years' 
oaniBhment was meted out to the mosaicist Vincenzo 
Bianchini for wounding a barber.^ Vulgar crimes 
dim the great glory of Antonio Bizzo, the Veronese 
architect, and of Alcssandro Leopardi. Rizzo defrauded 
the public treasury of la.ooo ducats, by falsifying the 
accounts of the Ducal Palace. When the crime was 
discovered, he Qcd.^ Leopardt, for having forged an 
autograph deed, was condemned in absence, in 1^87, to 
five years' banishment. He fled to Ferrara. but the 
Bepublic was anxious to Onish the CoUeoni monument, 
and in 1498 they granted Leopardi a safe-conduct, and 
nothing more was heard of his banishment. 

If we remember that profound respect for the laiv 
which was one of the leading characteristics of the 
Venetian government, we cannot but be amazed at such 
facile indulgence which illustrates the value attached to 
art in those days. Patricians were not permitted to 
break the law ; artists occasionally were, even if their 

I Ludwig, Bonifaiio de' Pitati. op. cil. 

' ZancUi. Delta pilt. Yen., p. 5Cg. VcqnU, 1771. 
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gcniuB and their fame were insufTicient to lend some 
colour to such unwonted clemency. For example, in 
April, i5aj, an able glass-blower of Murano, called 
Plinio dal Sol, dele an corlelo nella gola, and killed a 
certain Bortolo de Zan, a Bergam»sque. Plinio was 
banished and sought refuge in Mantua. His father 
petitioned the Council of Ten for a pardon, and cun- 
ningly raised a doubt lest, sollecUato dait Ulustrissimo 
Daca, his son might possibly levarfornace de cristalli in 
quel loco. The interests of trade overrode the claims 
of justice, and pardon was granted.' 

But, on the other hand, the severity with which 
artists were sometimes treated seems to offer a curi- 
ous proof of inconsistency, unless we bear in mind 
that governments, even the wisest, are subject to 
human aberrations. The Republic was far from lenient 
towards Andrea dal Verroccnio. who was summoned to 
Venice to make a model for the horse of the Colleoni 
monument. When Andrea was well advanced with 
the work, he learned that the government, yielding (o 
Bohcitation and intrigue, had resolved to leave him the 
horse only, giving the order for the figure to Bellano 
of Padua. Andrea, in a fit of indignation, broke the 
head and legs of his model and left for Florence. The 
Senate condemned him to perpetual banishment from 
Venetian territory on pain of death ; but coming to a 
calmer mood. Ihcy recalled him. Andrea returned, and 
began to piece together his broken model ; but death 
overtook him. By his will he desired that his work 
should be continued by his pupil, Lorenzo de' Credi ;* 
but his wish was ignored, and Leopardt completed the 
monument. 

Both Sansovino and the Zuccati experienced similar 
trials. Jacopo Totti was born in Florence in 1677, 
and was called Sansovino from the fatherly bringing 

' A.rcb. di SUto. Proc. de tafira. Deer, e Termin., II, all. 
' Giye, Caii. ined. d'artUU, 1, 36^. 
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ap which he received from Ajidrea Contucci da Monte 
San Savino in Tuscany. Tatti had already heen in 
Venice in i5a3, and flying from the siege of Rome ia 
loay, he returned there to fix his dwelling in the 
lagoons. He was named Master-builder of the Re- 
puhhc, and the Library was intrusted to him ; hut in 
the course of construction, on the night of December 
i8. i545, the vault of the great Hall fell in. The city 
felt the hlow as a puhhc calamity, and sorrow quickly 
changed into anger against the person who, in common 
opinion, had failed to prevent the catastrophe. San- 
Bovino was imprisoned. The collapse of the vault was 
due to the effect of hard frost on fresh mortar and to 
the salvoes of artillery fired hy a ship just arrived from 
Beirut, which shook the structure. In truth, Decem- 
ber is not the month for huilding walls and vaults; but 
the punishment was excessive for an error on the part 
of a man of such genius, who, as his son Francesco 
rightly claims, had consemala e salvala the Basilica of 
San Marco. Aretino, who, in spile of many vices, was 
not without good (jualities and was a stanch friend in 
some cases, comforted the wife of the architect and 
wrote to Titian, who was then in Rome, to implore his 
protection, which proved both prompt and efTicacioua 
on behalf of their mutual friend. Sansovino's pupils, 
first Danese Cantaneo and then others, along with Don 
Diego de Mendoza, ambassador of Charles V, undertook 
the defence of the master, who. if not unjustly accused, 
was at least too severely punished. Sansovino was re- 
leased from prison, hut was subjected to a fine and was 
dismissed from his post as Master-builder, to which he 
was restored only in the following year.' He resumed 
his work without displaying any ill-will, and preserved 
his natural serenity of temper, which was only disturbed 
for a time by the had conduct of his son Francesco, wha 

I Proeeaa fallo a Ciaeomo Santi 
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had been bom in Rome in i53i, and was brought to 
Venice when six years of age. Francesco sowed his 
wild oats and settled down with proiil to liis studies. 
He has minutely described the city, which he loved 
as his native land. He bestowed tlie greatest affection 
on his falher. who died in 1570. at the age of ninety- 
three, in the house at the end of the Procuratie Vecchie 
which the government had assigned him in l539, and 
was buried in San Geminiano.^ 

Another remarkable trial was that of Francesco and 
Valerio Zuccato, the mosaic-workers whose slory in- 
spired George Sand's well-known novel. Tlie two 
brothers were at work on the Vision of the Apocalypse 
which covers the inside of the vault over the great 
door of Saint Mark's, when there came to the ears of 
the procurators a charge against the artists ; it was 
whispered, chiefly by their ungrateful pupil Bartolo- 
meo Bozza, that the Zuccato employed in coram labore- 
ria et opera plura inconvenienlia,^ especially by using 
the brush in place of mosaic in many parts of their 
work. An inquiry was opened, and in order to deter- 
mine whether fraud existed or not, on May 9, i563, 
Titian. Tintoretto, Veronese, Schiavone, and other less 
famous artists were called upon for their opinion. 
Though they were unable to deny that certain second- 
ary parts of the composition were painted, they al- 
most unanimously endeavoured to excuse the Zuccato 
brothers. Titian's evidence was the most favourable. 
He admitted brush-Avork in some places, but added : 
"lo vi dico che quanto aspetta all" opera del moaaico. 
io non vcdo da meglio, ciofe intendendo delle opere 
tutte delJa gesia." Titian could not forget the friend- 
ship which bound him to the Zuccato ; he was god- 
father in Francesco's family, ch^ gli battezzb ana putta 
che gli morse, and yielding to his feeUng of affection 

» Cicogns, hcrii.. VII, i6. 
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he concluded by saying, a me par che i ghe fazza torto a 
quesli homeni da ben. 

And yet Titian, who showed himself such a firm 
friend, is sometimes charged with jealousy of his rivals 
and even of his omi pupils, — of Tintoretto, for ex- 
ample, whom he is said to have dismissed from his 
studio, and of his own brother Francesco, who, al- 
though he possessed a lively imagination and a slulful 
hand as 8 draughtsman, nevertheless gave himself up to 
trade on the advice of liis brother, who feared to see a 
rival in the family. It is quite true that Titian avoided 
leaching if he could help it. but that was because of the 
■wearisomeness of the task ; we cannot suppose that 
the master whose position was so secure could possibly 
have been influenced by jealousy. Nay, it is said that 
one day. on meeting Veronese in the piazza di San 
Marco, be openly declared that in him he greeted ' ' the 
glory of painting," and again in i53o. when looking 
at the Correggios in the church of the Benedictines at 
Parma, he exclaimed: " Oh I ringraziato il Cielo, che 
finalmente ho Irovalo un pitlore I " He admired Tin- 
toretto's imagination and Previtali's power of expres- 
sion ; he appreciated Lotto's judgment, and regarded 
Moroni as an incomparable portrait-painter ; he praised 
Jacopo da Pontc for his animals and was a close friend 
of Palma.' Aretino never says that Titian was chary 
in recognising the work and the genius of others, but 
he inveighs against those who were jealous of his friend ; 
and yet the unscrupulous backbiter never failed to give a 
rough lick of his tongue to any Hltte weaknesses in his 
companions ; writing in i545, he accuses Titian of ava- 
riciousness, non dando cara o obbligo che ti habb'ia con 
amico, ni a dovere che si convenga a parenle.^ This, in 
truth, was the real defect which sulUed the noble spirit 
of Titian, and as the result on his conduct resemblq^. . 
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closely the effect that would have been produced by 
envy, perhaps the one was mistaken for the other. 

The broker's post in the Exchange was the chief 
cause of the quarrel between Titian and Zorzi of 
CaBtelfranco. both of whom had supporters even in tlie 
Doge's private chamber. In i5io, on the death of 
Giovanni Bclhni. Titian received the sinecure. But on 
June 33, 1537. it was taken from him by the Council 
of Ten, because he would not finish tlie picture of the 
Battle of Spoleto for the Ducal Palace, though he was 
continually accepting commissions from foreign princes. 
The Ten further proposed to give the commission for 
the picture to follow Titian's on the wall, to his bit- 
terest rival, Pordenone. The aversion felt by Paris 
Bordon for Titian, though less violent and not so 
explicit, was hardly less profound. Bordon received 
liis early training in Titian's studio. " Ma non vi con- 
sumo molti anni," says Vasari, " perciocch^ vedendo 
quell' uomo non cssere molto vago d'insegnare ai suoi 
giovani, anche pregato da loro sommamente ed invilato 
con la pazienza a portarsi bene, si risotv^ a partirsi. ' 
But the master, besides neglecting his pupil, did him a 
still worse turn when he was barely nineteen years of 
8ge ; for Titian, in his greed of gain, BIched from Bor- 
don a commission for a picture in the church of San 
Niccoto of the Minorites. Titian's correspondence 
with Duke Federico Gonzaga proves how sharply he 
looked after his own interests. In April, i533, he asks 
the Duke lo induce the friars of San Benedetto, in 
PoUrone. to cede to him Irentalrh campi ili terra nel 
territorio di Tret-iso, which would be a good investment 
for li scudi gaadagnati con Vlmperalore Carlo V. ac- 
ciocchk non vadano in malkora. But the friars asked 
too high a price, and the artist, in a temper, ended 
by calling them poUroni.^ We have a stQl graver 

' Bragbirolli, TUiano aUa Cone del Gomajil, p. tS (aitracl boat Ills 
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demonstration of Titian's avaricious temper in a letter, 
dated June ai, ib^g. writlen by Benedetto Agnella. 
Manluan ambassador in Venice. Titian had painted the 
portrait of Catherine of Austria, wife of Francesco, 
Duke of Mantua. Agnella one day met the artist, who 
asked if tbe picture had reached its destination, " Ed 
io," writes Agnella, " dicendogli di si, mi domando se 
gU era stato mandato a donar cosa alcuna, et rispon- 
dendogli di no, egli soggiunse che non si poteva pei^ 
suadere che Sua Ex. non fosse per fargli un presente 
conveniente a la grandezza sua et al merito dell'opera et 
che quando faccsse altnmenti sara sforzato a dir peggio 
dell'AretinoI " ' It is sad to think that Titian, in order 
to hasten a payment which was quite secure, shoold 
have stooped to threaten calumnies more Bcorrilous 
than Aretino's. 

We must, however, admit that, on the whole, avarice 
is a vice rare among artists, above all, at this period. 
Veronese was content with modest sums, while Tin- 
toretto was so inditferent to gain that if a patron 
complained of his charge he would sometimes make a 
free gift of the work.^ Alessandro Vittoria proved 
himself the prompt and kindly benefactor of Andrea 
Schiavone, whose grinding poverty reduced him to 
painting landscapes, foliage, grotesques and other orna- 
mentation on wedding coffers. " Ebbe contrarissima 

' Luiio. Spigolalait tuianaehe (ia the Arch. SCor. dtlFArit, Kaoa III. 
1 890,1 

I the Sommarlo dt 

n the LiSi 

tbui: Per contadi al TintonUo, pillor, per lue mertrdi di tatli ti gaadri, 
triangoli. td altre pittare falU in delto lofiMdo, d'aeeortio Di. ti V. ti 
200. Quoted b; Selvallco. Sloria dulfarlf del da.. U. 5G6, Veaena, 
|85B. For Ihe great picture of thn Crucifiiioo Tictorctlo received onlj 
dacati duaenta et citufiianla quali tons per integn pagameitto, u the artitt 
bimself icLnowledgei id the receipt. (Nlcolctli. Ch. e Se. di S. Hoeeo. 
p. a6. Venoii*. i8B5.) Tbe magDificenl " Christ before Pllale," and iU 
companion " Chriit on the Wa;r to Golgotha." brooghl the artist i3i.S 
ducati. Al to the lania, or annual itipond voled for the master, it 
amounted to 100 ducats, but Tintoretto wat obliged to furaiih thrwi 
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Bempre la sorte," says Ridolii, " n^ conobbe giammai 
cura cortese dall' inimica sua fortuna e appena polfe da' 
suoi dcgni e virtuosi sudori trarre il neccssario alimento 
della vita." It is not easy to understand how Andrea 
Meldola, whoso artistic merits were so highly appre- 
ciated that Tintoretto advised every painter to keep a 
picture by him in bis studio as a valuable lesson in 
colour, found it difficult to procure the bare neces- 
sities of life, especially when we remember that a 
whole troop of sculptors, painters, architects, engravers, 
wood-carvers flocked to Venice to study, practised their 
art, lived therefor long, and easily earned a competence. 
If the famous miniaturist Giulio Clovio. born in 
Croatia in 1^90, met with a muniOcent patron at 
Venice in the person of Cardinal Grimani, is not the Re- 
public to blame for her lack of generosity towards this 
son of Dalmatia, — Venetian territory, which numbered 
among its illustrious progeny Laurana and Donientco 
of Capodiatna, both architects, the sculptor Giovanni 
called il Dalmata, and the medallist Paolo of Ragusa ? 
Many Dalmatians and Sclavs of a fame far inferior to 
Meldola's lived at ease in Venice before and after his 
day. We have early records of Dalmatian artificers, 
mostly miniaturists ; for example, the painters Niccolo 
of Zara, Zuccalo and Francesco de Domenicis, wardens 
of the Scuola degli Scliiavoni, Stefano Cernolto. au- 
thor of two pictures in the Palazzo del Camerlengbi, 
Matteo Ponzone, all famous in their day;' also the 

1 Mariegola dtlta Scuola di San GiorgM degli Sehiavoai, Arch, di Stilo, 
Prov. di Commun. Beg, P. Se-il. dj CaMello, I. 179. We cnnnot affirm 
Ikit ths Zu<!cal<i, KtrifD ot tba Dslmitian GuUd, U Iha »nie as ths 
Sebaitiano Zuccalo. author of a poor picture now in tho Muhv Civico. «nd 
thought, but without lulGclonl reason, to have been Titian's first roaller 
in Venice. But «s we are not sure of Sebastiano's birlbplace, loms 
maLiDg bim ■ nalivo of the ValtelUna. others of Troviso, new docu- 
menli majr prove that the rrpuint earlj' master of Titian was realW a 
Dalmalian. The otherwardcn. Francesco de Dominicii, was a miniatunct ; 
be had a shop at San Giullono at the sign of the " Tempo." He WM • 
relation of Slefano Cernolto of Arbe, anotbcr Dalmatian artist, who 
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brothers Francesco and Gregorio Miroseo, sons of 
Luca of Sebenico, who lived in the parisb of Santa 
Sofia. The wills of these two brothers are highly 
interesting, and throw much light on the lives of 
these Dalmatian folk, who were continually exposed to 
attack by the Turk and found refuge in their beloved 
Venice. Francesco, by his last testament, dated August 
17, i535,' appoints his carissima consorle JuUa his 
universal heir, makes bequests to his brother Gregorio 
and to his niece, and leaves to his lavoranle e compare 
Thodaro la sua capa niova el lulle le cose che aspeltano 
ala arte di piclurn exceplaando li disegni vendareschi. 
For the purpose of selecting, valuing, and selling these 
drawings, the testator appoints one of the witnesses to 
the will, Sebastiano Serho. the famous arcliitect, who 
lived for some time in Venice and in Dalmatia, where 
he made many friends. The will of the miniaturist 
Gregorio Miroseo, is even more valuable.^ It is dated 
July 35, 1539; the testator declares that he is a 
member of the Scuola di San Giorgio degli Schiavoni, 
and desires to be buried in the Confraternity's tomb in 
San Giovanni del Tempio. He bequeaths his modest 
possessions to bis wife Urania, and to Gasparo and 
Felicita, two natural children, but, as he declares, 
tiano come aiano li voglio come legiVtmi qaali amo cordi- 
almente come ^ il dovere. He laments that he has not 
been able to discharge all the trusts left to him by his 
father and bis brothers in favour of other relations, as 
the family property in Dalmatia had suffered severely 
per le raine che sono seguile per li perftdi Turchi. 

Aa a proof of the generous hospitality which artificers 

died before i543. MaUeo Ponioaa painted for the ScuoU of the Dalma- 
liam ■ Saial Georga on horseback, which uied to be over the allir of Um 
Oilmiliini in San GiovBimi del Tempio. The picture it now at Um 
Madonna deU'Oiio. 

> Arch, di Slato, Seiiooa Dotarile, Atti not. Bianco Carlo, Buita 70. 
Ho. 397, 

> Ibid., Altinot. Harioo Dondio, BuaU 6^1, No. i65. 
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of every country enjoyed in Venice we may take the 
case of the Bergamasques. They formed a numerous 
colony in the city, and became Venetians by right 
of that citizensliip which time, habits, family connec- 
tions, and friendship create. When Bergamo came 
under the dominion of the Republic (1437), many Ber- 
gamasques emigrated to Venice, where for the most 
part they took up their abode in the parishes of San 
Cassiano, Santa Maria Mater Domini, and San Boldo. 
They were a hard-working people of Uvely intelligence. 
Some became glass-blowers and silk-weavers {veliideri, 
samiieri, lanieri) ; others took to humbler callings, and 
became porters, or pcdlers who went the round of the 
fairs with their boxes slung from their necks, selling 
cordelle ed agid, needles and thread. One of these Ber- 
gamasque pcdlers was the ancestor of that charming 
painter Andrea Previtali, who took his surname of 
Cordegliaghi^ from the pedler's calling, a custom com- 
mon to the Bergamasques, for it was their habit to 

' Crilica are nal agrecKl on the tubjccl of Previtali't name. Some, like 
Cavilciaelle, believe that CorJcgUagbi i> a nicLname ; otbem, Uke Giovanoi 
Morclli. reject Ihia opinion, arguing thai tbii name, ivhich ia citenlUUy 
Venalian in form, could not hava been given lo > native ot Bergamo, where 
cordelle and aghi are called txistoU and gogit. Thej accordingly have luppoaed 
the eiiBleuce of two maiten, — one called Previtali, the otber Cordegliaghi. 
But Euch arguments fall to the ground befoni documeulB aod Ibe eiam' 
ination of the Previtali genealogj, which n complicalod. The ramilv came 
from the Valie d'lmsgna, and maD]r of them tetlled in the territory of Isola, 
between the Adda and Ibe Brembo. Ludwig ii inclined on varioua 
grouDiI] to conclude that a branch icltlcd in the village of Brembatc, end 
took the surname of Cordegliaghi because one of their anceslora had 
visited tbo fairs of the Veneto selling Cordelle ed aghi. In fact, in the 
ISatiooal Gallerr i'' London there is ■ picture signed Andrea Cordelle sgi, 
followed bj a paleographical sjmbol signifjing tweotj-four years of age. 
The picture belongs to the ^ear iSoj. lo that this Andrea would have 
been bom in i^Bo, prcciaeljr the yeii of Andrea Provitali's birlh. lliua 
wo have idcnlitj of name and age, and we tatj add of atvlo, if we compare 
the Cordegliaghi paiDtingi with those of Previtali. It is certain Ihit 
Previtali signed himself in various waja. At Venice, in order lo distinguish 
himself from the sculptor Andrea da Bergamo, he actumed the surname 
of hia familji Cordegljagbi. At Cencda, where he painted the splendid 
" Annunciation," Titian's favourite picture, ho signed Andi'ea BrrgomtntU. 
At Bergamo he employs the name Lnown «nd honoured b] til, Andreu 
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repeat the same Christian names from generation 
generation, and therefore tliey were obliged, for par- 
poses of identification, to adopt nicknames, which they 
usually took from their professions. In Venice we find 
many Bergamasques wlio dedicated themselves to the 
nobler arts of architecture, sculpture, and painting. 
The architects and sculptors came for the most part 
from the Valle del Serio, the painters from the Val 
Brcmbana. With the exception of Previtah, the ma- 
jority of Bergamasques who led their native hills to 
settle in Venice made new homes for themselves, lived 
together in friendly intercourse, taught their young 
compatriots, employed Bergamasque notaries for their 
aflairs, and chose the shops of Bergamasques for the 
conduct of their business. Their thoughts and their 
aflections were ever turned to their distant home, and 
thither they sent back the products of their genius m 
paintings which still adorn so many churches of the Ber- 
gamasco.' Although bred in Venetian workshops, they 
never lost their native simplicity ; nor is it possible to 
confound their work with the paintings of the true Vene- 
tian school, for they all display a family likeness and 
preserve certain qualities peculiar to the hardy mountain 
race. Their imagination is not fiery, nor their ideas 

firofound, but they possess great technical skill, hnl- 
iancy of colour, a rustic naivel4 of composition, breath- 
ing the spirit of their native valleys filled with running 
waters and their mountains crowned with sohtary tittle 

Prtvilalas, ■ccompanied aooiellaiei tj ■ roauogrini. » in Ibe caie of lh« 
picture in the cfaufch of the SidIo Spirilo at Venice. Sen Ludwig. GU 
artisti hergamiuchi in Ventzia. Id tbii moDograph Lud«ig ifarowi freah 
light OD the following Bergicniigue irliiti: Frsncv-KO di Simon« da 
StoU Croce, PnnceKo Biiia d* Sanli Cnice. ZuDnnc di Vccchi ctllcd 
di GUiii, Girolimo. Francetco. and Piclro I'lolo da Santa Croce. AlviM 
Dooato. Giovanni di Gioranni Bu<i called Ciriani, Prele Vilo Cetera. 
Licinio da Lodi, Rigo, Fabio Giulio and BeniardiDo Licioio, Andrea 
PrevitaU. AnloDio Bom!)!. Palma Veccbio. AItim ili 3en£n and Ale»- 
Hndro Oliverio, Giacomo detto Pisloia, etc. 
' LuJnig, loc. cil. 
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churches in green meadows where the flocks are at pas- 
ture. "The Meeting of Jacob and Rachel" by pEiIma 
Vecchio may serve as a pleasing example of their style. 
Newly discovered documents and recent research have 
destroyed many errors about the painters of Bergamo. 
For instance, it used to be thought that Rizzo was the 
name of the family of painters known as Santa Croce ; 
but the oldest of these Santa Croce, Francesco di 
Simone, was not the father, nor yet a relation, of the 
painter Rizzo, but merely the master of Francesco 
Rizzo de Vecchis da Santa Croce, known in history as 
Francesco Rizzo da Santa Croce. ^ Nor is it any longer 
certain that between liSo and i/igo tbe vigorous 
painter, Giovanni Busi, called Cariani,^ was born at 
Fuipiano in Val Brembana ; it is more probable that 
he saw tlie light in Venice,* 

1 The fimilj of SanU Croce never bore the name Riuo. Ludwig ht( 
■hown thai lbs painter who aigoa hiwKlt FrmciKUi Riiua U aol. at hu 
becD believed, Francesco di Simone. hut only a pupil of his, called Fran- 
cesco de Vecchis. nicknimed Gallitl. or Riuo, ton ol BerDardlno. On Julj 
3l. 1493, Francesco di Simone wedded la honealinima Hadona Latia 
TrevUan Jiola che fo del quondam ler Atiiiie et toretla del pradenle homo ur 
Ve(or TreoUan cottrer del confm <U son Pantalon. On Oolobef a8, l5o8. 
the painter niide hi> will, ind among hi> bequnli to the Scuoli dell* 
Misericordia ia the village of Santa Croce and man;^ other diipoiiliona wa 
find this legacj to a pupil: Item lego Franriico Rilio fitio ler Bemardiq" 
ter Johanna de Veehii de Sancta Crore peiuUoi, lapidei tuper qaibui lerantui' 
eolom. detignia el omnia alia instrvmenla arlis picture, etc. Of thi« Fran- 
cesco do Vecchis. native of Bergamo, of the aumame Riuo, we have a 
picture ligncd by him and dated i5i3 (it is in the .Academy at Venice and 
repretenti the Resurrection), and in tlie parish churcb of Sorinalta tbe 
fragments of an Ancona of i5i8, the eonlratt for which wu published by 
the enffineer Elia Fornoni. 

■ Horelli, Delta pitt. ital, p. 1J7. 

* Cariani's father came from Fuipiano. Hit mm* was Giovaoni, and 
fae was pi'irra et miaiticrialU Curiie Palalil, that ia to aay, comandador del 
Majitistralo del Proprio. He held thi« office aa early at iSlo, and he rouit 
at that date have already been some yean in Venice, for 10 important an 
office would not he given to a yoiine stranger who had juEt arnved in the 
lagoons. The documents of the Archives of Fuipiano which mention Gi(^ 
vanai Cariani del q" Giownni, supposed to refer to the painter, must refer to 
the painter's father, Giovanni quondam ler Johannia de Buiit. Grandfather, 
father, and *on had all the lanie name, as was the habit among the Berga< 
masijuQs. Tbe Lril positive mention we have of the painter is in the will of 
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We have already observed thai many critics bare 
held that Bernardino Licinio, the painter, came from 
Friuh, in spite of the fact that as early as 1677 Donate 
Calvi, a Bergamasque writer, had claimed him for 
Bergamo.' The Licinio of Postcantii. now Poscante, 
were a large clan, and some of them emigrated from 
their mountains to the neighbouring cities of the plain, 
Lodi, Casalmaggiore, Cremona, and so on. and in 
larger numbers still to Venice, where they became 
cloth-merchants or weavers or glass-blowers. The 
Licinio owned three large furnaces at Murano at the 
signs of the Pigna aurea, the Cappello, and the Dra- 
gone ; while many of the same name were employed in 
other furnaces, in Bcroviero's famous worksliop, for 
example. Some made a fortune and were enrolled in 
the Lihro d'oro of Murano ; they spent their well- 
earned gains in cliarily and on works of art. We have, 
for example, Tomaso Licinio, the owner of the shop 
at the sign of tlie Dragonc, who commissioned Car- 
paccio to paint for the church of San Pietro Martire in 
Murano the beautiful allar-piccc which now adorns the 
Museum of Stuttgart, where Licinio's httle son is 



■etting oul for a iourDBT to Bergamo, maki's her teslamenl in which ■ 
■dopUd daughter Adriaoa is mentioncil. Iflbej had already adopted a child. 
it it probable that the couple h>d loit all hopes of oSaprlQg, which impliea 
that tbe^r l>°d been married some jears. Tbo vciiA ni) probablj bom io 
Venice : he a acwx called di Fuipiano, wht^reis hit tather. the codibd- 
dador. even though in Venetian ecriice. never omits to call hitnidr do 
Fuipiano. It ii certain thai Cariani patiied bis iahacy in Venice, and 
went but rarely to Bergamo, nor did he slay there ; he wa> ilreadj Vene- 
tian in art and in ideas before Palma il Veccliio reached Venice from 
Serinalta. In l5i7 Cariani nat one of tbe governing bodj of the Scuola 
dei Piltori. In the Veuclian documents Giovanni Buti ii not onl; called 
Cariani, but also Zaanne de ter Jaannin comandador. llie iljie by lubich ha 
appears in Morelli'a Anomino and as ho nigns himself (del fa Zanin co- 
mundiidar) in i544, eight j^ears afler the death of his father. Ludwig, 

> Calvi P. Donato, Effemeridt tacro-profana di qaanlo di mtmorahilt tia 
tatema in Bergamo, III. 3o8. Milaao, 1677. 
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represented kneeling before Saint Thomas Aquinas. 
The branch of the Liciiiio family which became 
painters and settled in Venice, descended from Anlotiio. 
whose eldest son, Arrlgo, is called a painter in public 
documents as early as loia. We know that Arrigo 
had a large family, but no traces of his paintings 
remain. We must conclude that ha worked along 
with his more famous brotlier, Bernardino, of whom 
we have mention for the first time in t&i 1 and for the 
last in 1549- Bernardino must have remained a 
bachelor ; no document ever hints that be had a wife 
and family, and it is certainly not his, but his brother 
Arrigo's family,' which is represented in the well- 
known picture of the Borghese Gallery, where Bernar- 
dino has written this inscription : 

EXPRIMIT HIC FlUTHES! TOTA CUM GBNTB LVCIM08 
ET VITAM [IIS FORMA PKOItOGAT, ARTB 6IBI 

B. LYCINU OPUS 

BemardiDO also painted Agnese, the wife of his 
brother, in a picture now in the Prado at Madrid. In 
the Borghese picture Arrigo, then about forty-eight 
and his wife thirty-six, are represented surrounded by 
seven children, among whom we can recognise Fablo, 
who became a goldsmith and printer (ho holds in his 
hands a little model of tlie torso of the Belvedere) ; 
and Camilio, a thoughtful-looking hoy, standing on his 
mother's right, who grew up to be a famous physician, 
and Glullo, a little lad with bis cap full of roses, who 
will one day paint Ferdinand of Austria.' The remain- 
ing four probably died young. 

' It is (traaga that, from Sttnnelli (Microeotmo delta pitlura, 1687) to 
Veottiri {Catutogo delta Galteiia Bargliese. l8g3j, ever^bodj has laid lb at 
tlie piclura roprescnli Bernardino's faniilif, whoD tha jiucriplioii diititictlj 
declares that Iba subject is his brolhcr's Tamilj. 

* Tho Albertioa al Vienaa has three engravings of Fabio Licinio. At 
Grali there are several pictures hj Giulio — tho Imperial painter — the 
frCKoes on s house at Augsburg, a picture in the church of Loono ia the 
Bergomisco, and put of tke coiliDg of the Library o! Sao MarcQ. 
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Of all the Bergamasque painters in Venice, Jac( 
Palma il Vecchio achieved the highest distinction, 
was a man of a sweet and gentle disposition and abso- 
lulely free from jealousy. Born in l48o, at Serinalta, 
in the Bergamasco, his family name was Negretti.' lo 
Jacomo de Ant. Negreti depenlor, he signs himself as 
witness to the will of Sofia, wife of the Bergamasque 
Rocco Dossena, lelarol. dated January 8, i5lo. In 
another document of January 8, i5i3, he signs to 
Jacomo Pabna depenlor. In !5io, then, he does not 
call himself Palma : but his reason for assuming that 
name is certainly not, as has heen supposed, any in- 
tention to refer to the symbolical Palma of Victory. 
Nicknames were of common occurrence among Ihe 
Bergamasques, and we find one of Jacomo's com- 
patriots, Giovanni Antonio Panizzolo of Zogno, also 
catling himself Palma in i536. 

In Venice Palma lodged first at San Stae before he 
moved to San Basso. From his declaration of prop- 
erty (iBaS) we gather that he possessed an estate at 
Monlagnana. Shorlly before i5a4 his brother Barto- 
lomeo died, and Palma returned to his beloved village 
of Serinalta, which he has represented in his picture of 
" Jacob and Rachel," to put the family affairs in order 
and to take care of his orphaned nephews, lo whom he 
behaved as a father, himself remaining a bachelor all his 
life. Thus the story, believed by Boschini and others, 
that the beautiful Flora, beloved and painted by Titian, 
was Palma's daughter, falls to the ground ; and Palma 
himself painted the same splendid model under the 
name of Violante. If it be urged that Patma. though 
a deeply reUgious man, may have had illegitimate 
children, we are at a loss to explain why he makes 
no mention of them in his will by which he benefited 
his other relatives so generously. Palma was by no~_ 
meana averse to pleasant company, and his wir 

1 Fomoni, NolUit biografiche ut Palma yecthio. Bergamo, tSfi 
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manners procured bim the friendship of the procurator 
Francesco Priuli, whose guest he was in town and 
country. His passionate devotion to art led him to 
embrace all artists as brothers. It is not true that, as 
some have believed, he was ever a rival of Titian in the 
competition for the picture of Peter Martyr ; as a 
mailer of fact, Palma was one of the members of the 
guild dedicated to that saint, who in l5a5 petitioned 
the Council of Ten for leave to increase the sum sub- 
scribed for the picture in order to secure the services 
of one of the foremost painters of the day,' The com- 
mission was given to Titian, who painted the master- 
piece destroyed by the lire of 1807, 

In l5aa it is said that Jacopo was struck down by 
the malady that gradually led him to the grave in iSaS, 
but wc can hardly believe that the illness lasted so 
many years. ^ By his will of i5a8 Palma appointed 
as his trustees three persons of humble position, the 
wine-merchant Marco, called Bayello di Passagiis dal 
Payer, a village near Serinalta, Zaan de Lavalle, a 

> Giomo, San Pietro Martire e Tliiano (in ilia Nuova Anh. Veneto, new 
•eries. T. VI, Pari 1, p. 58). It h to be observed Ihit it naa not tha 
governing bodjr {lianm) of Ibe guild who gave Ihe [commisrion, Pilma 
and olher meinbers of the govcrninB bodj, ia Ihoir private capacity, had 
asked leave la pa^ for Uie picEure, wtiirh w>9 lo be placed in Ihe cfaurcli of 
SS. Giovanni e Paolo. The Chiefi of ibe Ten granled permiicion on 
November 3o, i5l5, but thai was cancelled Iwo uionths later. It was the 
warden Giacomo d> Pergo who gave the work to Titian a little later, and 
the aiiiil had to lake bia employer to court in order to recover hia fee. 

* On April IT. 1 538, about three months before his death at the tga 
of fortj-eight, Palma went to the bou^e of Hicronima. widow of Cristoforo 
Baudo. to witness her will. On Julv 38 of tho same year the painter 
summoned to hii now bouse at Saa Batio Alvise Nalal. brother-in-law of 
Cariani, notary and priot of San Boldo. in order to dictate his will. Two 
dajB liter, he died, as we learn from the necrologj of the Scuola d! San 
Marco ; bis niece Marghcrila. who, a* soon ta the was grown up, had been 
brought to Venice to take charge of tlie houne of her bachelor uncle, tended 
him lovingly to the end. From Pslma's papers we learn that ZaaM the 
physician received three crowns per el medegar de ter Giacomo and then • 
ducat more to be in attendance dc di el de nolt a goDernar $er Jaeopo. 
Other payments were made to Francesco Corona for nursing the painter 
for KivcnleDn days. All this would lead ui to conclude that Falma's 
ilhieai waa acute, not chronic. Ludwig, op. cit. 
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fruiterer, and Fantin Tiraboschi, dyer, all of thei 
relations of the testator. In the generosity of hia heart 
he left legacies to the children of his brother Bartolo- 
meo, and to other poor relations of the Negretti family 
in Serinalta. The inventory made after bis death 
contains the following items among the modest outfit 
of bis niece Margherita : "7 fazoleti per uso di 
Margarita . , . i cadenela d'oro con una croseta per 
uso di Margarita — 1 veste de sarza verde facta roana 

K;r uso de Margarita . . . una scufia Sirica d'oro per 
argarita." Among the unfinished pictures, about 
forty in all, left by Palma, we find / retrado de messer 
Francesco Quirini de circa fjuarle 3 : it is now in the 
Quirini-Stampalia Gallery, Quirini, on tlie occasion 
of hia marriage with Paola Priuli on April 3o, loaS. 
commissioned Palma to paint the bride; the portrait is 
thus described in the inventory : U quaro de una dona 
retrala con fornimenli de nogera . . , con maneg/ie de 
raso zalo. This is probably the sketch, now in the 
same gallery ; it represents a young woman in a rob6 
of a rich brown pattern witli sleeves of yellow satio* 1 
in all likelihood Paolo Priuli, the wife of Quirini. I 

Careful search among old papers has thrown Ught on 
the technique and tlie apparatus of these artists' studios. 
Lotto employed lay figures. modelleUi di legno che si sno- 
dano, which be bought from a Venetian wood-carver ; 
rilievi de iesso el di cerra, engravings, a few c 
a small amount of lapis lazuli in poivere da afmarli pn 
cavarne lo aziiro, colours, varnish, oil, glue, lacquerJ 
gum mastic,^ turpentine, resin, and a mortar de marm~ 

1 Here U 



aUuha tt morbida : 



Sanwvino't receipt, ptrfar eerra da tavorar de rilaio e 



"Cera 



tl fi bulir Iniieme, et gcHi *ul fondo del lechler bagnalo : cha t 
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Jino alqaanlo incavala for grinding colours with its 
pestle (macinello) of Istrtan stone. Lotto's notebook, 
also gives us some idea of the prices paid for models. 
He paid old beggarmen eight soldi to sit to liiin for his 
saints ; nude female models cost more, and the painter 
notes 

"TelrirrecniDe Dude .... lire 3, s. lo 

per ipogltar tomina duiIr wIo veder . — ■. ii " i 

In their private papers, and more especially in their 
wills, we see the homely habits of these masters who, 
with some few exceptions, were good, gentle, and 
modest men. 

At this period of Venetian history the ancient guild 
of painters appears lo us as it were a united family. 
Vinccnzo Catena in hia will, dated April i5, i53o, 
besides various legacies and charities in favour of tlie 
poorer members of the guild, left a sum of money lo 
build the Scuola dei Piltori under the protection of San 
Luca. The guild used lo meet in the church of San 
Luca, and the new guild hall was built in the Calle 
Sporca at Santa Sofia. Its facade bore a stone slab, 
now in the Seminary, with the image of the Evangelist 
and his bull, and this inscription : 

PICTORES ET SOLCM EMERUNT ET HAS COKSTRUXEBUNT 
AEDE3 BONIS A VINCENTIO CATENA PICTOBE SUO COLLEGIO 
REI.ICT13. HDXXUl. 

The Mariegola of i436 is little more than a rough 
translation into ttie vulgar tongue of the rude Latin in 
the ancient charter book of layi-iSii.^ The bald 
language of these early statutes in spite of their uncouth 

1 Test, and Libra de tonli dol Lollo. 

* The Mariegola of 1^36 mhli in *arae few rragmeDta (Arch, tli St«la, 
Arli, Dijiintori, Busta I), published per no::e (Emporio, l881). A Marie- 
gola of Maj I, 1676, with iddlltoni down to Augiitl 8. 1733. is now In 
tfaa Huseo Civico. Tho art embraced tho foliowinx branches: 1. Dipinlnri; 
3. Doritori; 3. Mlmalori; It. Diaegnatori »dA ricamalori (ot iiviSh; 5. Fat- 
britatori di cuari d'oro; G. Coi'lufoi (plfljing-CBrd malen;; 7. Maicheitri; 
8. Targheri. 
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form shows us a strong and direct feeling for the corpo- 
rate spirit, and shrewd common sense is manifest in 
certain provisions; for example, the one which forbids 
any member ' ' de luor et far alcun lavorerio che altii 
maestri havessero tolto a far sopra de sfe." 

And so, in this age, which was rapidly chan^ 
under contact with the outer world, and owing to 
general decay of national manners and customs, we 
still Gnd traces of that excellent race of artists who had 
already grown old-fashioned and out of date. Art in 
its finer manifestations springs from the humble worL- 
shops of artificers, of the men who decorated coEfers, 
chairs, church furniture, bucklers, banners, standards, 
hangings for houses. Lazzaro Dastiani, of whom we 
liave the earliest mention in ititiQ and who died in 
i5ia, gathered round him a band of unknown handi- 
craftsmen, mostly bound to him by ties of blood, 
like his elder brother Marco, the curtain-painter 
{coUrer, cortiner), his sons Vincenzo. Sebastian, and 
Giovanni, his nephews Alvisc and Cristoforo, all 
dedicated to the same humble calling of industrial 
artisans.' Nor did the more celebrated painters disdain 
to associate with their humbler brethren, and ihey 
would sometimes exliibit their works lo the public in 
the shops of the cofierers and furniture-makers at San 
Marco or along the Merceria. At guild meetings the 
greatest masters would find themselves seated side by 
side with simple gilders and makers of playing-cards, 
and all were called without distinction Fratelli. Sebaa- 
tiano Zuccato, Vittore Bclliniano, Rocco Marconi, and 
Domenico Tintoretto would have, as colleagues on the 
governing body of the guild, Master Domenico Draghia, 
the cofferer, or Master Picro di San Basso, curtain- 
paintcr. Nor would Tic'ian da Cador depentor nor 
Dordon Paris Jigarer refuse to act with a commi 
house-painter. Piero Lombardo, the great sculpt 

> Ludwig and Molmenli, Carpaeem, Doc. to Chip. 
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gladly mixed with ordinary stone-masons and stone- 
cutters and acted as warden of their guild. 

Such simple habits and such freedom of intercourse 
did not prevent strict discipline among the members, 
while it helped to bring out individual character ; 
but both disappeared with the decline of civic power, 
and in the seventeenth century the painters insisted on 
separating themselves from the gilders and decorators 
and such common folk, and, despising the good old 
name of Arte for their guild, they adopted the high- 
sounding title of Collegio ; the sculptors followed suit 
in the same century, and separating themselves from 
the stone-masons erected a College of Sculptors.* 

^ Sagredo, Suite consorterie delle Arti edificative, pp. 90, 94* 




THE SCIENTIFIC MOVEMENT — OGCUl 
SCIENCES AND VULGAR ERRORS - 
LITERATURE. POETRY, AND SATIRE 

THERE is no need lo insist upon the close conneor 
tion between the public and private life of a peopk 
and its letters, science, arts, its intcllectui 
activity ; and if our object be to examine every i 
partment of Venetian life, we must perforce turn t 
attention lo her development in science and letters. 

In Venice, as elsewhere, the fruitful movement i 
the Renaissance, which reawoke tlie antique sense < 
beauty and the classical interpretation of life, poure 
a flood of light on the meaning of manuscripts i 
marbles. It is true that the Italian spirit had never 
entirely lost touch, even in remote times, with ancient 
Greco-Latin culture; the rough rind of the Middle Ages 
enclosed the flower of the pagan Renaissance ; but 
when that flower blossomed in all its wealth of colour 
and of perfume, the minds of men received a new bent. 
During the Middle Ages Aristotle had reigned supreme 
in science. Knowledge was moulded on the subtle 
ffnd captious rules of Averroes and the schoolmen. 
But by the middle of the Quattrocento Neoplatonism, 
thanks to the influence of Gemiatos Plelhon, Theodore 
Gaza, Bessarion, and other Greeks, began to challenge 
the Aristotelian doctrine. The fact is a notable one, 
wliich exercised a far-reaching influence not only on 
the course of study, but upon the direction of civil 
life as well ; for while Aristotle taught that comn: 
was the backbone of States, Plato, on the other 1 
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forbade the rulers of liis ideal Republic to embark on 
trade. Tbese new ideas slowly found ibeir way into 
tbe scheme of Venetian education, and gradually caused 
the nobility to withdraw from commerce ; they ceased 
to frequent Riallo, and abandoned their ancient privilege 
of sending their sons on board the Stale galleys to learn 
tbe double business of trade and navigation ; they no 
longer turned their ground-floors into warehouses ; if 
they went to sea, they went as captains not as mer- 
chants, and though they did not abandon commerce 
entirety, tlicy still preferred more refined pursuits, the 

fileasures of a more delicate intelligence, the delights of 
etters and of art. which are usually the adornments 
of a people in repose. 

We must, however, admit that the Venetians did not 
allow themselves to be too easily caught by the seduc- 
tions of a literature which under sonorous phrases hid 
a poverty of ideas, nor by tbe blandishments of arti- 
ficial verse ; and if the flood of Petrarchism flowed 
deeper hero than elsewliere, slill the sense of freedom 
and of political life kept vigorous the mind of the 
nation, in which tbe passion of battle and the zeal of 
traffic were not yet dead. The Venetians were the least 
rhetorical people in the world ; they cared more for facts 
than for phrases, and held that literature was worthy of 
loving study, it is true, but was not the sole end of life. 
Tbe spirit of enterprise to which Venice owed her 
glory had died down, hut was not yet entirely extinct ; 
she had not yet completely renounced those severer 
studies which go to strengthen the mind. If tbe 
discovery of new continents had dealt a deadly blow to 
Venetian commerce and wrought the ruin of private 
fortunes, exploration was not entirely abandoned to the 
foreigner, and John Cabot, the great English seaman, 
but a Venetian citizen by decree and by choice,' sailed 

' Harris. Jean rl Sibaitien Cabot. Parii, lS8l. Sm loo Hfrinelli'i 
rsMVchet cited in Chapter V. 
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for North America a year before Columbus set foot 
on American soil, and planted the banner of England 
side by side willi the standard of San Marco, per es$er 
lui Veneziano.^ John Cabot's son. Sebastian, also a 
Venetian by birth, discovered Labrador in 1498, in i5aG 
explored the lower reaches of the Rio dcUa Plata," and 
so great was his fame in the shipping world that be 
was appointed pilolo mayor of Spain, as was Americo 
Vespucci before him, and also chief pilot of England." 
In 1529 Luigi Roncinotto pushed into Further India 
and into Arabia ; while, towards the close of the 
century, Cesare Federici (i563-i58i) and Gaspare 
Balbi (i579-i58i), who furnished valuable information 
about Asia Minor and India to the west of the Ganges, 
were the lirst to discover Pegu, 

The name of Venice was known and respected in 
India ; the gold coinage of San Marco was valued in 
Arabia ; Vasco di Gama found tlie Venetian ducat at 
Calicut, and Cooper, the Englishman, declared that from 
the Mediterranean to China the sequin was the only 
coin in common currency.* In many parte of Asia the 
Venetians left behind them the ordinary terms of trade, 
such as peso, rotolo, canlara, oncia ; and the nautical 
language of various countries, England among others, 
still retains traces of the phraseology employed by the 

> Siaudo {Diari, I, 807^ qiioles from 1 London letter d*led August a3, 
i&g7. and rocords the wclcoina given b; Ihe Englith to the Vcoetiaa 
trivBller: " t, con so mojer VcnLiana e cod m> £ai ■ Briito [BritlolJ . . . 
Juan Ttlbot [Cabotj e chiama&i el gran ariniranle. « vienli fato graodo 
honor, e vi Tettido de Kd*. e ili ingleii li vano driedi • tati pad." 

* Marco PoKBi-ini, in bis notea on Venetian explorer* (publialied bf 
Morpurgo in his Marco Foacarini t Xenezia lul tec. XVIII). allributes the 
ditcoverf of Florida and New found I and to SebailiaD instead of to John 
Cabot. Foacarini i« not clear about the CaboU. Much ligbt bai been 
thrown on their bistor^r by the publication of Sanudo'i Diariea lod bj 
roscBrches of Brown, of Hamsse, of TanJucci, Bclkmo, Bullo, and other*. 
Tbe question of John Cahot't native place is slill undecided ; he probafalj 
came from Gaela, but w» a Venetian bj adoption. 

* Uiielli and Amat di San Filippo, Mappamomii. carle naal, etc.. Vol. |{ 
{Studi tiog.). noma, 1673. 

' Filiau, licmarle, T. VI. 
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mariners of the Adriatic. It was therefore possible to 
repeat, not as an empty boast, the words which 
Giosafattc Barbaro employed in 1^87 : " QueUi che 
hanno vista qualchc parlicella delk terra al tempo di 
adesso, per la maggior parte boiio mercanti, ovvero 
uomini dali alia marinarezza; nei quah due escrcizi, 
dal princlpio sm) infino al di prcscnte, tanlo sono 
etati eccellenti i miei padri e signori veneziani, che 
credo poter dire con verita, che tengono in queata 
cosa il primalo." 

These difficult and dangerous journeys were not 
always made with tlie intent to discover new lands, to 
foster political interests, to open up profitable markets, 
or in hope of material wealth, but occasionally in the 
abstract interests of science and of learning, — for ob- 
jects, in short, which were high and noble in their lack 
of immediateand practical utility. About the middle of 
the fifteenth century Benedetto Dandolo went to Persia in 
search of ancient coins and medals, and a century later 
Marco Bembo made a journey to Africa to study the 
ruins of Carthage ; he then crossed Numidia and passed 
over to Spain to collect inscriptions in the antnent 
Sagunto. Pellegrino Brocardi, in i557, traversed 
Lower Egypt for no other purpose than to find antiqui- 
ties and to measure tlie Pyramids, as Marco Grimani, 
Patriarch of Aquilcia, had done twenty years earlier. 

The logs of these bold seamen, descriptions of 
voyages at all seasons and in all countries, translations 
of ancient writers like Annonc, Strabo, and Diodorus 
Siculus, memoirs on geography, navigation, astronomy, 
statistics, were all brought together in a great collection 
compiled by a famous cosmographer, Giambattista 
Ramusio, horn at Treviso in l485, wno died at Padua in 
1&67.' Nor must we omit to mention the Venetians 
Domenico Maria Negri, who at the opening of the 

e dfgli Sludi di C. B. ftarnuiio (in II18 JVumw 
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sixteenth century wrote his " Commentaries" on geog- 
raphy printed at Bale in i557, and Benedetto Ramberti. 
who in 153^ pubHshed a treatise on the customs and 
habits of the Turks. 

Naval architecture was always a favourite subject of 
study. Cristoforo da Canale (b. idio. d. i56a), abrave 
soldier, after Gghling the Turks, wrote his valuable 
treatise Delia milizia marUima. The work exists in 
several manuscript copies, and is composed of four 
books dealing with shipbuilding, crews, and oflicers; 
and Vettor Fausto (b. i48o, d, l538), with that versa- 
tihty which is peculiar to the men of the Renaissance, 
abandoned the chair of Greek eloquence for the 
arsenal, where he built his famous quinqueremc, which 
commanded universal admiration. 

Map-making advanced towards perfection, and in the 
age with which we are dealing Venice issued the moat 
complete maps and sailing-charts ; for example, Gra- 
zioso Benincasa of Ancona published his chart in lA^O ; 
Zurla followed in idgo with his collection of thirty-five 
maps ; then came the mappamondo of Bernardo Silvano 
added to the Latin edition of Ptolemy (i5ii); Pietro 
Coppo's chart (i5a8); Bencdclto Bordono's holario 
(i53d) : Jacopo Castaldo's four charts as an appendix 
to his edition of Ptolemy (io43); the Great Atlas of 
Battisla Agnese (i53i).' Beautifully clear-cut copper- 
plates of the lagoons, of the rivers, of tlie mainland 
districts, were produced ; nolably Uiose of Cristoforo 
Sahbadino of Chioggia, the greatest master of lagoon 
hydraulics, of Donato di Niccolo dal Cortivo. Giulio 
and Cristoforo Sorle, and of other designadori e periega- 
dori : and the shops of the map-makers, where such 
distinguished geographers as Forlano of Verona, Porro 
and Bordone of Padua, the Piedmonlese Gastaldo, and 
the Venetians Zenoi, Camori, and BerteUi produced 

' Liuri, Vwggiatori e Nanigat. Vene:iani (in Vtnezia t It 
Vol. I. P.rt n, p. a8i). 
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their atlases, were also served by able writers, and care- 
ful editors like Marco Livio Sanudo, the Amasei, 
Moletti, and Rosacio.' On the other hand, the progress 
in mathematical science was small. This age, so rich 
in genius, marks a period of halt as far as Venice is 
concerned, though tlie Venetians, even in the Middle 
Ages, had availed themselves of every new invention 
in nautical and astronomical instruments. They were 
the first to apply trigonometry to navigation even as 
early as the fourteenth century and they introduced 
the decimal system in calculation, but they did not 
make much progress within the sphere of pure math- 
ematics. All the same one of the earliest treatises on 
mathematics was printed in i484 by the Venetian 
Pietro Borgo, and mathematical studies received a fur- 
ther impulse, thanks to another truly distinguished 
Venetian Giovanni Battista Benedetti (b. i53o, d. 1590). 
In his treatise published when he was twenty-three, 
Benedetti solves all the problems of Euclid by a single 
stretch of the compass, an ingenious exercise to which 
other famous geometricians had drawn attention. His 
other works arc of greater importance. Preceding 
Galileo,' ho discovered various primary laws, such as 
the principle of gravitation ; he turned his attention 
to centrifugal force and the equilibrium of the curved 
lever, and laid down the fundamental theorem of mo- 
mentum.^ Benedetti was a pupil of Niccolb TartagUa, 
who taught in Venice, lived there for many years, and 
there ended his days In i557. Preceding the great 
Brescian, the Franciscan brother Luca Paclolo of Borgo 
San Sepolcro, TartagUa professed mathematics and 

' Marioelli, op. cit. 

' Tiraboachi (VII, 7';6) cilcn tho opiniaa of Cardinal MicheliDgelo 
nicci. who isjs that to Galileo BcQGifeUi apri la ilraila pSi ehe Ogni altro, 
t forte fa lolo a lui uoria nil ,uo filoio/are. Llbri (Ili>l.. 01. i6i, a. s) 
toofirms tliia opiaioo : " c'cat eurtout dan* BeaedetU quo GiUUi * dQ 
piUMT les ^l^montt de la m^oique." 

* Libri, III, lai et leq. 

TOt. I.— i4 
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published several works in Venice. In i^gi he dedicated 
Bis Geometria Aritmetica, issued by Pagauino de' Pa- 
ganini, to the patncian Marco Sanudo, in Arithmetica 
eminenlissimtu, in Geometria exceUeatissimas, and who 
had constructed a most ingenious celestial globe in 
metal. The Cremonese Daniello Gaelani sent the 
works of Euclid, corrected by Paciolo,' to another patri- 
cian Daniele Renier, a master in this science. Other 
Venetians who dedicated themselves to matheniatics 
with success were Francesco Barozzi, professor at Padua 
about i55o, who pubhshed a treatise on asymptotes, 
or, as he says, daas Uneas in eodem piano designare qasB 
namquam invicem coincidanl;^ Livio Sanudo, a sound 
cosmographer (d. 1576), and Vittore Ziholo, a distin- 
guished mathematician (d. i58d). 

The study of perspective was further advanced than 
mathematics in Venice. Its rules, based 00 mathe- 
matics and optics, had been laid down by Albert Diirer, 
by Piero della Francesca. and by Leon Battista Alberti ; 
the Venetian Daniele Barbaro, translator of Vitruvius, 
collected and illustrated these rules in his Pratica della 
Prospetliva, the first treatise on the subject that was 
issued from the press (i568). 

Philosophy began to show signs of transformation. 
It was seeking its true path, but had not yet found it. 
Until the experimental method came to rout the ao- 
thority of tradition, we see philosophers following now 
Aristotle, now Plato. At the opening of the Cinque- 
cento Aristotle bad resumed his sway, though Plato 
still exercised an influence, especially in the region 
of the emotions ; towards the close of the sixteenth 
century Plato found a translator in Dardi Bembo ; 
and if philosophers still preferred to follow the teaching 
of Aristotle, there was, at all events, an eflbrt to free it 
from the rigid rules imposed by his Arab commentators. 

> Aornlini, Senlt. Ven., Prefica. p. llviii. 
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The first Italian to lecture on Aristotle from the 
Greek text and to clear away errors was the Vene- 
tian Niccolo Lconico Totneo, born, in 1453, of an 
Albanian father. Among the many Aristotelians in 
Venice, we may note Sebaatiano Foscarini, Eugenio 
Brute, Antonio Polo, and Fra Gioacchino della Torre, 
who applied himself to the physics rather than to the 
metaphysics of the Sta^rite, and pubhahed his notes on 
the De phisica auscaltaiione in i485. Philosophy was 
a necessary branch of culture, and the learned never 
neglected the study of the ancients ; Giambattista Ber- 
nardo made a repertoriura of them in his Seminarium 
tolius philosophise. Even the abstruse teaching of 
Raymond LuUo found a patient annotator in Valerio 
Valier (b. iSS;, d. iSgG). 

Theology and jurisprudence were assiduously studied, 
and the list of writers on points of iheology and of 
canon !aw is a long one, including the Patriarch 
Antonio Soriano, the Bishops Antonio Piizaraano, 
Francesco Arzentin, Alvise Lippomano, Tommaso 
Stella, Marc Antonio Moccnigo, and others of even 
wider fame whom we shall come across in the course 
of this chapter. Jurisprudence received attention not 
merely from those who practised the law, but from all 
who made any pretensions whatever to culture. 

Natural science and physiology were gradually freed 
from the errors of the Middle Ages, and Ermolao 
Barbaro the younger published his Castigaiiones 
PUnianse and translated Dioscorides' History of Medicine 
from Greek into Latin ; the first two Italian translations 
of that work also appeared in Venice, one by Fausto da 
Longiano in lo^a and the other containing copious 
notes by Pier Andrea Mattioli in i5dd- Medicine made 
progress through tlie study and the use of simples, 
and some of the nobility planted botanical gardens 
near their houses for the benefit of the learned. We 
have ah-eady noticed the progress which was made in 
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therapeutics, and, aa a matter of fact, Venice boasted 
physicians who in a serious scientific spirit tempered 
the teaching of the Arab school with the doctrines 
of Hippocrates and Galen; among these we may 
mention Giovanni Caldiera, Pietro Roccabonella. who 
wrote a hook, on the Aphorisms of Hippocrates. Nicola 
Gupalatino, Pietro Barbaro da Pola. and Antonio Zeno, 
named Pohcola, author of a curious work called De 
humana natura (lAgi). and Glacomo Surian of Rimini 
(d. 1^99). all belonging to the fifteenth century. In 
the sixteenth we find Alessandro Benedetti ; Benedetto 
Riccio, who commented on Avicenna in i555 ; Marziale 
Rota ; Niccolo Sammicheli ; Vittore Trincavello, the 
warm supporter of the theories of Galen, and a good 
man of letters ; Benedetto and Fabrizio Rinio ; Antonio 
Secco, pralicho visifaor, as Calmo calls him ; Ambrogio 
Leoni da Nola ; Girolamo Boniperto of Novara ; Fran- 
cesco Maltioli of Siena, father of Pier Andrea ; Marino 
Broccardo ; Valerio Superchio ; Girolamo Ramusio of 
Rimini, who became a Venetian citizen; Curzio Mari- 
nello ; Attilio Quattrocchi ; Niccolo Massa, who made 
important anatomical discoveries ; Giambattista Pe- 
randa ; Gian Bernardo Regazzola ; and Prospcro Alpino 
da Maroslica, who was director of the Botanical Garden 
at Padua. Among tliese many scientific men we must 
find a place for one, Alvise Cornaro, who. though not 
professedly a physician, wrote a hook. Vila sobria, in 
which both hy precept and example he anticipated some 
principles of modem hygiene. 

Anatomical discoveries of course assisted surgery ; 
and a Venetian from Piove di Sacco, Angiolo Bolognini, 
Professor at Bologna from i5c8 to iBiy. was among 
the first to write on this subject. Giovanni Andrea 
della Croce, horn in Venice in iSop, who died there in 
1675, was the author of a treatise Chirargia universale, 
and the Venetian Miclielangiolo Biondo (b. i497, d. 
i565) also wrote on surgery, anatomy, and medicine. 
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as well as on philosophy, poetry, history, aBtrology. 
Thus therapeutics, though still full of prcjodices and 
errors consecrated hy tradition, gradually emerged from 
empiriciBm, thanks chiefly to Ine influence of Padua. 
But the spirit of the age, which craved for the striking 
and the strange, surrounded even the medical science 
with an apparatus, a pomp and mystery which in the 
seventeenth century became quite extravagant. We 
seem to see in Tomaso Giannotti Hangone, doctor and 
philologer, a type of those physicians who pursued a 
dubious path between science and charlatanism and 
announced themselves as discoverers of secret specifics. 
Rangone was born in idgS and died in 1677 ; he pro- 
fessed to teach people how to live to a hundred and 
twenty, and to feed his vanity he left a large sura of 
money for the reconstruction of the church of San 
Giuliano in order that posterity might admire on the 
facade his efligy in bronze modelled and cast by San- 
sovino, who produced a speaking likeness of the vain- 
glorious doctor from Ravenna seated between the 
terrestrial and celestial globes. 

The observation of nature was frequently coloured 
by fancy and prejudice, and many students lost the 
true path and wandered olF into the dreamland of 
astrology, alchemy, and magic. They watched the 
conjunctions of the stars that they might cast horo- 
scopes of birth and foretell the course of human life ; 
their ambiguous answers swayed the minds and actions 
of grave and intelligent men and even of the shrewdest 
rulers of the State. For example, in 1^99, prophecies 
obtained by evoking spirits were secretly read in the 
CoUegio ; ^ and even after the lapse of many years the 
Serenissima Signoria gravely listened to ttie Cieco 
d'Adria when he declared that by help of cabalistic 
signs he had foretold the victory of Lepanto. Judicial 
astrology, which had exercised so wide an influence 
1 SiDudo, Diarl. II, 48a, 483. 
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in ihe Middle Ages, came into vogue again in VeniciFfi* 
of ihe Ri^naissance, and numbered among its supporters 
the Benedictine Teofilo Michiel (d. i^3r); tlie Bishop 
Domcnico Domenichi (d. 1^78); Lorenzo Zana. i*atri- 
arch of Antioch (d. i485) ; Giovanni Barho, who after 
the middle of the 0fteenth cenlury engaged in a fierce 
polemic with his master Paul of Miildelburg; Fra Fran- 
cesco Zorzi (d. i5io); Doctor Giovanni Caldiera, who 
compiled the canons of astrology ; Candiano Bollani, 
author of a book on the Segni celesli ; Antonio Pelle- 
grino, who discoursed on the Segni de la nalara ne 
Vhomo (i565), and Girolamo Diedo, who published in 
iBgS a treatise on the Anatomia celeste. Astronomy 
which was not confounded with astrology, as each 
science had its own chairs in the universities,' was still 
restricted to the knowledge of the past ages ; it availed 
itself of the astrolabe, the quadrant, and the compass ; 
saw the creation at Padua of Dondi's clock, which 
showed the movement of the sun, the moon, and the 

Slanets,' and listened to the great German astronomer, 
legiomontano^ in i463. The science had few followers 
in Venice, and the dense mist which enveloped it was 
not dispersed hy Andrea Priuli with his De oria et 
occaaa stellaram fixariim, nor by other students who 
gave their attention to the celestial sphere, like Niccolo 
Daziari (i463); Bishop Girolamo Balhi, who lectured 
in the University of Padua in 1^89 ; Gasparino Barbaro 
(1490), or Jacopo Gabriele, who showed a more 
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■ Libri, II. 910. 

* Jobann Mtilter. belter koown ii RegiomoDtino or Monloregio, 
bom at Unfiad, near Koooig^berg. !□ 1^36. Iliamsiter wis Purbach. na 
was iDiited to Padua la leach astrouom;. He died in Rome JD 1^76. 
Hia aitronomkal works bat] 3 groat vogue in Vcdicb. One of Ibe earlteit 
booLi prJDted id Veoice with vioodculs is the Catendario del Monltrtgio, 
publithed in 1 ^76 bv Ersndo Raldolt. Ilia EpUoma in Atmaneilam Ptotomti 
•itcdin V( ■-■--'-- - ■ ■■' ■ 
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scientific spirit in his tracts on the Sfera and on the 
orli ed occasi delle stelU (i5i5).' 

Philosophers, quacks, doctors, and chartotans, all 
were eagerly husied with ovens, stills, retorts, the 
instruments of alchemy, in their search for the pan- 
acea, the ehxir of Ufe, the philosopher's stone, or for 
gold. But little by little the truth disengaged itself 
from the web of falsehood, and as astronomy drew profit 
from astrology, so chemistry found help from alchemy. 
There was one branch of chemistry, uowever, which 
was uncontaminated by fallacies and superstitions, 
and that was the preparation of colours for painting 
and dyeing, which were produced by processes un- 
known to, and envied by, our own days. 

It was in vain that the government endeavoured to 
restrain the extravagances of alchemy and threatened 
(i488), severe penalties for those who practised it. 
The study pursued its way in spite of prohibitiona, 
and was even celebrated in Latin verse by Giovanni 
Aurelio Augurello, born at Rimini, but domiciled 
in Venice," who published his Ckrisopeia in i5i5. 
The greatest personages of the Republic aervivano e 
favorivano the Cypriot Marco Bragadin, nicknamed 
Mamugna, or Mammon. He came to Venice on 
November a6, i5go, and proceeded to carry out his 
experiments with great success in the house of the 
Dandolo on the Giudecca, where he was lodged. 
Certain kings and princes envied Venice her good 
fortune in having as her guest a man who could make 
the finest gold out of quicksilver. Bragadin was induced 
to go to the court of the Duke of Bavaria ; but there 
his fraud was exposed, and he was condemned to decapi- 
tation in 1 59 1 . On the scaflbld he confessed that he had 
never really known how to cavar I'anima dalCoro.^ 



"■■"fci, 
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> del Qaattnteenla (G. 
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Sometimes the good sense of the people rebelled 
against the superstition of the learned and torned f 
ridicule astrologers and conjurers. 

NieuD DO puol liver la che ssr) 

I'ho ditlo. el loroa » dir, el diri UKora 
tutte le volte che besogoeti.^ 

Verses, songs, and sonnets, for the most part in ' 
vernacular, were levelled at the impostor Bragadin. i 

L'i granda, che Co vago per la via 
in ogoi campo, in ogai callesella 

qUGldall'orotloiiloqui. 

la rariaa oailerl, 

i aldo po dI conlrario dalU xeate, 

che ha del cerlo id (cartelta, 

che diie cbiaraoicate. 

MamugDii Sara appiccil - . . 

Perche »e Mamugoa ha fitto I'oro, 

cbe ji ala rialo e locck d> gti ligaori, 

no ic cerlo decoro, 

che per la itrada i puUi. 

i barcanioli e lulti 

ghe pirli drio In gpille in to vergogna 

uiri che farghe Tevereolie e hoaori 

« Btimarlo facsogiia 

cbe li ae vede inslniUi 

i homeni a honorar quel che ha danari, 

qael, cbe fa aoldi di eiier tegaii cari. 

Ma me vien ditto che ghe no fa puoohi, 

chi] tpeode manco. chil no dona nieDle. 

che chi die haver capocchi 

raita senia iperanta, 

ohi ba credilo el ghe tvama, 

chil luoga. chil do perde. chil vadagna 

i iniera de ducati allegramenta . . . 

Si cbe coQCludo dubilando aua! 

per tanti contrategni, che no lia 

per devenlargHe mai 

oro rarzenio vivo, 

ami che lu lia privo 

del miracoloaluumo aecreto ... * 

1 Capitolo coniro gli aitroto^hi et indonini (fourteenth ccnturj), publijfaaAJ 
bj K. Ptlol, in Pagine hiriaae. an. Ill, faic. j-5. Capodiitria, igo5. ■ 

* Pilot, L'alchimiila Marco Bragadin a Vmttia ^Q Pagine lilrlaiu, an. 10(1 
ftw. 9-10. Capodiitria, lgo5}. 
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But the same people who derided the learned follow- 
ers of the occult sciences themselves gave the rein to 
the maddest excesses of sorcery, witchcraft, and incan- 
tation, which were, and still are, the most pernicious 
perversions of the occult sciences. The Republic 
endeavoured to remove these causes of disturbance, 
and as early as October 38, i^io. it issued a decree 
threatening with banishment, the pillory, and torture, 
all who should secretly practise sorcery, and a century 
later, on orders from the Patriarch, parish priests, 
when celebrating, invited the faithful to denounce 
all witches who raised evil spirits or appealed to them 
for knowledge of the future, or to capture the heart of 
coy mistresses, or to wean them away from their 
lovers, by incantations with the bones of men or 
animals, or by enchanted powders and magic philters.' 
The trials for witchcraft show us the extraordinary 
lengths to which popular credulity could be carried. 
The devil was raised by the most ridiculous buf- 
fooneries con burle el buffonerie, con sccreli ad amorem ; 
in l543 Fra Aurelio Sliciano, of Siena, practised sorcery 
with the hair and a bone of a dead man and con- 
secrated oil. In i58a Antonio Orlandini cured fevers 
by outlandish incantations and the leaves of the salvia, 
upon which he wrote mystic phrases." In iSSg Laura 
Casaleri was accused of witchcraft and of commerce 
with the devil, of exorcism and incantations by the 
help of salvia leaves and beans ; the priest Serafino 
Gradi, canon of San Salvatore, was tried for sor- 
cery with consecrated oil ; Sebastiano Migliorini and 
his companion, Paola, for exorcism by magic circles 
and letters ; Elena Pazzano for having bewitched her 
own son by hanging round his neck a dead man's 

uni — in facifndo herboriam, vel 
lOrtareadoJlum, etc. Sorcerj. 
iolect B* catromonachU, ■ word 



I GallicciolU.11,10,863. 86ii. Thelx 
faeiliriem, aui in dando aliijuid comedere, i 



wikhcrafl, 
denved from the Greek. Boerio, Dinonario. 
* Arch, di SUlo, Slat' U&iio, Biuli 3o. 
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bone;' and so on, even down lo later times, 
trials almost always conclude with a sentence imposing 
abjuration, the recitation of prayers, the pillory, and 
banishment. 

But in the midst of tliis tentative science and the 
superstitions which hampered it the torch of learning 
flames high in the hand of one man, Paolo Sarpi, the 
loftiest intellect that Venice ever produced. The cli 
of the sixteenth century saw the development of 
marvellous scientific activity ; the opening of the n< 
his still more potent action in the region of ecclesi- 
astical politics. Born on August i^, i55a, of humble 
parents, he took the habit of the Servile monks at the 
age of thirteen and changed his baptismal name trom 
Peter to Paul. When eighteen years of age, he went 
to Mantua as theologian to Duke GugUelmo Gonzaga. 
He left Mantua for Milan, where he became a close 

■ Arch, di SUlo, SidI' Uffiiio. Busts 65. Wo quote tome paaugea 
from the Irid of Laura Caiilcri which give u> tn idea al the crime ind 
the puni&hmeDt: " Noi " (i. e. the Muocio, the Pilriarch. the Inquisiior. 
tod Iho U; BuJEtant, Vito MoroEini) "... coasideranda aaa Kma 
graode runirico dell'animo Doitro che tu Laurt Mantoatit, reUUi del 
condun DomenJco Ciialsri uel primo voto, c nel 1° di PalviBsar Pelas, 
per denuntia datli « queslo Saolo Ufiicio, faai fallo regperimeDlci della 
carafTa, bultala Ic fave, faUo acrivero alcuni nomi topra 31 foglie di salvia 
el il Domo di ud huomo e di una douoa lopri un ovo, e d'haver guasto 
UD putto, cose che li moitrivaoo in falli at parolle lonlaoa dal viver 
christiaDo . . . et . . . al ultimo bal detlo io giudilio. et ratifkato che 
fu vero che tu facesli resperimento della caraffa, et fatto Krivere il nome 
di un huomo e di una donna lopra un ovo colto et alcuni Domi di tinti, 
et anco allri iDcogoili »opra alcune foglie di Silvia: Undo . . . unlenliamo 
. . . che tu ■ . ■ se statta aposlata della fcde cliatolica per haver fatto 
rctperiiuento della carafla, e percio . . . t'impouiamo che tu maledichi. 
delGnti, et abiuri lutle e ciaschsduna aposlasia geueralmeDte ed in parti- 
colare che ija ben fallo far ricorso al diavolo per laper com alcuoa come 
hai fatto tu Del' eBperirocnto della caraffa . . . Et accio chi 11 tuoi pec«ati 
Don reitino in tutto impuniti et auco gli altri imparino ichivare ogni 
apoilaiia, soriilegio et herbaria, ancorchi di raggione, e lecondo cbe li ( i) 
osaervato nelle altre merili eiser frustata ct messa in bertina, nondimeao 
per Taggiooevoli et conveuieali ri»petti questa pena puhblica te rimetle, 
ma ti bandimo da iulto il ter."" thimiuio Venelo per anni dieci contiout 
prouimi futuri . . . et per peDilenlia ealulare t'impOBiirno che per nn 
anno continuo li gioml di venere dcbbi recilar la corona geaufleua aiantk 
rimagiae della Beala Vergine • ■ ■ u8 aovembro i58g." 
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friend of Carlo Borromeo. On his return to Venice 
in his Iwenty-sevenlh year, he was elected provincial 
of his order. Quarrels among the brothers and the 
need to reform the constitutions and statutes of the 
order took him to Rome, where ho won the favour of 
Sixlus V and of princes and cardinals, among them 
Bellarmine and Castagna, afterwards Urban Vll. 
When his country demanded his advice, Sarpi's calm 
intelligence and profound intuition saved the State from 
the menace of sacerdotal domination. But in this place 
it is our intention to dwell only on the inQuence he 
exercised in the world of science. Unfortunately no 
documents have been preserved to us ; a fire at the 
Servites in 1760 destroyed all Sarpi's autographs on the 
subject of mathematics and of natural science. There 
remains, however, the evidence of contemporaries and 
of more recent writers who had opportunity to examine 
the papers of the great Sorvite ; and we can gather some 
vague mformation about Sarpi in his relation to physics, 
mathematics, metaphysics, and natural science, from a 
copy of one of his manuscripts which was made by 
order of Marco Foscarini, at that time procurator of 
San Marco, and is now preserved in the library at 
Vienna.' But it would be vain to deduce from these 
"mere memoranda," as Foscarini rightly calls them, 
a precise conception of Sarpi's scientific position, the 
value of which is more definitely established by tlie 
series of testimonies to its greatness collected by 
Colomesio, Morofio, and Popeblount.^ Galdeo not 
only called Sarpi padre e maestro, and, as Viviani 
assures us, communicated to the friar his observa- 
tions on sun-spots, but when Capra challenged his 
priority in the invention of the geometrical compass, 
the great astronomer replied that no one could be a 



■ Cisoni, Paolo Sarpi t 
October, 18S9). 

' Fowuini, Lett, vm., p. g8. Venetii, 



naturaU {Aleaeo Venelo, ter. IV, N" 4, 
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better arbiter in the dispute than Paolo Sarpi, 
" ncHSuno in Europa, si pub aflermarc senza iperbole. 
to Borpassa DcUa cognizioni matematiche." Robert 
Anderson, a distinguished Scotch geometrician, sent 
his problems to Sarpi for revision, and urged the 
friar to publish the treatise on the liicof/nizione dellc 
eqaazioni' which he had already composed; another 
well-known mathematician, the Frenchman Aleaume, 
submitted his writings to the Scrvite as to a judge quo 
non tapienlior alter.^ Francesco Griselim, who in the 
eighteenth century bestowed loving care on the study 
of Sarpi's hfe and writings was able to examine the 
manuscripts at the Servilcs before the fire. He tells 
118 that he found among them a copy of the works 
of Francesco Vieta, ^precursor of Descartes in the 
application of algebra to geometry, — emended and 
enlarged by Sarpi. Wotton the English ambassador, 
Claude Saumaise, in the dedication of his " Studies on 
PUny," and the mathematician Manno Glietaldi unite 
in his praise. Sarpi, on acute and patient observer, 
was the first to note the contraction and expansion 
of the uvea in the eye, a discovery which Fabrizio 
d'Acqua pendente explicitly states that the Servite com- 
municated to him. On the other hand, it does not 
eeem that the discovery of the valves in tbe veins, an 
observation which led to the more important discovery 
of the circulation of the blood, was suggested to Ao- 
quapendente by Sarpi. as has been affirmed, for the 
latter makes no mention of it, and the more cautious 
critics conclude that bolh observers made the discovery 
independently.* Sarpi's versatile genius did not con- 
fine itself to mathematics and to anatomical stud- 
ies. He communicated some of his observations on 

> Griielini, Dtl genlo di P. Paoh Sarpi In ogni faeolli teimlijiea. 
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terrestrial magnetism to the great Neapolitan physicist 
Giambattista Porta and to the patrician Gianirancesco 
Sagredo, the friend of Galileo and one of the inter- 
locutors in his " Dialogues." Sagredo had acquired a 
great reputation as an astronomer by his observations 
on the sun-spots and on Jupiter's satellites, and as a 

Ehysicist by his improvements in the thermometer and 
y his discovery of certain meteorological phenomena. 
Sarpi with his penetrating intuition surmised certain 
of the great scientific laws which others subsequently 
explained and amplified. 

But it is in the region of political rather than of 
purely scientific speculation that the genius of the 
Venetians finds its highest and freest expression through 
the mouth of Paolo Sarpi. That political genius is dis- 
played in the oflicial histories, and still better in the 
reports of the Venetian ambassadors, — monuments of 
acute practical observation, which examine the causes 
of social phenomena and grasp, penetrate, and illumi- 
nate contemporary personages and events. Side by side 
with chronicles, diaries, annals, there arose the formal 
"history," modelled on the ancients and inspired by 
a definite pohtical idea. The first to whom, after the 
revival of learning, we can properly apply the title 
of historian is Bernardo Giustiiiian (b. 1^08), author 
of the work De origine arbis VeneUarum. But the 
Republic soon grasped the fact that where the bare 
chronicle of events assumed the form of critical history 
it opened the door to discussion of principles of state- 
craft, and obeying that instinct of prudence which 
was ever its safeguard, it resolved that the history of 
Venice should be given to the public only by an ofllcial 
historiographer appointed for that purpose, and who, 
under the supervision of the Council of Ten, should 
be allowed access to official documents. Marcantonio 
Coccio Sabellico, of Vicovaro (i436-i5o6). published 
his history of Venice in 1^87, and the State assigned 
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him an annual stipend of two hundred ducats. But 
Sabellico's Decades were not commissioned by the 
government, who reserved the post for a patrician. 
During the sixteenth century the following neld the 
office : Andrea Navagero, the ambassador who died at 
Biois in i53g, at the age of forty-six without com- 
pleting the history for which he had received the 
commission in i5i5 ; ' Pietro Bembo ; Alvise Contarini 
(b. i536. d. 1579), and Paolo Paruta(b. i5io.d. 1698), 
who in his Prefazione della vita polilica seta forth the 
aims and ideas of the Venice of liis day.* General 
and special histories of Venice, of her wars, and her 
achievements — written not precisely at the order of 
the government, but certainly not against its wishes 
or in opposition to its views — have been left us by 
Pancrazio and Pietro Giustinian, Francesco Conlarini, 
Andrea Mocenigo, Daniele Barbaro, Gian Giacomo 
Caroldo. EmiUo Maria Manolesso, Niccol6 Zeno, Paolo 
Hamusio, son of Giambattista. Gian Niccolo Doglioni, 
from Belluno but settled in Venice. Nor must we 
omit Pietro Marcello, author of the Vite dei Dogi ; 
Michele Orsini, Bishop of Pola. who wrote De anliqua 
Venelorum origine el regione ; Alvise Mocenigo and 
Giammichele Bruto, with their Bellam Cameracense, 
and the eight books Florentinx HistorUe. The con- 
stitution of the Republic, on which Donald Giannotti 
and Umberlo Foglietta both wrote, is more amply 
treated by Gasparo Contarini in his De Maglstralibus 
el Bepablica Venelorum than by any other historian. 

' Ntvigero iDd Agojtino Beuisno, 1 Trevijan poet, were painted bj 
Raphael. The picture U in the Dona tialler; in Rome, and is known ai 
portniU of Baldui and Blrlolua; but a comparisOQ of the ilrong, severe, 
vet wiUr face of the mm in the cap with the portrait at Berlin, painted 
bj a Venetian artist in 1636 and called Aaareat ttlaoagrrui, leivei no 
doubt ula the identity of Ibo Doria poiirail. Hinghotii, Raffaelo, p. 180. 
Bolo^a, 1885. 

■ Zanoni. P. Pansia nttla mla e lulle op. LiTOmo, l^i- Pompetti, 
L* dottrine pofilicha di P. P. (in (he GionaU Storico delta Lett. Itai. 
Torino, 1905). 
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Bat courtly history, often redundant and prolix, did 
not satisfy the need for daily registration of minute 
details and passing events. At the close of the fifteenth 
and throughout the following century we get the admir- 
able chronicles of another Andrea Navagero, of the two 
Dolfin, of Antonio Dona, of Gasparo Zancaruolo, of 
Agostino degli Agostini, of the Barbo family, of Slefano 
Magno, and the work which commonly goes under the 
name of the Cronaca Savina.^ Of higher value are the 
Annali (i457-i5oo) of Domenico Malipiero, a shrewd 
politician and a brave soldier ; the Diari of Girolamo 
Priuli^ (ligd-iSia), and tiie Dian (i5i3-i5ai) of 
Marcantonio Michiel, an acute observer of" events;' 
while the Diari of Marin Sanudo give us an admirable 
portrait of a whole epoch of stormy European history. 

Sanudo is one of the figures which adorn Venetian 
history, both as patrician and as historian. He was 
born in the parish of San Giacomo dall' Orio on May ao. 
1^66 : his father was Leonardo Sanudo, statesman and 
man of letters; his mother, Letitia Venier. Marin lost 
his father when he was only ten years old, and his 
mother took him to Sanguinetto, in the Veronese, a 
castle belonging to the Venier family, and there he 
received his early education from Niccolo da Legnago 

' The Marclana possesses two copies of the Cronaca Saeina; ODe comei 
down lo l588, the other to lGl5. It W9< generailj euppoted thiL the 
nulbor was GeroUmo Sivma, oa the aulhoril; of Foscaripi ; but ■ recent 

Siblicition ot Doctor Franceico Marini {It Codice Savina, per noizo Sudi- 
edia, Treviso. igoi) proves Ihit Ibe true itulbor U Andrea de Conti, 
called H raioaato, who brought bis work down lo i5S8 ; the conlinuation 
down to i6i5 !b probablj bjr his son. 

' Priuli'* Duirl were divided into eight volumes ; Ihey cover the period 
from April I, ligA. to July, l5ll. A copy in the Library it Vienoa 
UcIls the first and third volume*. There is another copj or the siiteenth 
cenlurj in which the third volume is missing; or this copy the finl 
volume it in the Marciana (cl. VII. Ital. cod. i3o), and the other ait 
at the Museo Civlco. Fulin, Diari di G. Priali {Arch. Venelo. XXIl, 
137-1 55). 

• The Diarf of Michiel, discovered and ascribed to him bj Cieognt 
{Mem. hiiUUo Ven.. pp. 375 ct tvq. 1861). go down to iSai, but it asesu 
that Hicbiel carried them on lo t545. 
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and Macarioof Camerino.i He aoon attracted attention 
by his genius and by his love of study, and when 6f- 
teen years old he wrote a treatise entitled Memorabilia 
Deorum Dcarumqae : when seventeen, he compiled his 
Ilinerarium Terrs Fermx, in which he descnhed per 
ordine citade et castelli, illustrated by pen drawings ; 
at twenty, the Commenlari deUe gaerre di Ferrara . With 
the fullest resolve to record events and facts in obedi- 
ence to sound historical canons of unity and order, 
he had already completed his works De origlne sila el 
magistratibas urbis Venelw, the Vite dei Dogi, and the 
Spedizione di Carlo VIII in Italia, when he himself 
found that it was not possible to write the history of 
the actual moment ; he therefore resolved to undertake 
a daily record of events, which he entered in those 
Diaries which have secured for him an immortal name. 
This vast enterprise did not prevent him from at- 
tending to his public duties nor from sharing in the 
joyous life of his day ; his heart was open to the paa- 
Bion of love, his mind responded to the claims of 
poesy. His youthful loves for Gemma and for Candida 
mspired verses in the manner of Petrarch, and gave 
him two natural daughters, Candiana and Bianca, to 
whom he consecrated the tenderest paternal care ; he 
dowered and wedded them, one to Giovanni Morello, iha 
other to Angelo Gratarolo.' When treasurer in Verona 
in i5oi, he frequented literary circles and the fashion- 
able world, and although well on in years he loved 
and sang Laura Brenzoni-Schioppo, as seven years 
before he had paid court to tlie poetess Girolama Corsi- 
Ramos, whose portrait was painted by Carpaccio.' In 
l5o5 he returned to Venice and married CecUia Priuli, 

' Brown. R,. Raggua^ti $aUa vita e lalle open di M. S. Venena, iSS^. 
Bercfaet. / Diarii di Marino Samido, PrelKC, p. ij. Veaeiii. igoi. 

^ Berchcl, op, cil.. p. 31. 

' She w»i bom io Tu*caD<r, and came (o the Vooeto in her joutli. 
SaDudd had ■ copj of her poemi bound Id an elegaol Uule volume. Ba 
gatia her excelenU. 
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widow of Girolamo Barbarigo, and there in his quiet 
home on the fondamenta del Miglio at Sun Giacomo 
dali' Orio, in the midst of domestic cares not always 
liglit and of public duties not always easy, ho worked 
indefatigahly at his Diaries, which filled lifty-eight 
volumes, and covered the years from January i, liflS, 
to April, i533. The Council of Ten gave iiim a salary 
of one hundred and filly ducats a year. Ma. says 
Sanudo himself in his will, zuro a Dio e nulla alia 
grandissima Jalica ho fatlo. Dispassionately, impar- 
tially he notes the episodes of puhlic life, and is rich in 
details of private allairs. Nothing escapes his observa- 
tion ; political events, all that affected legislation, man- 
ners, art. letters, all the minutest and teas obvious 
detaUs, epigrams, satires, comedies, personal episodes, 
and private letters find a place on liis pages. After his 
death, on April i, i536, his Diaries became the property 
of the State, and were preserved in a secret chamber of 
the Council of Ten, where they lay almost forgotten.' 

Pietro Arclino(i(i9a-i&56) treated the personages of 
his day in very dilferent fashion. Under the Eegis of 
Venetian freedom, which gave shelter alike to noble 
spirits and to vicious adventurers, Aretino was enabled 
shamelessly to flatter all who made him presents of 
money, jewels, clothes, and to vilify those who refused 
hira such tribute. Aretino reached Venice on March 
a3, i5:i7, and quickly became a friend of Titian, who 
painted bis portrait for the first time in that year,^ and 
shortly afterwards he was courteously received by the 

> All trace of Ihe Diaries was lost for many J'car*. and Marco Foscariai 
Tcgrels llicir diuppearance. But in 178! t'rancetca Donato. Ia»l bislori- 
Of^aplier of (be tiepublic, di»cavPnxl them and had thom copied. Tiio 
lMpala:ioM Vcntla di Storia Paiiia begm iLo puiilicatioa in 1^70. uid 
Baished it ia igoS. 

'' This, the first of Titian's portraits of ArBlioo. was sent, ia 1 337, " " 

f resent to tha Marchew Fedenco Gonzaga, of Mantua, bj Titian himself. 
'. must have migrated to England in 1637. on the sale of the Goniuga 
GaUeTji to Charles I. Titian painted another portrait of Aretiuo fur 
" Marujliui, nlucb Cavakaielle believes to L« Ibe picture once in 

I.— i5 
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Doge Andrea Gritti. Of a quick wit and a pleasi 
humour, graceful in person, as lavish in gifts as be was 
avaricious in expecting them, not without atlracLive 

aualities in the midst of his many vices,' this son of 
le cobbler of Arezzo soon saw the road to fortune 
opening out before him. His facile pen poured out 
letters, dialogues, comedies, a tragedy, — a hundred 
pieces all marked by servility, indecency, and hypoc- 
risy ; yet the coarse soil of bis immodest writings 
yields us every now and then a flower among the rank 
grasB. Mid the hcentiousness of thought and of form 
we occasionally meet with subtlety of observation and 
freshness of humour ; descriptions, like the famous 
word picture of Venice, rich in colour and veracious ; 
his invectives and calumnies are occasionally redeemed 
by the expression of some noble idea. The Pronostici 
and Giailizt which the great lampooner, following the 
habit of the times, was wont to publish in broad 
sheets to be hawked through the streets, point the 
way to the modern newspaper.^ 

pcMBesiioD of Count Giuctiniia of Pailui. The moat celebrated portrait 
tbe one which U now io the Pilli -, it wrs leol lo Duke Cosimo in t5( 
bj Arolioo. There wai i fourth likeneu in the Cbigi GiUerjr >l Romv. 
Il recentlj wcQt lo LoodoD. SehMtjan del Piombo, Gaaptre Nervesa. 
Morelto, aod Francesco delto de\ Selvisli also painted Arclino. Moretto*! 
■nd Francesco'a porlriita have b«ea loit. Titian ialroduced Arelino into 
two of his composilioua, — the £cw Homo, painted for Giovanni d'Anna. 
DOW at Vicona, and the Altocaiiom. paiuled for ibo Marchese deJ Vaalo 
(now at Madrid). In the froco in the Palauo della Sisnoria, Gior^a 
Vaiarl repreaeoted Arelino among the crowd that precedes Pope Leo X oa 
bit triumphal entry into Florence ; but the Uk^neM ia laken from the por- 
trait in the Pilti. which lerved as model for the portrait in llio collection 
of Paolo Giovio a* well. The medals of Aretino are iDniimerable (cee 
Lumbroso, G., / maetlri di itcra di Pirtro Artt'mo in the MemorU itatiant 
Hel iuon itmpo aniieo, Torino, 18S9); to. loo, are the engravings. Ai 
regards those Gaulhiei (L'Arttin, Paris. 1895) assures us that, la the print 
room at Paris there are no ieia than twentj-three portraits of Arelino. 
Marcantonio naimondi'a is the best known. See the articles hj Ricci and 
Luiio on the Bifialti lUianetchi dtll'Aretlno (in the Mar:oce«, Fireius, 
9 and 16 Julj, ignn). 

' Graf. [I'n procetio a P'utra Aretino (In Attraeeno U Cbiqiueento, 
Torino. i»S8). 

' Luuo. l/n promutica Mttirito di P. Aretino. Bergamo, 1900. 
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The new learning, initiated at ihe opening of the 
Quattrocento, pursued its course ; the fine qualities of 
Humanism were appreciated l)j the practical mind of 
the Venetians, and her statesmen, though immersed 
in political alTairs, found time to devote tliemselves to 
classical studies with such ardour as to merit the enthu- 
siastic and even excessive praise of Galatco : " Soli vos 
Veneti eustodes grecae et latiuiB integritatis." ' Diplo- 
mats took advantage of their opportunities, and Alvisc 
Mocenigo brought back from his mission to France in 
i5o6a precious codex of Pliny ; while Girolamo Donato, 
who bad been on an embassy to Julius II, paused on 
bis journey from Rome to copy ancient inscriptions.' 
In order to counteract the possible danger to her 
social, economic, and political life, which might arise 
from an excessive devotion to humanistic studies, 
the State favoured the emigration of her learned men 
to other cities, especially to Home, where some of them 
rose to the rank of Protonotary, Uisbop, Cardinal, and 
even of Pope.' 

Culture, indeed, became hereditary in certain fami- 
lies. The Rarbaro family, which had already produced 
two illustrious members, Francesco and Ermolao, 
bishop of Verona, gave to this epoch another Ermolao 
(b. 1^54), cousin of his namesake the bishop. Ermolao 
united a vast erudition with his political and ecclesias- 
tical occupations, and would have won a wider renown 
had not death cut him oiT in iig3. at the age of 
tliirty-nine, while living in Rome, where be had just 
been named Cardinal.* Danicle Rarharo (h. i5i3, d. 
1570), a many-sided man, was Patriarch of Aquileia, 
and his brother Marcantonio (b. 1618. d. iSgS), a 

' Antonio ds FerraritB (Galateo), De laudibui Veneiiaram (!o the Colliiaa 
dtKritt. di Ttrra d'Otranlo. II, Sg. Locco. 1868). 

* Clio, La coltara t I'ltaliaaila di Vtitetia atl Riniueimmio, pp. 39, 3o. 

BoloBDB, IQ05. 

■ Cian.loc.cit. 

* Slickoe;, Dt Hermolai BarbariBlta. Lutetiu Piruionim, MCMIU. 
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diplomat of distinction and Bailo at ConslantinopI 
was a muniiicent patron of artists. Marco Barbara 
(1). i5ii, d. 1670) compiled the valuable genealogy of 
Venetian families. 

The family of Grimani was rendered illustrious by 
Domenico and the three brothers, Marino, Marco, and 
Giovanni, his nephews. Uncle and nephews were 
patriarchs of Aquileia, Domenico and Manno cardinals 
89 well. Domenico Grimani, son of the Doge Antonio, 
was born in i46i, and was one of tlic most character- 
istic and engaging types of Venetian genius. In bxs 
youtli he went to Florence, where he became the friend 
of Pico della Mirandola and Politian ; he was Vene- 
tian ambassador to Frederick III, entered the Church 
in 1^93, and died at Home in i5a3. His nephews 
combined a knowledge of books with knowledge of the 
wodd ; Marco (d. 1 544) was procurator of San Marco 
in 1023, and commander of twenty Papal galleys 
against the Turk in loSy ; Marino (b. cir. i488, d. 
1547) ^^'^^ ® well-known patron of the arts ; Giovanni 
(d. logS) was a learned amateur of antiquities, and 
author of a volume of Consigli on leading cases. 

In short, we find a whole galaxy of students, more or 
less illustrious, born in Venice, who by advice, assists 
ance, and munificent patronage, encouraged both art and 
letters, and wrote in Latin and in the vulgar tongue on 
the most varied subjects. In addition to those names 
already recorded we must recall, among others, Gasparo 
Contarini, raised to the purple, a man of lofty mind 
and intellect, born in l483, who died during his lega- 
tion at Bologna in i54a ; ' Bernardo Navagero (d. i565), 
famous for learning and eloquence and his patronage of 
letters, whose house was a centre of culture ; Marc- 
antonio Amuho (da Mula) (b. i5o5, d. 1570), librarian 
of the Vatican; Francesco Commendone (h. l5ail, d^ 

' De Lt»«, Delia vita e delle opere iti:l Canlinalc G. Contarini. P«d 
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i584); Agostino Valier (d. 1G06), author of a hislory 
of Venice, and tlie Life of Cardinal Navagero, Iiis rela- 
tion by blood ; scholars anJ wrilcrs, for the most part 
prelates or patriciana, famous in their day and not 
forgotten by posterity. Among them Fra Francesco 
Colonna, the celebrated Poliftlo (b. l433. d. 1637); 
Trifone Gabriclc (b. idyi, d. iSig), called the Socrates 
of his age, and Angelo, also of the Gabrielo family, 
who, in 1^93, accompanied Bembo to Messina to attend 
the classes of Costantino Lascaris ; Niccolo Lihumio, 
priest of Santa Fosca (d. i557), who along with Bembo 
was among the first to study Italian plulology ; Fran- 
cesco Negro, the grammarian ; Vincenzo Quirini, col- 
lector of Oriental manuscripts, an able diplomat whose 
reports on Germany arc considered superior to Machia- 
velli's ; Daniele Itcnier, not only a mathematician but 
also a humanist, member of the Aldine Academy, and 
executor under Aldus" will ; Paolo Canal, cut off in 
his youth, in the year i5o8, learned in Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew, philosophy, and mathematics ; Marco Moro- 
sini, poet and philosopher ; Giambattista Cipelti, called 
Egnazio (b. 1^73, d. i553), master of profound tliought 
and lucid style; Andrea Trevisan, jurist and compiler 
of a dictionary of the vulgar tongue ; Sebastian Erizzo 
(b. i5a5, d. i585), an accomplished numismatist and 
author of a volume of stories called Set giornalc : Fran- 
cesco Amadi (b. i566), man of letters and connoisseur ; 
Alvise Da rdano. Grand Chancellor, who wrote in defence 
of women, and Pielro Brnlo and Fra Sisto de' Medici, 
who attacked the Jews ; Monsignore Giovanni Brevio 
(b. l55o), a graceful novelist; Giovanni Lorenzi, an 
eminent Hellenist, secretary to Innocent VIII ; Lodovico 
Dolce, a versatile writer on various subjects. Although 
he was bom in Florence, we may reckon Francesco 
Sansovino a Venetian ; he was almost loo prolific as 
an author, and so were Girolamo Ruscelli of Viterbo, 
Lodovico Domenichi and Girolamo Parabosco of 
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Piacenza, Dionigi Atanagi of Cagli, Tommaso Pol 
cacchi of Castiglion the Florentine, all of whom lived 
for long in Venice and kepi ils press suppUed. 

Eloquence was made the subject of careful study, 
and side by side with the professional diplomats who 
used a language of vigorous and etTectlve simplicity, 
there grew up a school of oratory wliich employed 
every device of classical rhetoric ; we may cite as an 
instance the oration pronounced by Pietro Bembo when 
Legate of Pope Leo X in i5i4. Pietro Badoaro (d. 
i5gi)was reckoned the Cicero of his day. and Giovanni 
Dona enjoyed a great reputation which won him the 
sobriquet of delle renghe (detle unVtjAe = speeches) ; Car- 
dinal Francesco Commendone had a happy gifl of im- 
provised discourse on the profoundest topics. Oratory 
oad its manuals. — Cardinal Marcantonio da Mula's De 
saiilimi genere dicenrfi, Gian Maria Memmo's dialogue 
L'oralore, and Daniele Barbaro's DelCeloquenza. But 
the Council cliambers of the Republic were a more 
favourable school, where the speakers who avoided 
flowers of rhetoric were listened to in religious silence, 
while the tedious were coughed down.' 

The Venetian who achieved the highest renown in 
letters at this date was Pietro Bembo. His father, 
Bernardo (d. iSig), was a patrician of great culture, 
a worthy magistrate, esteemed by Lorenzo de' Medici 
and the leading litterateurs of his day, and a collector 
of manuscripts. When filling the post of Vicedomino 
in Ravenna, he paid due honour to the memory of 
Dante.* His son Pietro inherited his qualities along 
with his noble blood. Pietro was born in 1^70 and 
died in 15^7. His genius was equal to the highest 
and severest demands, nor did any one surpass him as 

' 1 Saaudo {Diari. XVI, 4gi) recordi Ihat on Julj 10, i5r3, he ipoks 
in the Great Council and wai received with ludi alleation thai aion 

' Ciio. Per Bernardo Bembo (Giom. itor. Mia Uu. It., T. XXVOI 
•Dd UXI). 
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a patron of letters and arts. In i5ia he went to Rome, 
where he became secretary to Leo X; hut in i5ai he 
left the noise and worry of the great city for the studious 
Bcclusion of his Paduan villa. While still a youth he 
had brooded over and perhaps partially written among 
the green boscage of Asolo and in Queeo Caterina's 
castle, his hook Gli Asoluni ; and in i5oo, while under 
the influence of a violent passion, he found lime to 
meditate akime annolaztoni deUa lingua, which, after 
frequent changes and revision, appeared in l535 in 
his Prose and was at once hailed as the standard of 
style in the vulgar tongue. Surrounded by a band of 
enthusiastic followers, of whom Trifone Gahricic was 
the leader, Bemho made Venice and Padua two hving 
centres of classical and Italian culture, and as an ardent 
admirer of the Medici, he, too, succeeded in reconciUng 
those conflicting tendencies in letters, the return to 
the ancient and the development of the modern tongue. 
The characteristic note of tliia group of Venetian writers 
is an uncompromising devotion to Petrarch in verse 
and to Boccaccio in prose. ^ Bemho, ever bent on rais- 
ing the vulgar tongue to the same rank as the classics, 
became a collaborator with his friend Aldus Manutius in 
the reissue of Dante and of the Canzoniere of Petrarch, 
and kindly undertook to criticise and correct the in- 
numerable copies of verses that were showered upon 
him from all quarters, whether they came from obscure 
rhymesters or from such well-known poets as Beazzano, 
Tebaldeo, Bernardo Cappello. In the midst of this 
universal admiration there was found only one man 
of letters hold enough to rebel against the authority 
of Bembo ; that was the young Venetian poet Antonio 
Brocardo, the pupil of Trifone Gabriele and of Pom- 
ponazzi, and it turned out ill for him ; attacked on 
all sides for his sacrilege, he look it so to heart that 
he died. Surrounded by his family Bembo passed the 
1 Gui, Uti dtetiaua delta vita di P. Berabo, pp. 3S, 3q. Torino, iS85. 
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years Trom i5a3 to i53i in his villa at Santa 
di Non or in his house in Padua. In this pleasant 
retreat he did not neglect his friends ; his correspond- 
ence forms one of the most valuable parts of his 
literary activity ; as, indeed, are the letters of this 
period in genera], giving us. as they do. a clear and 
dispassionate insight into the writer's temperament, 
the episodes of domestic and public life, the opinions 
and judgments of their authors. The deUgbtful villa 
and splendid palace of Bembo became the meeting- 
place for all tlie men of letters who either lived in 
Venice or were making a journey through the Veneto. 
His constant and favourite occupation was verse, though 
one cannot say that he ranks among the more copious 
and original poets. If in his Latin poems he rivals 
the ancients in elegance, in his Italian verse har- 
mony, lorty Imagination bred of learning, nobility, if 
not simplicity, of thought, hardly compensate for lack 
of vigour and veracity in tlie emotions, for the sub- 
servience of matter to form, for the slavish imitation 
of Petrarch which Bembo Introduced. 

Among Bembo's enthusiastic followers were Agostiiio 
Bcazzano^ (d. 1671 ?); Bernardo Cappello' (b. i^gS, 
d, i565) ; Girolamo MoUn (b. 1000, d. 1569), and 
Domenico Venier (b. iSiy, d. i58a). In their foot- 
steps came other poets, more laboured than elegant, 
such as Jacopo Zane (d. i56o); Jacopo Mocenigo 
(d. 1570); Jacopo Tiepolo (d. i586) ; Giorgio Grade- 
nigo (d. 1600),^ and others inspired by Petrarch and 
modelled on Bembo. ^ Even those who. Uke Antonio 

Treviso. tiio.iBh 
liiinMilf Vonetiai 

" Cappello i> mentioned in Ariosto (Orlando. XXXVIT. 8 ; XLVI, i5). 

» Bernardo Tasso records Ihese Vonelim posU in ihe Amadigi, Canto 4o. 

* Marco FoBciriRi proposed to publish the poems of liit^ Venetian 
n^lns of tLo siileeoLh century. Kime of whom are recorded bj Hor«Ui 
io hii Operetle (I, ig5 ol seq. See Crespan, Dfl Petrarchismo e dri 
priiwipali petrarchitti wne.-iani (in Petrarea a Vtnaia, Veneiia. 1874). Birt 
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Brocardo (i53i) and Comelio Caslaldi of Feltre (i536), 
claimed to have freed themselvcB from the domination 
of Petrarch as the one irrefragable canon of literary 
taste, found that they were really following humbly in 
(he footsteps of both Petrarch and Bembo. Without 
the smallest regard they manipulated Petrarch in every 
conceivable direction, even to the point of rendering 
him ridiculous' by transforming his love for Laura 
into a sacred poem, as Fra Girolamo Malipiero' had the 
audacity to do. Malipiero was also the author of a 
Latin poem on the Life of Saint Francis. Not even 
the great victory of Lcpanto had the power to rouse 
the imagination of the Venetian poets, who pour out 
a monotonous flood of rhymes on the struggle between 
Christian civilisation and Ottoman barbarism. The 
style was characterised by verbal conceits, turgidity, 
caprice, which herald the approach of the Seicento. 
The most remarkable example is to be found in the 
versos of Loigi Groto, which abound in extravagant 
metaphors. Luigi Groto (i5(ii-i585), called 11 Cieco 
d'Adria, because he lost his sight shortly after birth, 
was frequently in Venice as envoy from his native town, 
and was wont to entertain society with his songs.' 
More wortliy of record are Andrea Navagero, a writer 
of elegant Latin verse ; CeUo Magno, a poet who is 
frequently graceful and effective both in thought and 
form. He published along with his own poems the 
verses of Orsatto Giustinian,* no less skilful a poet ; 
and Gaspara Stampa, the gentle Anassilla,' who, though 

this eisair, lod mother bj Milmignati. serve to make us foel the want 

of ■ serious Elud<r on Uio whole impoiiaol subject. With more proUt wa 

mij consult Graf, Pelrarchiimo (in Allnnier$o il Cinquetenla. pp. a8 et seq.). 

' Frinco, n., II Pelrai-chUta. a dialogue. Veaeiia. Giolitlo. i53g. 

* Maripetro. G., /( Pelivrca ipirituale rut. nuonunirnfe et daU'haatora 
eorntlo. Veneiii. Hircolini. :538. 

* Groto, Luigi, ffiW. Vcnelia, 1610. 

* Celio Magno ed Orullo Giustinian. Rime. Venetia, Muuhio, 1600. 

* She called henelf Anaaillla. from the river Anaxam, the Piave which 
flowed bv the Castle of the Cullalto, to whom belonged CoUiIliuo, the 
fiilhlecB lover of the lucUau ■ongstreM. 
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she followed the style of her day, preserved a certain 
originaUty and poured out in three Centuries of Sonnets 
the rare joys and the profound sorrows of her heart 
which in the midst of universal gaiety hewailed the 
dailv. hourly flight of lime, niggard of sweetness and 
delight. 

But in truth, Venice, bo rich in the poetry of line 
and colour, never produced a great poet who could 
express the supreme beauty of thought and form which 
so many painters rendered successfully hy their brush. 
The highest expression of Venetian genius is to b« 
found in the arts that are based on design ; it ia there 
that we feel the true artistic sense of the race, whose 
lyrics are the smiling forms upon Venetian canvases, 
whose epic is written on the glorious buildings of the 
city. The arts of the brush, the compass, and the 
chisel maintained a wide and splendid dominion, while 
the art of verse dwindled and died, because of its ad- 
diction to flattery, refinements, and far-fetched conceits. 
But beneath the bombast of cultured verse, in the 
midst of these verbal conceits and sounding phrases, we 
can catch a burst of joyous laughter on the stage and 
in vernacular poetry. We shall deal later on with the 
theatre in its intimate connection with the history of 
manners, which Venetian playwrights represent to us 
in scenes inspired by that sense of humour which 
characterises the Venetian populace. Venetian popular 
poetry, often trivial and tiresome, not seldom obscene, 
sometimes lively and to the point, reflects the charac- 
teristics of the race. In the fifteenth century a Vene- 
tian patrician, Leonardo Giustinian, had given a graceful 
Eoetical clothing to simple episodes studied from the 
fe. Now another palnctan, Mafleo, later on Arch- 
bishop of Corfu, son of Domenico Veniero, wrote in 
his native dialect a poem. La Slrazzosa,^ rippling with 
laughter, wit, and spontaneity. His sprightly Ucense 

I Gamba, Serie degli tcrilt. in dkil-, p. QO. Van., iSSa. 
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becomes disgusting obscenity In the verses of his brother 
Lorenzo, who endeavoured to rival Arelino in two of 
his Bllhy poems, La paltana erranle and La Zajfella. 

But Alessandro Caravia, a son of the people, has 
given us a poem that Is amusing without ueing mali- 
cious in Naspo bizaro, that recounts in easy vein the 
loves of Naspo, a Castellano, with Gate Biriota ' ; and still 
fresher and more original is Andrea Calmo, comedian 
and playwright, born of a poor family of fisher folk, or 
boatmen, about i5io, who died on February a3, 1571 . 
Calmo's quaint hut vigorous vein of originality Is 
better seen in his letters,' in his bizzare. faconde et 
ingeniose rime pescalorie,^ than in his comedies. He, 
too, delights in quips and conceits, but throughout 
that strange mixture of sense and folly which character- 
ises his prose and his verse he displays a firm grasp on 
the comic side of life, and an observation so acute and 
just as to represent the very antithesis of the false 
idealism and the tiresome roundelays which stamp 
the followers of Petrarch. In an age steeped in artifi- 
ciality and a society growing dally more and more 
conventional, we are drawn to this light-hearted, lazy, 
insouciant son of the people, now to he found in the 
bosom of his family, now on a spree with his boon 
companions, who ends by exclaiming: 

Val meto un lomo che Be ilagi en pue 

On the other hand, the poems of Andrea Mlchieli, 
called Strazzola, who was born after the middle of the 
fifteenth century, and died in i5io,* foreshadow that 

' C«riv!s, Naipo bi:aro, Venetin. D. Nicotino, i565. 

* Calmo'i Lettere have beea collected and BDDotated with a learned 
tritical and biographical Preface bj Viltorio Rossi. 

* Le biitare, faconde tt ingenioit rime pttcatorit Mile qiiati §! ronUngona 
lonrtli, itame, capiloli, madrlgati, epilaphij. diiperatt e tamoni per M. 
Andrea Calmo. Id Viaegia, appreito Jouimbatt. Bcrtacagno, al ttgaa di 
Stn Molsi. i55i. 

* RoM(, v., Caiutniure ined. dtUo Stmtbla, 
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spirit of malignant satire which degraded the liter- 
ature of the fifteenth, and still more of the sixteenth 
century, Saoudo says of him, "/u omo de grande 
ingegno, in reliqais sporco el vicioxissimo.'l.^ Vulgar 
to matter, rude and insipid in form, his verses, in 
which he basely vilifies the finer spirits of his day, 
are still of value as a proof of the spirit of mocking 
realism which ran through the life of the Venetian 
people. 

The coarse jest and lond gnflaw ring throughoat the 
satirical verse in Venetian dialect : anonymous satires 
on men and manners were freely circulated in print or in 
manuscript, in broad sheets or placards, aiUzed to the 
wails. Sanndo records that they appeared for the 
first time on the colonnade at Rialto, in Novemher, 
i533, and the subject was an attack on some well- 
known courtesans, whose names were coupled with 
that of Aretino, who got no more than bis deserts, as he, 
loo, diceva volenliera mat d' i signori ei altri,^ though 
we cannot say that Battista Egnazio merited the lam- 
poon di malla naiura which was fastened to the chair 
of the learned man in his very class-room.' Rialto, 
where the life of tlie city was concentrated, usually 
served as tlie place chosen for launching these mali- 
cious and anonymous libels ; they were frequently 
attached to the famous stone called the Gobbo di 
Rialto, from the figure of a hunchback supporting it, 
whence the laws of the Republic were promulgated. 
The Gobho di Rialto became in a way the Pasquino of 
Venice, and under the name of the Gobbo innumerable 
lampoons on men. manners, religion, even on the 
government, were launched upon the town.* There 

> Sanudo, Diart. W. 680. 

* For the utirei 00 Arelino see Luiio, Blme del Berni trcjcr. da II. 

Sanado (in Ihe Ciomalt Slorin di Lit. ilal.. Vll, 3ii1. 

* S»nudo. piari. LVII. a88. 

* Motchelli. U Gobbo di ftialto e U nt rtlaiioid 
Nuom Anhivio Venelo, T. V. fut I). 
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Orto, which had a kind of kinship with the Gobbo di 
Rialto, and served as a cloak for popular satirists. 
There are two other figures also built into the walls of 
the same house which belonged to the brothers Rioba, 
Sandi, and Afani, who came from the Morea in I its, 
and gave its name to the Campo. 

Malignant personal satire began to flourish in Venice, 
when Arctino first appears upon the scene. The ribald 
libeller whose pen spared no one, not even tlie noblest 
ladies like the Ducbess of Savoy, who he impudently 
declared facea col consenso pont'ificio gli amort in 
Bologna with diaries V, her brother-in-law ; or the 
pure and pious Veronica Gambara, Lady of Cor- 
reggio, whom he lyingly styled a meretrice laareala; 
or that high-born stainless lady, Isabella d'Estc. 
described by him as la moslruosa Marchesana di 
Manlova la fjuaU lia i denti de hebano e le ciglia cU 
avorio, dishoneslaniente bralta el arcidishoneslamente 
imbelleltala, partorira in teneltale, — soon found a host 
of imitators. Arelino exercised over his contempo- 
raries a vci-itable tyranny, and it is a scandal not only 
that the age put up with him, but that high-minded 
women, and even Vittoria Colonna, tlie noblest of 
them all, stooped to tratlic with their villanous ca- 
lumniator, in order to save ihemaelvea from his vile 
slanders and his baser threats of black-mailing. 
Isabella d'Este alone had the courage to despise the 
venal adventurer.^ 

It was such infamous libels as these that set the tone 

' This house in part of i Gothic ptlace with i farads on Ibe cauat, lUo 
decorated with sculpluru ; one of the groups represeiils a mau in Orieulil 
CMxlume leadings camel. The throe brothers, nioba. Saadi. and Afani, ara 
believed to have Tounded the hmi\y of the Maalelli, oilmen and dra^[UU, 
who had a ilore at Cinaaregio, al Ibe sign of Ibe CammiUo. 

* Liuio, In pronotlico tat. di P. A., op. cit. 
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to the satires in dialect which passed from hand to 
hand, and attacked not only the most conspicaous per- 
sonages in the State, but even passed beyond the borders 
of the Lagoon to ridicule people and events. We have 
numerous examples, either already published or still 
lying buried in manuscript, of this satirical vein, which 
we shall meet with again and again in the course of oar 
studies of the private life of Venice. Without dwelling 
at length on satire of a purely political tendency, we 
may note that this species usually attacks only ihe 
enemies of the RepuhLic, and that its venom is there- 
fore, to a certain extent, justified. For example, the 
invectives against Lodovico il Moro may be compared 
with the copious praise of such friends and defenders 
of Venice as Bartolomeo Alviano.^ The pungent wit 
of popular rhymesters mocks the Turks af^r their defeat 
at Lcpanto, and among the numerous poems in dialect, 
usually poverty-stricken in ideas, we may note one 
remarkable for a certain military ^/a/i, entitled Barze- 
letla sulla rolla dell'armala del SuUano Selim altitno re 
del Tarchi. supposed to be sung by the troops, who. 
after seeing the Turks bolting like cats, burst out into 
8 chant of victory : 



l>to haveu pur i'lllegreui 
eiietitna e la grameaa 
e U Turchi « CuciuLri 

Stnthioti p»lic»ri. 



aT^n 



Carlo Emanuele 1 of Savoy was another victim 
the Venetian satirists, and it must he admitted that cer^ 
tain aspects of that prince's character, his duplicity' 
coupled with personal bravery, were not unhappily hit 
upon by the anonymous Venetian rhymester : 

' Sn ths Bibliograplij ilttdied to Hedin, Sforia lUlta R. di VtH 
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O balealron, furlBn, eke Unli nmiM 
Pur cbe ft '1 hllo voitro. nb vardd 
A chi tirj. a voaim, o pur nrmiii 
A cha e'i, cbe acco ud di ve peatiri.i 

But tliis loose and mocking vein of verse soon passed 
from the domain of politics to attack individuals in their 
private life and habits. Aldus Manutius the younger, 
son of Paolo, wished to dissolve his marriage contracted 
in 157a with Francesca Lucrezia, daughter of Bortolo 
dei Giunti, the Florentine printer, and immediately he 
became the mark for mockery and sarcasm : 

Aji. m, (oh! missUr) Aldo a cha liogo liogbemo 

Ve maridd in Venietia, 
Godi in grltiade Dio 
¥i fioli a p6, vu cogiond li gieiU \ 
Faiando dpcliiarar per quaoto inlendo, 
Chel malrimonio h nullo . . ■ 
Corioni, para, o rlia vo le pflolio. 
D^lla mogier. o ella del mario . . . 
Mo ve aipetto iiidio, 
E cd Mri tturao. 
Cbe ve fh muEiulmao 
Per far qualche comealo all'alcoraD . . - 
Horsu coDcludo e digo e itaga salda, 
Che >e UD coggion titioso ia Btaiupa d'AJda.' 

Among the inedited satires we have an Epitome Vitee 
Cornelij Franzonij Merdamalici spurcisiimi, a bitter 
invective against Cornelio Frangipane of the noble 
Friulan family, a brilliant orator, who. according to the 
anonymous libeller, after studying in Padua came to 
Venice and 

un ludo lilterario 

schiera de gioveni, 
che li imbeu ite coBlumi ti peiaiini, 
che non bo come HoOra eila nepublica, 
che una piaola malnala e coii ilcrile 
tanto alligni in lerren fecondo e nobile. 

' Pilot, Alcuai compon'uneati wed. coatro Carlo Emanuele I (Irom the 
Aleneo Veatto, Jan.-Fab. igo5}. 

■ Id., /( divarzio di A- Wnnu.-io U 31011, (in Ihs AUneo Venelo, Jto.-Fob. 
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After ridiculing Frangipane*s pretensions as mathemal 
cian, jurist, and man of letters, the writer concludes : 

. . . per le too devenato ArefaUoco, 
nun diro fine mai ■ lime e i sdnuiuli 
w pHa tu aoa mi fai uoi PaltDodii.' 

Not even the great architect Palladio escaped, as 
the two following quatrains form part of a collection i 
epigrams attacking him : 

Qui (ta '] Palladio il qnal mentre minira 

un peiio di (ngmtolo d'acquedotio 

gli cadde idouo, el ci rimaw totto 

el hiAbe un tempo mortc, e cppollura. 

Non Ti U Pdladio per mal a puLtne 

cbe te pur quakhe volLi tuol andar 

lo fa perclie le ptoiia a TaLricat 

UD alrio aoti(}uo in meio ■ Carimpuie.' 

Fabio Patricio, orator and poet of MonopoU, calli 

el Doltor. was also the object of satires inspired 1 

venomous hatred ; in a sonnet he is thus apostrophisef 

. . . un rurianlone 

un Parasilo. uccellator da cona, 

UD rulBaa Dianigolda da caleD). 

che viie a turlo e muore per raggioDe. 

Ma Vinegia riceve ogoi brullura. 

veoga o^ii infame da Citta abaDililo, 

che qiii a« todri de miUe frogi adorno. 

Another sonnet begins : 

Vu, the in versifiear pawi ogni meta, 
rauaodo I viver mo cd fa el cLIappiD. 
\a luiarve le oogis e far bocohin 
ve legoiu mo pi beitia o pi Poela?' 

Gasparo della Vedoa, who in i4()3 was elected seen 
tary to the Senate and filled the office of Grand Ghai 
cellor more than once, is thus lampooned : 

La g[orna i qiiella che condute I'acqua 
Canalil cbe vuol dir Gorna in lalin 
No viea al Vodoa che xe goma da via.* 

■ Marciua, c1- IX ital.. cod. 173, p. l36. 

■ Ibid., cod, 371, p. AS. 

■ tbid..C(xl. 173. p. i6g. 
* Ibid., cgd. 971, p. gi. 
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In some SUmze in nome de Zan Dona dalle renghe. 
the famous orator complaina that at tbe age of sixty the 
government wishes to deprive him of his offices and 
honours. 

Hi che ho trrgfDUO la balania drclta, 

DO vardaniio no i brogi, oe ■ favori, 

Tu me havi rslto aKeoder ■ fUretta, 

a savJo, ■ consegior. ■ tanli onori, 

De HO qtial mala ttella, o mal pianoU 

Te habbia meito in li Icita qtiesli humori, 

che me vokvi far procurRdor 

e adctso anche el Pregai mo volA luor? . . . 

But back comes the contemptuous reply : 

. . . ™ favnri nomp rosrioli, 
e ■! voljt scu.iar niiei cha ha la colpa, 
vu. i li>gnl liitli in luoga de I'nM, 
cbe Je hlo futlo ciaKheaun vc incolpn,' 

Marco Comer, Podesta of Padua {io83), came in for 
his share of abuse : 

. . . quel rh'(>rs fi da ban 
Qiifil ch'cra giuilo qiiol cb'era un Caloo . . . 

El i del lullo divenli un gioton,' 

A ballad written to attack a patrician lady of tbe 
Dnndolo family shows how the smatlcat triiles were 
seized upon as a handle for malignant satire : 

Vergar veggilo b dispreggio 
Su le piue e ne! circoli 
Da bancloltc, e froltole 
Canioti, (lanto e cajilloli, 
Sonetii e vers! liriri.* 

Sometimes the epigram has that loose note wbich we 
catch as the precursor of the shameless license in vogue 
among the writers of the decadent seventeenth century. 
The patrician Giovanni Quirini, who lived at the close 

^ Miiseo CIvico, Cod, Clcogna. 8ig. 

" Ibid.. Co.1. Correr, i&-]. p. 68. 

< Marciana, cl. I\ ital,, Cod. 173. p. 117. 
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of the sixteenth and the opening of the seventeenth < 
tury, makes lewd jests at the expense of another patri- 
cian, Marco Dolfin, whose marriage with a lady of the 
Zeno family was annulled on the plea of impotence : 



. . . quel che piglio •! icuro 
li Giovens tioTiua all* Zueoc* 
E cLe troppo ioicio, e pun>, 
gii piii di Htte mesi ill coo ella, 

DDD ha potulo ancor 

El Ella per Iravarsi un buoo Amioo 
vuol dimr ogai intrico. 

chi >3 cba alcuo di voi Don godi i (rntliM 



two ii>*^^^| 



Among personal satires we must mention two i 
rigals by Maffeo Veniero, the dotloraio di un nano i 
the malrimonio di un gobbo, and the caso occorso a uno 
Spagnuolo,^ by Angiolo Ingcgneri, a Venetian poet and 
writer (d. i6i3), who in the course of his wanderings 
found himself at Turin in 1 578, and there gave a kindly 
Melcome to the fugitive Tasso. Veniero makes fun of 
a poor dwarf who had taken his doctor's degree at 
Padua, and pointing the finger at him he declares tliat 
never was there seen such a doctor, for he could easily 
make a house for himself out of the parchment of 1 
diploma : 

No w trova un Dotor siinile a vul 

1 altri >D cim* o in Toadii 

Del Privilegio ! t '1 Doma aolameDte, 

Vu, Dolor eceleQta. 

Ve podd far de qucia bergamioa 

Caia cua ula. camera o cuiiaa. 



The poet i 



a very beautiful girl with 



! sarcastic about the mairi^o 



Un Gobo falo a foadti de melon . 
Tuto difelli e lulo una magagna. 

I Muieo Civico, Cod. Correr. 860. ^ 
As courleaj or Prof. Antonio Pilol, nl: 
■bilitj teveral of theae talirea whicli giis m a curioua picture at ^ 

> Gitnba, Collamu delU migOori Poair lerillt in dialetio 1 
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Ingegneri tells us. with a considerable sense of 
humour, the story of a Spaniard who had ventured to 
pinch a lady, and received for his pains a sound slap 
on the noBe from the fair one's patten : 

Pur >e VoCeto to '1 Spagnuol. mi taso, 
E i' b per corlesEssima uian. 
PercL& quels gslante Nu'ioD 
Stimirs eto favor magior d'un baio. 

Another form of satiric verse was the epitaph in 
which Andrea Calmo excelled. Some of these, the 
fruit of Calmo's playful fancy, have been taken seri- 
ously by Laurenz Schrader in liis Monumenta llaliae.^ 
One of these which Schrader says existed in the church 
of San Procolo at Venice is in Maccheronic Latin ; the 
other is its translation into Venetian dialect, and runs 
thus : 

Percbe voio cbe ogDUn ■{ me inleada 

Se ben i no uve^M do latin 

Son Priololo ds c\A Pulf^MH 

E prieghi Sanl'Albnn chc me derenila, 

The form of the sepulchral epitaph is used for pur- 

[)oses of banter, and they were dedicated to any un- 
ucky person whom the author desired to ridicule ; 
here ia one written for a patrician of the Dandolo 
family : 

Qua iice quel meschip del gobbo Dandolo, 
buoua pcrsana ma un puoco grusictlo. 
El qua! feva ogni lomo qualthe uandola 
in caia per plsear U notte in letto, 
cbc andando a piar cappe co un sandolo 
oo' le lo cilie che i scmta bragbetto 
morilo 'I Poverin fagando un silto 
CO '1 naao in fongo. etc. 

And another to a patrician, Molin : 

' Monamenta tUtliae ^aae hoc nosiro laeculo el a Criitiaiui poiita (unl, 
lifrri qaafaar cd. a Laur. Sthradero, L. Ill, p. 5Go. IlclmacBlBdii, 1593. 
Two otber burlesque epitapbs b; Calmo. Schrader tays were ia Ibe church 
of Sao GiovaDui ttoio. See Cicogna, iter., Ui, 116. 
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Son qiiel Molin, che fevt Ii mia vita 
■I Capcllo. >l Salvadego. >U> Luni 
in tli paiiti, no ghe 6 osUria nixunt 
che ogai hon no fhe ft>»« qualche uto. 
Bibita omnes c magnt) voUtiliera. 
quia leail mors e ve lieva dal uiodHo. 
e los condiicit al basso, e al profondo. 
ubi aoD citt ae Local, ne iDghiatera. 

And a third addressed to Giambaltista Maganza. the 
painter poet of Vicenza, which is remarkable for its 
venom : 

El Magtnta C4rogni i in qutitl cam 
Popla goffo, e piitof da do loldl 
Fiol d'un laSb re di mapi'^nldi. 
Viator turale il mso o guarda e pasta,' 

Without descending to personal abuse Venetian 
satirists lashed the vices of their day, — the venality of 
women in love affairs, the shamelesancss of courtesans, 
the less ascetic occupations of the nuns, and so on. 
In a Capilolo contro i Rialtini, which is followed by a 
reply, the author ridicules the manners of (he Venetjan 
middle class, who endeavour to imitate llie aristocracv, 
in the way of dress, in their mode of life, their treat- 
ment of their women, and of their mistresses. 

We have also a ballad attacking certain maestri 
flo.ojta. 

un cliioppo da filoiinfi sfcrdii 
aoiiira it'imii) alia filoiofia. 



which ends thus : 



caolando de t 



-ara coinpaguii 
li filosoRa. 
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In a Canzon contra il Dollor A, the three Riformatori 
dello Studio di Padova are attacked for the careleBsness 
with which they select readers in philosophy,* 

' Thne three inedilf 
cndd. 173. fol. 133 f, : 
Pilot. 

■ MatGiaoi. cl. IX iUl., cod. 173, toI. 77. 
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We have the quaint liltcs of numberless pamphlets 
of this nature. They usually consisted of four or six 
pages containing verses full of sly quips, hut free of 
venom, such as the Histor'ui nova piacevole la quale 
iratia delle malilie delle donne — Canzone morale di 
Santo Herculano — Le ridkalose canzon de mislro P'uin 
da le calde arosle el de mistra Benelo che vende le lesse, 
cosse da far crepar da rider e morir defame. 

At Rialto. where the itinerant minstrels recited or 
sang the Pianio delle Massare, with its passages of 
licentious wit, one might hear, too, the reply in which 
those maids-of-all-work band together in a conspiracy 
against their tormentors : 

Demo in prima a quel giattoo 






e di Rialto 



Vosiro pi an 

Vepde e cria coo panar aim. 

Femo farlo in acqua un talto 

Chi altri s'liavra a castigare 

Corri qua, corri MaiMro.' 

All these poets of satiric comedy faithfully reflect 
the temper of the Venetian populace, bent on banishing 
melancholy, giving itself up to carnival and fete, and 
wont to fling a smile over the gravest or the saddest 
occurrences. The famous battles of fisticuITs, so pop- 
ular with the mob, became the theme of a mock-heroic 
poem in octave stanzas - ; the punishment of the cheba 
(the cage), liung from the Campanile of San Marco, 
inspires another poet, who in the Lamento di prb Agos- 
lino messo in cheba, turns the laugh against a priest 
condemned to that horrible expiation for swearing and 
gambling. He makes the culprit bewail his crimes 
and bemoan the pains and contumelies he suffers at 
the hands of tlie mob who mock and insult him : 

1 La Congiara the fanno le Mattare contra coloro cht caniano la saa 
Canzone. In Freueria al segno dplla Regina. i5ii3 (reproduced h^ Meo- 
ghlni, Cam. ant. del pop. il.. Vol. I. tix. I. Roma, 1890). 

' La guerra de' NicnhtU e CoMtellaai dell'anno 1521, ■ poem b; kn 
unLoowD autJtor. (GamliB, Colle:. delle migliari Poetie, I, i5.) 
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Hi pnrooDO a man) 

Can Vicqua che 

E con rapoa 11 iDio pecito acciuo. 
E piu mi duol che ogiii ten ct inaltiiio 

Da meggia di a tulle quanle Tore 

Mi cliiaman i ranriui : o pre Agoatin 
Mi diDno alcuna volla tal tlridors 

Che ton cottretto dj pisurli adoeso 

Per itfocar alijuanUi il raio dotore.' 

In the same mixed Tuscan and Venetian and 
similar metre we have the Lamenio della femena di pr 
Agoslino, the lament of Father Agostino's woman, whef 
in the midst of her illicit aflection and her Bhame fo 
the condemnation, the poet has known how to intra 
duce a note of genuine pity ; she stands looking up a 
her Father Agostino hung 

A meggio il camp a oil eopra la Piazia 

and exclaims : 

Piaogo cbe come ufcello Hon bo I'ale, 
Cbe iero ad babilar ne\ picciol (elto 
Pronla verrui a coogoder tuo male.' 

Among the h'tslorie which, as fa femena di pri Agia 
lino says, were aoldyjer liponli e per le piazze, among thi 
auhades, serenades, ballads, roundelays of other Italiai 
districts, we fmd songs written in a dialect which help 
us to realise what a babel of tongues must liave filler 
the streets of the city, which was the meeting-place fa 
people of every race. The various languages whid 
could he heard on the piazza, at the market, in tbi 
shops and building yards, mingled with the pure ver 
nacular, and produced ballads alia schiavonesca, ali 

1 Lamenio di Pre Agmtino che ti daole delta aun lorls che lo abbia fM 
Impertdor irma imperia, e meaagli la lingua in giova (branks for gsftgia 
bla^bemcrs) per hiiutrminar et al Jin rhinno metao in cMba roaiUamaUt 
pane e aequo. Con aleani luoi aliU arricordi ( 1 5i8). 

* /( lamento della Femena di Pre Aguttiao, tfual $i duol di etter mi 
vrd^ndala in lanle anguslie: e Haolell di non poler morire. Con aUiuti ariecH 
delta donna. C5 una Froltola d'un Fachin ehe gli da la baia. Et Un Swudl 
dip. ^^lulin ehe la edfarla. On Uic fronliapiec^ ii a rudo cut ahowiag 
eampinUe ind the cage. 
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grechesca, alia iedesca, alia bergamasca, alia padovana 
\pavana), alia levanlina ; for example, the Ridicule co/i- 
zoneiie del mislro Galforner lodescho ; the Testamenio de 
Juan Polo alia Schiavonesca ; the Froliole bergamasche de 
Peder Strazza fachin de t Arsenal ^ and so on.^ In a 
dialect half Venetian, half Greek, Antonio da Molino, 
called // Burchiella, wrote the Barzellelle dei quattro 
compagni Stralhioli, If alii e le prodezze di Manoli Blessi ; 
and in a hybrid between Itahan and the Bellunese 
dialect, the notary Bartolomeo Cavassico of Belluno 
(d. 1 555), composed a volume of popular songs, hith- 
erto inedited.^ 

This flood of dialectical verse, often trivial and fan- 
tastic, but sometimes rich in all that renders hfe real 
and vivid, challenges the conventional refinements of the 
Petrarchists and the followers of Bembo, and consti- 
tutes a valuable source of information on the history 
of Venetian manners and customs. 

^ Gamba, op. cit. 

* V. Ciaa and G. Salvioni published a copious Mleciion of Le rime di 
B. Cavassico, Bologna, 1893-94 (in tbe Scelta di curiosita lett.), Gian pre- 
fixed an elaborate Introduction on tbe life and works of Gavassico. 
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SCHOOLS IN VENICE, AND THE UNIVERSITY 
OF PADUA — THE PRESS, UBH^RIES 
ERARY COTERIES. AND ACADEMIES 
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THE Venetian govemmenl, in ila care for all 
might benefit or adorn the State, turned its vigi- 
lant attention to the question of education. It 
accepted the current principles of pedagogy, the foun- 
dation of which constituted one of the chief glories of 
the Italian Renaissance.' and insisted that the earliest 
instruction should be directed to instilling into the 
mind of youth the principles of virtue, habits of clean- 
liness and order, kindly feelings towards neighbours, 
and respect for authority. Under its watchful eye, 
moral training and education went hand in hand : 
amidst the wonted noises of a classroom and the inno- 
cent escapades of childhood.' the youth of Venice grew 

l Gerini, Cli tcriUori pedagt>gu:i ilaliani dti tec. XV e XVI. Torino, 
1895--J17. 

' Uinoai {PUuia, p. 736) has left ut ■ llvelj (ketcb of Ihs habits of 
bent ID hit dtj : "Far chiauo Delle scuole. roinpor sileiuio pell'aisetiu 
del numlro, dar dei pu^i a colui che tieae la norma, far le funccw 
cUuIro i Mlterii, cacciar la le«la Dei itudi, e mangiar la castagiie di Da»- 
cotlo, ^ocare • piiTo e paffo cod la cera o a primo e lecondo coa Virgilio e 
Cicerone, giocare ■ trenluiio. far lo barcbellc da acipii can U carta, pigliar 
le moache e wrrarls nei Kaiiocci, dar la caccia ai grilli. per farli caotar in 
•cuola, porUre i parpaglioai da volare, aver Is piaslrelle di piomba nella 
lacca per giocare, alleDdere a dipingere le rutelle, a far dei patii da <:or- 
rcre, farfl Karat>oni topra i Donati, dipingere teste deatro nei Guariiu. 
■Irappare il Calo per non lencrlo a mente, mordere colui. che git leia ■ 
cavallo, dimandarv d'ogni ora d'aodare ad locum, allaccare la foetia di 6co 
alia ledia drl maeilro. naKoodcrli la fculica ma^slrale, rccilar fra U 
frotla dei icolari I'Arioslo, in cambio delle opistole di Ovidio, uac' 
•cuola ctnne diiToli incalenati. urtarii fra loro cgme tauti facchini, 
per le inura ftceado oiUle panic." 
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up to revere their parents, to adore their faith, and in 
simplicity of manners and habits. 

The appointment of puhhc teachers was made not 
only after an examination of ahiUty, hut upon a most 
rigid inquiry into morals, the intention being that 
teachers should not merely educate the intelligence, 
but also train the mind of their pupils in the princi- 
ples of sound morahty, Tliis Une was also adopted 
by the private tutors who. hke Barzizza in Padua and 
Guarino in Venice, kept boarding-schools.' 

But these precautions did not always meet with suc- 
cess, and 89 morals grew loose, their influence made 
itself felt among the teaching class ; not all of them 
brought up the youth intrusted to their care in boni 
costumi con of/ni studio el diligentia, and some are even 
blamed for their negtigenlia et callivo escmpio. In this 
connection we have the curious deposition of Giovanni 
Foresto sworn on August 9, i544, before the Magntfici 
Zudesi de Procurator. Giovanni was assistant master 
to his uncle Stefano Piazzone, who leniva Scola de 
gramalica alia Madona delta Fava, and enjoyed a wide 
reputation in Venice, where he was the teacher of Paolo 
Manuzio and of many patricians, among them the 
brothers, Andrea and Marcantonio Minio,' His morals, 
however, were not above reproach, if we are to believe 
Giovanni Foresto, who accuses his uncle of having 
become entangled in a low amour with a certain wench 
called Andriana Zavatina.^ Tliis was not a solitary 
case ; the decree of the Council of Ten, July 7, 1567, 
obliging all teachers, under pain of a fine of five hun- 
dred ducats, to register themselves at the office of the 
Patriarch, whose function it was to supervise the morals 

^ Sabbadini, La Scaola e gl't iludi di Cuarino, p. iG. Catania, i8g6, 

* Cicogna, /JKI- V[. 6.1, 

* Pavanello, Ua mae$lro d»l Qaattroeento, p. St. Piuioae. wbo baJ 
taugbt lempre cum fama de xlimo et frurtunao preceplore, on March lo, 
i5a6, letured n copyriyhl for bis Precepli dr rhftoriea. Fulin, Dot. per 
uniire alia it. della tipograjia tea. (Areft. Veneta, XXlll, ao6j. 
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of the city, is an indication that corruption had already 
spread among those who should have been most exempt 
from ils iiitlucncc. 

In tlie primary schools infants learned to read 
out of prayer hooks and manuals of devotion such as 
the Corona Preliosa, printed hy Andrea Torresani da 
Asola in iSay,^ or out of spp| ling-hooks like the LOtro 
m(iMfrero/e(i5a4)ofGiannanlonio Tagliente ; then came 
Italian and Latin grammar, and simple arithmetic taught 
in hooks like the Luminario di anlmet'tca, also by 
Tagliente ;' they read tlie Latin works of Dionysius 
Cato. of Oelius Donatus, of Guarino of Verona, and 
other text-books m use during the Renaissance. No 
detail of instruction was overlooked, and children were 
taught scrivere con la vivace man ogni qualita di Utlere 
under the guidance of TagUente ; we have examples of 
books on calhgraphy such as the manual of Agostino 
da Siena, sumptuously printed in Venice, in i565. by 
Francesco di Tomaso da Salo. Attention was paid to 
good manners and to deportment, as we gather from 
the following passage in a despatch of the Milanese 
Ambassador, dated January lo, i/igo : " Heri se par- 
tite de qua uno prete magistro de scola, con tre pulini, 
ti quali due sono zentilhomeni, I'altro si fe di poputo : 
li quali son molto zentiU puli de balare, de far prediche 
et dire in rima, ct altre zentileze assai."'' It is note- 
worthy that here we find a young boy, a son of the 
people, beingeducatedalong with two young patricians. 
We may add that Sanudo tells us that they taught virlule 
el gramalica a li zovanetii palritii et allri.* The decree 
of the Senate, published in i5i8. inviting candidates 
for tbe Chair of Greek, expUcitly states that instruction 
in Greek is necessary in order to complete the education 

1 Bonouird, Annalet de rimprimerif ilet Aides, p. agS, P»ri», t834. 
i Blgobon. C. A. Tagliente (io the Ragionieti. Ser. II, Vol. X. MUm 
1894). 

' Arch, di Suio di Milano. Carl. Dlpl- Veueiio. i^qo, kshiiuo. 
* Sanudo. Cronachetia, p. 63. 
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of the aristocratic youth and of othcra, and there- 
fore proves thai the privileges and sharp distinctions 
which in the social sphere divided the patrician caste 
from the mass of the people had no place in the school, 
whose sole object was to turn out good citizens of what- 
ever rank. 

We may fairly conjecture that the wise principles 
which underlay the Venetian educational system are 
illustrated and in part epitomised in thai excellent little 
book Lo Scolare, written towards the close of the six- 
teenth century by a Venetian friar Bartolomeo Meduna 
of Motla di Livenza.* Meduna's hook, wliich is in fact 
a treatise on the science of Education, is cast in the 
form of a dialogue whose interlocutors arc three of the 
leading men of his time. Alesaandro Piccolomini, Marco 
Mantua Benavides, and Bernardino Tomitano. The 
leading theory of the author is that the difTerences 
between man and man, whether in the physical, the 
moral, or the intellectual world, do not depend on what 
is called fate or the influence of the stars, but on free 
will and habits contracted in infancy. It is this fact 
which gives its value lo education, whose business it is 
to mould natural tendencies, and lo direct the free will 
to the deliberate choice of good. The author accord- 
ingly takes the child even before birth, and gives advice 
to the parents in order to insure that the creature shall 
be born without natural defects. Once horn, the babe 
should be suckled by the mother if possible, and she 

1 " Lo Scolare del B. P. M. Bartoloni(>o Meduna, coavenluale di S. 
FriDCCKO. Nel quale >i formi b pieno ud perreUo uolare, open djviia ia 
tre libri. Mel pnmo si tratia della genpratione. I'cduralione dei iigUuoli. 
dcUe qualila del corpo o dcH'aDimo dello scolare, deU'utilita dclle irti 
liberali, della memona naturale. e artiRciale, e del canaervir la SBoila. 
Tial sccaado si moveno e si riioltono molli bai queiili, a curiosi. e si ragiona 
M caricn, s della eleUione del lotlore. dcll'ulilitk doUe scieose e del modo 
dcllo sludiare. Nel tcno si ditcorrs intanio alia civil con-versatione. alle 
viiiii el ai vitii delli tcolari, della Dobilla, della anDi, et Ictlore, e si loc- 
cauo molta aUre co»e apparlenenli agl' studiosi. AH'IllualrissiinD e Iteve- 
rendiaiimo sig. Alessandro Peretli Cardinal Mont'alto. Con PHiilegio. 
lo Veoctia, pretso Pietro Fachinelli, t58S, if, pp. 116." 
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should take charge of it up to five years of age, after 
which period the child should pass to the care of its 
father or to some one endowed with wisdom and kind- 
ness. If the child is to profit by study, it roust have 
natural gifts of mind, hody, and spirit, beauty and 
strength, intelligence and memory, purity of thought. 
That it may grow up well, it should never he forced in 
its studies, but must acquire a will consonant with ils 
inclinations. As regards the method of education two 
things are requisite, — competence in the teacher and 
reciprocal good will between master and pupil. The 
course of study should be as follows : from seven lo 
ten, grammar; from ten to fourteen, logic, rhetoric, 
and poetry ; from fourteen to eighteen, music, arithme- 
tic, geometry, and astronomy ; eighteen to twenly-two, 
ethics and law ; Iwenty-lwo to tliirty, the remaining 
sciences. Meduna is a convinced advocate of physical 
exercise to which he assigns its due place in the cur- 
riculum. The existence of an art of education has not 
escaped his notice ; he has grasped the necessity for a 
logical method in the course of studies and believes 
in early training as essential to future culture.' 

The theories of Meduna were in fact those adopted by 
the Slate of Venice, which, after providing for primary 
education, laid clown excellent regulations as regards 
advanced studies, including Greek, Latin, — especially 
Virgil, Ovid, and Cicero, — and the greater Italian 
writers. The government turned a deaf ear lo ihe 
fanatical observations of tbe Venetian Pope Paul II in 
his attack on the eresia of classical studies ; " Li pulti," 
says the Pope, " non hanno ad pena due anai chc 
senza che vadano ad scola sanno mille ribalderie ; pen- 
sale come se degono poi riuscire de millc altri vicii 
quando legcno Juvcnale, Terenzio, Plaulo, Ovidio, e 



dwelling on (ha 
jimprio Ira lo icrilture cosi rtr« )e qiuU 
pill dl quaulo seiubraiiu |>roQi()ttere." 
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questi altri libri."' So lillle attention, indeed, did 
Venice pay to the Papal alarm that she was early in the 
field with Greek and Latin grammars. In i^()o Aldus 
printed Lascaris' Grammalica greca, and in 1^98 Urbane 
Itolzanio's Isiituzioni dl grammalica greca: in loio the 
Grammalica lalina. by an anonymous author, perhaps 
Bernardino Donate,^ first issued at Verona in i5ag, was 
republished in Italian in Venice, 

Tlie pVu prestanli in lingua latina and the most worthy 
del toco el professional were invited to leach the aspir- 
ants to posts in the Ducal Chancery ; in the second 
half of the sixteenth century parish schools for training 
clergy were opened ; in i55i each sesliere eslabhshed 
a public school to teach grammar and Latin ; in 1^75 
a cliair of criminal notarial procedure was founded, and 
in 1579 they created tlie Ducal Seminary at SS. Filippo 
e Giacomo, which was transferred ten years later to San 
Niccolo di Castello.* 

On January a3, i5ll, the Senate passed an order 
recommending schoolmasters to use " omnem curam 
et diligcntiam noscendi ipsorum juvenum cancellariae 
nostrae ingenia, et qui eorum apti et qui inepti . . . 
ad discendum , , . ne Dominius noster inutdi et in- 
fructuosa impensa gravetur." This recommendation 
was carefully obeyed by the professors, whose hours 
of teaching were three or four in the morning {lezioni 
de mane) and a hke number in the afternoon {lezioni 
post prandium) and even extra hours, post lectiones 
ordinarias. In order to develop the faculties of their 
individual pupils the professors established the debating 
societies known under the name of dispulazioni circolari. 
where the pupils discussed the interpretation of the 
classics, read essays, and handled all subjects which 

' Rossi, v., /[ Quattrocenlo, p, Jl8, 

' Zero, Ap.. NoU alia B&l. d'eloq. ital. di Hon. Fonlanini, I. 5). 

" SBOudo. Dkrt. XXIX. 188. 

' 'fealari. Sagjio, I, ago. GilliccioUi, U. fio- 1716 Ut No. 1719. 
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had any connection with culture generally. Some of 
the patricians themselves undertook the task, of leaching, 
and in November of each year, in the church of San 
Bartolomeo, a learned nobleman gave a course of leo- 
lures. No other aristocracy of that epoch can show 
us the honorable spectacle of its members filling pro- 
fessorial chairs. Those chairs were never allowca to 
remain vacant per la comuite utUiCa di tutta la sladiosa 
jovenCu el honor di qaesla dla.^ cjindidales were nu- 
merous, sometimes numbering fideen for a single chair, 
although the subject, however abstruse, bad to be 
taught in Latin. Near the church of San Giovanni di 
Riallo llie Republic opened an institute for those who 
mleva imparar virluie et farsi dotlissimi, senza andar a 
sfudiar a Padoa, and Sanudo tells us thai in 1^94 pul>- 
lic lectures were delivered there by Antonio Comaro, 
"la di cui fama in diversi studij h celebrata; el qual 
qaotidie dura grandissima faliclia a lezer tante letlione, 
quanto Icze in loica, filoso6a ct tbeologia."^ 

In 1 490 Fra Urbano Bolzanio of Belluno, who later 
on was tutor to Leo X, opened a Greek school, and in 
1497 the public chair of Aristotelian philosophy was 
founded and occupied for the first time by Leonico. 
In i5oo, on the death of Giorgio Valla, who had been 
public reader in humanities in the hospital on the 
Piazza di San Marco, Sabellico^ was appointed to fill 
his place, and in the first quarter only of the sixteenth 
century the government invited to Venice to teach the 
students in the Chancery tlie following scholars of 
distinction, — Giorgio Merula, Benedetto Brognolo da 
Legnago, Girolamo da Forh, Gerolamo Calvo, Ma-, 
rino di Scutari, Giovita Rapiccio. RalTaele Itegio, and 
Marcus Musurus. We must also record among the 
pubUc professors of various learning Pietro Alcionio, , 

* Sinudo, Diarl, loc. dt. 

^ [J.. Cronarhrtta, pp. 5o, 5l. 

■ Arch, di Suio, Collegio, NcUlorio, Februarj 1 
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humanist and Grecian ; Veltor Fausto, a man of sci- 
ence and of letters; Fra Luca Paciolo who in i5o8 
in the church of San Barlolomeo lectured on Euclid 
to the leading magistrates, patricians, theologians, 
jurists, and mathematicians ' ; while the celchrated Drea- 
cian Niccolb Tartaglia discoursed on the same subject 
at SS- Giovanni e Paolo. ^ Among the learned Italians 
who sought chairs beyond the Alps we find Venetians 
like Paolo Paradisi, who about l53o was reading 
Hebrew in the University of Paris, where half a century 
earlier another illustrious Venetian, Girolamo Aleandro 
of Motta sul Livenza,' had filled the post of rector. 

The official teachers in the Chancery and in each of 
the quarters of tlic city were paid by the Governadori 
delle Enlrnde. a magistracy created in 1433, and com- 
posed of three patricians. The salaries of the pro- 
fessors were derived, in part at least, from a Dazio 
Grammalici, or school rate, introduced at the close of 
the fifteenth century ; it was levied on government 
stock, house rent, business profits, and amounted to 
upwards of fourteen hundred ducats a year.* It is 
certain, however, that the students were obliged to 
contribute toward the salaries of their olficial instruc- 
tors, who numbered twelve in the year i55i, hut were 
subsequently reduced to eight. The stipends, if we 
bear in mind the date, were far from narrow. In 
i/i55 Domenico Bragadino, in i455 Giorgio Trapezun- 
zio, and in i5oo Giorgio Valla were drawing one hun- 
dred and fifty gold ducats a year, while in the sixteenth 
century Marcantonio Sabellico and Girolamo da Forli 
drew two hundred. Private tutors' fees were also high. 
In lhl\(x Stefano Piazzone'a school numbered about one 
hundred and fif^y pupils, whose fees amounted to five 



> Tir.boKhi, VI, 556. 

* TirtigUi, Queiiti el inuenlioni diotrai. Lib. 



9- quel. 



■ Flamirii. 11 C'mqaecealo, p[ 
• Orlsadim, Si. dcllt Uagiil 



io3, io5. Mllano, Valludi. 
. VeiuU. Veneiia, l8)}8. 
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hundred ducats, besidcB eight or ten boarders who f>aii 
forty ducats a head per annum ' ; and that being 90 
we may imagine wliat the fees of more distinguishoi 
professors must have been, especially as they sometime 
combined private tuition with the duties of their publi 
chair. Brognolo and SahelUco. in the afternoon hour 
when they were not engaged in teaching at the Chan 
eery, gave lessons at San Silvestro. where Egnazn 
opened a rival school to that of SabclUco, and was abi 
at his death to leave large legacies and handsome fumj 
ture, the fruits of his toil. In addition to public ani 
private schools, we 6nd that private tuition in noble an 
wealthy families plays a large part in the history 
Venetian education. If we go back to the year 1^09 
we lind a contract, dated June Q7, by which Masta 
Daniel of Capodistria binds himself to give instructiai 
Id Marco and Giacomo, sons of Agostino Conlarini fl 
Santi Apostoh, in return for a lump sum of twen^ 
ducats ; he undertakes to teach " dictum Marcum taUta 
quod bene scict legere et tntelUgere literam unam literal 
sermone et ad ipsam sermone hteraU bene rcspondera 
inauper scict scribere condecenter. et dictum Jacobun 
taliter quod bene sciet legere Donatum et Catonem ■ 
teslum."^ About the year l48o we know that Pietfi 
Cimeo, the quaint author of De rebas CorsicU and % 
De bello Ferraricnsi. published by Muralori, was liviii| 
with the Cappello family at Santa Maria Materdomioi 
as tutor to the sons of Andrea Cappello.^ Whai 
Giorgio Valla, in i^()6. was tried by the Coancil ti 
Ten on the charge of some pohtical misdemeanour, fa] 
companion, Placidio di Amelia, "homo de cervello | 
lettere," fell into the hands of Valla's judges, who Iri^ 
to bribe him "dicendo volerlo meter in caxa de ii|| 



■ P«TsneIIa, op. cit., p. 3i. 

■ Arch, ili Stato. Cuicell. iDf. Alii. Angelrlto (de) Veoctiii. i 

■ Ualla Santi. Un ttttamtnto td. ale. not. biog. di Pittro Cirnto, prt^ 
'ieo, antaniila (in the Stintilla, Not. (o, it, 18^5). 
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zintilhomo per insignar a sui fioU cum bone condition." ^ 
Fra Luca Paciolo was the guest of his pupils, the mer- 
chant family of Ropiansi. of whom he himself thus 
speaks : " Li nostri diacepuli Ber Bart" et Francesco e 
Paulo fratelU de Hopiansi de la Zudeca, degui mercatanti 
in Venezia, figlioh gia de aer Antonio sotto la cui 
ombra paterna e fraterna in lor propria casa me re- 
levai. "^ Bartoloraeo Ricci di Lugo (b. i3<)o), a dis- 
tinguished grammarian, Uved for many years in the 
house of Giovanni Cornaro as tutor to his sons, Marc- 
antonio and Luigi, who afterwards became a Cardinal. 
Other private tutors of repute were Andrea Menio, a 
Brescian, professor de studij de gramatica, and author 
of several grammatical works {i^q-j), Giovanni Aurelio 
Augurello, Giovanni Bernardo Regazzola, RafTaele 
Regio, Orazio Toscanella, Giovita Rapicio, and Fra 
Valerio Faenzi. Instruction, free from pedantic severity, 
usually took the form of an introduction to the art of 
Uving. The kindly teacher was the friend of bis pupil ; 
he took the youth for walks, and shared his games and 
amusements ^ ; and when out of doors he would enforce 
his precepts by liis own conduct, and would satisfy the 
curiosity of his pupil by illustrating bis teaching from 
nature. The young nobles, too, would sometimes 
give a pubUc proof of their learning; for example, in 
i5i4, Antonio Mocenigo, when barely seventeen years 
old, delivered an oration De laudibas elogaentUe, in the 
church of San Moise, before a distinguished audience, 
including the ambassadors of France and Ferrara.* 

1 Dalli Santa, A'uoui eppanii ml pntetio di Giorgio Vala e di Plaeulio 
Amerino in Veneiia ne/ 1696 (iVuoDO Arth, VeniU, X, l3). 

" Libri.op, cil,. IV. 85. 

' Valerio Faeoii. member of ihe Acc«demi» della Fama, writei to 
apologite for Doo-aUeudnDce at ■ meeliDg thus: " Placera «tla voslra 
roagoificentia dir all' eccetl. mi Signari Accademici chs per oggi habbioo 
vemo di me eompassiono to io et per obbligo deli'ofBcio mio et per desi- 
derio di apaiio vtdo * Sin Secondo eon all miei ditcrpoli." Cicogna, Iter., 
VI. 86o, ^ 

• Saoudo. Diari. XiX. i-]S. 
TOfc. I. — I J 
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Many Venetians, after going through an ample course 
of instruction at home, would be sent to Padua to com- 
plete their education, which was intended to serve them 
in civic oflices and in embassies abroad. 

The University of Padua, which had already exlstad 
for three centuries now, to use a phrase of Sanudo's. 
blossomed per la Dio gratia in bona perfection. In 
1^93 the modest classrooms scattered about the ci) 
in which lectures used to be given were abandom 
and the Republic converted an ancient palace of 
Carraresi, and, later, of the Bonazini. which had al- 
ready been fitted up as a splendid hostelry, hospillum 
magnlficam. at the sign of The Bull, into a " Palace of 
Learning," which retained ever after the name U B&. 
The work of reconstruction was begun at once and 
continued down to the first year of the seventeenth 
century, when the building was completed in all its 
' architectural details, which are, in part, preser\'ed to 
this day, though the lion of San Marco, the Doge's 
arms, and the inscriptions on the facade have disap- 
peared. When the storm aroused by the League of 
Cambray, which shook the State and emptied the 
schools of the Republic, had passed by. Venice at once 
turned its attention to the reorganisation of the Uni- 
versity. Hitherto the administration had been in- 
trusted to the Podesta and Capitano, the Venetian 
governors, known in Padua as the Civici rettori. In 
1617 the Rettori were replaced by a commission of 
three Senators called the Riformatori dello Studio,^ who 
besides regulating the course of studies, appointing 
professors, and assigning stipends, were also charged 
with the supervision of the printing-press, the school 
the galleries and museums of the State. 

The Republic granted many privileges to 

1 The (Irsl throe RifOTmalori were Giorgio Piaani, Dirino Zorn, C, 
Anlooio Giuituiiaii, Fauiolali, FaiU Cjmn. Palav., Part HI, p,^ 
PiUvii, i;5a. ' 
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University ; for example, it closed all other schools 
throughout its dominions, and in iSyi it forbade 
Venetian subjects to frequent any other university for 
higher education. When the Jesuits opened a school 
in Padua and woke jealousies, dangerous rivalries, and 
troublesome questions, they were ordered, in iSgi. 
to confine their teaching to private instruction and to 
respect the statutes and privileges of the University.' 
The University established a clinical school, an ana- 
tomical theatre, a botanical garden whose first director 
was Luigi Anguillara, and a school ad experimentam 
ingenioram. 

The opening of the scholastic year took place in the 
Cathedral on the first of November, and every year 
Padua gave welcome to hundreds of students of all 
countries and of every rank in life.^ They lived very 
comfortably. The richer came with tutors and secre- 
taries ; they rented whole palaces and squandered their 
money on women, jousts, balls ; the well-to-do could 
find a good pension at the rate of seven crowns a 
month and six for their valet. Some of the more 
serious and studious lodged with the professors, and 
GaUleo himself took boarders ; others occupied lodg- 
ings kept by natives or by foreigners, and the Inquisi- 
tion enjoined them not to cucinare came nelli giorni 
di qaadrigesima e neanco ne dX proibiti.'-' Poor deserv- 
ing scholars were lodged and fed in colleges founded 
by private charity. Books, which cost less than at 

I FsYaro, Galileo Catitei e lo Sludia di Padooa, I. 67. 86. Firenie, 
t883. 

' Favaro, op. cit.. quotes from ■ mmtucript \u the Univenitj Libnr} 
the following itatiitics : 

i56i Btudeots laio 



' Brufp, GU tcolati delh Studio di Padona net Ciaqaecenlo. P«dov*, 
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Bologna, wero resold at the end of the course ^H 
second-hand booksellers, usually Jews. By the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century all the students 
in Padua University were united in two great corpora- 
tions, each with its own rector : those enrolled in the 
Universitaa jaristanim took up law ; those belonging to 
the Universilas artistarum pursued philosophy, medi- 
cine, and theology. The rector selected hy the stu- 
dents was formally elected with solemn ceremony in 
the Cathedral, whither he went dressed in a crimson 
robe lined with ermine, accompanied by the professors. 
by a band of music, pages, students, and the bead 
beadle carrying the silver mace. He was received by 
the bishop, the rectors, and the magistrates, and after 
being capped, the University seal and the statutes were 
handed to him ; while he on his side presented the 
authorities with a gilded staff in sign of obedience. 
His term of oflice lasted a year ; he enjoyed special 
privileges and precedence at public functions, he beard 
cases among the students, and in conjunction with the 
syndics and councillors of the nations, he watched 
over the order and good conduct of the University. 
He was allowed to take the degree of Doctor free of 
charges, and to help to meet the heavy disbursements 
of his office he received a golden fiorin from every 
student who proceeded to a degree. At the close of 
his term of ofTice his amis, along with those of the 
syndics and councillors of his year, were placed in 
the Cortile. or in one of the lecture rooms of the Uni- 
versity ; these arms were either painlcd or carved on 
the walls and the vaultings of the classrooms, the 
portico, and the inner loggia.' 

The ceremony of proceeding to a degree, especially 
in the case of patrician students who were numerous 

' Brillo, Breoi Mtmorit tulla Vniaertiia di Peiiova t ngli lianmi in ena 
auttnti. Roma. 1898. Manj coats of irma wure rotored under iha 
directioD of SigDor Brillo aad at lilt cbargcj. 
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and, according to the report of the Podesta Grimani, 
gentili, sludiosi ct di gramiissima speranza,^ was cele- 
brated with great pomp. Take, for example, the oc- 
casion when, on December 17, i5ao, the young 
Andrea PriuU took big Doctor's degree, A large 
number of Venetian nobles went to Padua, and in the 
middle of tlie Pralo deila Valle a sumptuous banquet 
was set out. " U Priuli," says Sanudo, "era alozato 
8ul Pra di !a valle in chk Venier; aicclifc fu gran 
triumpho et a li promolori soi n" 8 donb un ancUo 
d'oro per uno et uno becho (cappuccio) di veludo 
cremisin."* Nobles who had taken their degrees 
enjoyed certain privileges ; for example, they occupied 
special benches m the great Council on solemn occa- 
sions, and they took precedence of Cavalieri. The 
clergy, too. who had taken their doctor's degree were 
assigned raised seats in the choirs of the churches. 

The students, who were severe but not always anjast 
critics of their teachers, deserted the classes of those 
lecturers wlio failed to arrest their attention or win 
their regard ; on the other hand, they crowded to 
the classes of those physicians, jurists, and philos- 
ophers whose reputation was world-wide, ana who 
were never wanting in the University of Padua, which 
attracted the learned by the richness of its salaries, 
amounting sometimes to one thousand two hundred 
pounds a year of our moncy,^ 

And in fact the University of Padua left its mark on 
the culture of Europe. Hellenists of the highest renown 
taught in its schools* ; the chair of Greek was founded 
in i463, and Chalcondila was its first occupant, being 



I Relac. deU'anno t556 del poiinta Grimani, quoted hy Brugi. 
jeiT tbere were upwards of a hundred Venetiou noiiles U Padi 



Id that 



SaDudo, Duiri. XXIX, 38j. 

• Gloria, I piii laati onofarii degli ontichi pnfeisori di Padom. Padova, 
1887. The moncj was luppliod rmm a lai on Ihe inhabilaota; it 
■mounted to two »oldi a month for cverv individual above throe jean 
of ago and of Ihreo lire on every wheeled carl. 

* F«rrai, L'tllauimo lullo SiucUo di PatkuM. Padora, 1876. 
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followed by Giovanni Calfurnio, Lorenzo da Camerino. 
better known as Cretico, Niccolo Leonico Tomei, 
Marcus Musunis, Romolo Amaseo. Throughout the 
sixteenth century we meet with other distinguished 
professors of letters and of rhetoric, for example, 
Lazzaro Bonamici, Egnazio, Iliccoboni, Sigonius, and 
Robortello- 

Philosophy as taught at Padua exercised a still more 
remarkable influence on the thought of the world. 
The humanistic spirit which at the close of the Middle 
Ages had not succeeded in penetrating the classrooms 
of Padua, — where averroism still reigned supreme in 
spile of the Petrarchian attack, — asserted its sway 
towards the close of the Quattrocento, and flung far and 
wide the hglit of true learning, first under the leader- 
ship of Ermolao Barbaro and of Pietro Pomponazzi and 
other distinguished thinkers who laid bare the genuine 
doctrines of Aristotle unclouded by commentary, and by 
insisting on the distinction between truths of faith and 
truths of reason, prepared the path for freedom of 
thought.' It was in Padua that, to mention only 
the most famous, Zabarella, Pomponazzi, Bernardino, 
Tomitano, Passero, Galileo, and Cesare Cremonini da 
Gento, who mounted the chair of philosophy in 1591, 
ail taught. Etienne Dolet, writer and printer (1009- 
i5d6), who was burned in Paris, actpiired his liberal 
ideas from the teaching of Simon Villeneuve in Padua. 
Fiiippo Algcri da Nola, the precursor of Giordano 
Bruno both in his ideas and in his martyrdom, 
declared that he imbibed from the Paduan school of 
philosophy those views which were adjudged heretical, 
and caused him to be cast into a barrel of boiling 
pitch. 

The faculty of medicine already distinguished by 
such illustrious professors as Cristoforo Barzizza, DCphes; 

' Beoin, Averroi* et rAverroltme. Parii. t88g. Htbilleau, A I 
•ur la phU, lie la Ren. en It. (C<*are Cremonini). Pari*, 1&81. 
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of the famous Gasparino, Siglsmondo and Girolamo 
PolcaBlro, Barlolomeo da Noale, Giovanni d'Arcoli 
the Veronese. Baldassarc da Perugia, and the two Pietri 
da Montagnana — the ono at the close of the fifteenth, 
the other at the close of the seventeenth century — 
shone with greater splendour when in 1 537 '^ admitted 
the founder of modern anatomy, the Belgian Andrea 
Vesalius, Realdo Colombo of Cremona succeeded 
Veaalius in 1 54 a , and was followed by Gabrielo 
Falloppio (b. i5a3. d. i563), Girolamo Mercuriale of 
Forli (h. i53o, d. 1606), physician to Maximilian II, 
and Girolamo Fabricio of Acquapcndente (b. i537, 
p. 1616}. who taught for many years in Padua, sur- 
mised, if he did not enunciate, the theory of the 
circulation of the blood, and numbered among his 
pupils William Harvey, to whom that discovery is now 
attributed. 

The Universitas jaristarum was not leas famous than 
the Universilas artislarum. and Paduan professors of 
law were known not merely in Italy, but throughout 
Europe, and saw their works printed both in France 
and in Germany.' We may mention Filippo Decio, 
the Socini, Francesco Curzio. Antonio Rossi. Marco 
Mantua Benavides, Tiberio Deciano, Giovanni Cefalo, 
Viglio Zuichemo, Francesco Mantica, Giacomo Meno- 
cliio, and Guide Pancirolo. The majority of these 
were not only skilled jurists, but were men of letters, 
connoisseurs in art, collectors, poets, astrologers as 
well. 

The education offered by Padua drew scholars from 
all parts of the world ; some of them became sovereign 
pontiffs, like Ottobonl, who assumed the tiara under 
the name of Alexander III. or secular sovereigns, such 
as Guatavus, King of Sweden, and John Sobieski, King 
of Poland, without mentioning the many youths of 

' Brugi, La Scuola padovana di dirilta 
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noble blood, such aa the Princes of Saxony and An- 
halt and the Marqniscs of Brandenburg. Id the 
world of science ana of letters the name of their alma 
mater was held high by students hke Conrad Pcatinger. 
editor of the famous Roman military itinerary, the 
Tabula peutingeriana, Pico della Miraodola, Gioi'anni 
Lorenzi, the friend of Politian, Bernardino Rulilio, 
Fahrizio Nausea, Francesco Guicciardini, Pandolfo 
CoUenuccio, Lodovico Ariosto. Pietro Bembo, Donalo 
Giannotti, Torquato Tasso, Giulio Pace. Guido Pan- 
cirolo, Giovanni Novizano, and others. 

" Ma non tutti chc hanno nome di scolari e vanno a 
Padova, ci vanno per istudiar lettere," so says a writer 
of the Ctnquecento,' and adds that the French, above 
all, were wont to select Padua, copiosa cC eccellentissinu 
professori in cadauna sorla di virla magnijlca et Ulaslre, 
" per imparare a cavalcare, a ballare, ad esercitarsi nel 
maneggio di qualunque sorta d'arme, e nella musica, e 
per sapcr finalmentc i costumi e le creanze italiane 
delle quail sono invaghiti, e piii per simili altre virtij, 
che per cagion di lettere." The German students, too, 
devoted themselves to military ciercisea, under special 
trainers, held convivial meetings, founded mutual benefit 
clubs and libraries, and committed to a journal the 
doings of each day ; they were attached to the Vene- 
tian government, obedient to the civic authorities, but 
ready lo settle their own disputes at the point of the 
sword. The Germans outnumbered the French, the Eng- 
lish, and the Poles ; during the second half of the 
sixteenth century the German students enrolled among 
the jurists reached the total of 5o83, while the arts 
counted 977.' As a proof of the favours which the 
government bestowed on foreign students and teachers. 



' Bucci, Lt eoronetioai di Pohnia et Franria del Chr. Rt Enrico UL.r. 
1, 137. Ptdova, 1576, 

* LuBchin, Vorlaaf. MitUaUung. Sber die GtKhichU dealKh. Rethttl 
i* /laJirn, pp, ao, So. Wiep, i" 
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we may cite the case of Melchiorre GuUlandino, the 
Prussian, who succeeded Anguillara as Director of the 
Botanical Garden, at Padua; on his death, in iSSg, 
he left all his books to the Rcpuhhc as a token of 
gratitude.' 

As a matter of fact, the Republic was tolerant towards 
German Protestants, and exacted a like toleration from 
the clergy, altliough the Church did occasionally molest 
the Lutheran students, who, in their turn, were not 
always respectful towards the rites and ceremonies of 
the CalhoUc faith. The correspondence of students at 
Padua, in general, and more especially of the oltramon- 
lani, cannot find words adequate to laud, not merely 
the excellence of their teachers, but also the freedom 
of thought and the charm of the place. The relations 
between the Venetian governors and the students were 
usually cordial,^ though of course such a concourse of 
hot-blooded youth could hardly fail to flame up some- 
times into rivalries and even into armed collisions be- 
tween the members of the various nations and the 
diflerenl schools, and sometimes between students and 
townsfolk. Jealousy and quarrels were rife among the 
professors, and it is generally believed that the ani- 
mosity of his colleagues armed the hand of the assassin 
who in i563 murdered Bassiano Land! of Piacenza, 
reader in philosophy and medicine from the year i543.' 

But study, to which, as a rule, the undergraduates of 
Padua eagerly applied themselves, rivalries and brawls 
which now and then broke the peace, did not prevent 
the young men from passing joyous hours over ban- 
quets, jousts, masquerades, theatricals. They tasted life 
in their light loves, their merry dinner-parties and noisy 
suppers. A letter written in the early years of the 



' FanciolBt!, Faiii. cit., Part III, p. ioa. 

' Brugi, Per la iloria dtlla VniBeniti dei giuristi in Padova (in Uw 
Atti 'Uin<\stil<,lo Vctulo, T. VIII. Scr. VII. iSg-j). 
* TirtbMcU, LtU. IbiL. T. YD, p. 843, d. i. 
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Cinquecento gives us a curious picture of a student's 
supper.' The anonymous writer tells us that one even- 
ing he invited a number of students et lo bideUo et lo 
nodaro deW UniversiCa, lo sup in his house. " While 
the meal was heing prepared, the company, forty-five in 
all, including the host and two noblemen, passed the 
time in pranks and jests : some danced, some sang, 
some fenced, others pretended pianzer un zudio o di 
tconzurar spiriU (to rag a Jew or to raise spirits). 
Meantime six of the guests made themselves up in 
masks, uno grando da m° Francesch, uno da fachin, dai 
da villani senza voUo el dai da matello agiUssimi (one 
as Master Francesch. one porter, two bumpkins with- 
out masks, and two very nimble harlequins). When 
the hour for supper arrived, the student dressed as 
Master Francesch, who acted as carver, entered with Lis 
crew, and announced that all the dinner sen'ice was 
out on loan, and tliat there was nothing to put on the 
table but a cloth and some candles, hut that he could 
at least see that the guests had their hands washed. He 
left the room and came back again, preceded by two 
torches and followed by the porter, with a bucket 
on his shoulder, and by the two harlequins, one with 
a pair of bellows and the other with a basin of 
rose-water; a third masker brought a towel. The 
guests had their hands squirted with rose-water from 
the bellows, and then they brought in the napkins, salt, 
bread, knives, and wine. |The napkins were babies' 
bibs, which each guest tied under his cliin. Grated 
bread crumbs was all the bread, and the wine was in 
long-necked narrow bottles that held hardly a drop. 
Having first served in pigeon's drinking-cups a salad 
that had lo be eaten with snuffers, and after keeping 
the table in a roar of laughter for a bit, at last they had 
pity on the famished guests, and course after course < " 

1 Vn allegro convlto di tiadenii a Padma (rotn a codei in the Utr 
el. XI. itil. cod. 66, published per no;;e bj £. Loverial, Pidori, i 
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tempting viands was brought in in endless procession ; 
but they were allowed nothing but crumbs for bread, 
and it was the greatest fun in the Morld to see them 
trying to swallow the crumbs, half of which stuck in 
their beards and moustaches. " 

On other occasions the party would get up theatricals 
and act comedies,' or they would meet in the streets 
and in the squares, lo hear or to join in popular reci- 
tations or tlie serenades of strolling minstrels. The 
Macaronea secta and the Accademia cosmicana were 
probably composed chiefly of students ; they were noisy 
gatherings of an evening for the exchange of wit and 
the playing of practical jokes. ^ TiG Odasi, the Paduan, 
who nourished about 1^77. has described the joyous 
gatherings of the Macaronea secta in verse which for its 
gaiety anticipates the poem of Folengo.^ Student wit 
appears again in the NobUe Vigonze opus, an anonymous 
Macaronic poem pubhshed in 1490, shortly after the 
issue of Odasi's verses. In the l\obUe Vigonze we have 
the story of an unhappy imbecile who is made to lecture 
in the midst of universal derision.* These were the 
diversions of the careless lads at Padua, and we may 
be sure that the Senatore Sebastlano Erizzo was not 
drawing from life when in his Set ghrnale ^ he describes 
a company of young foreign students met together in 
i54a to discuss gravely the principles of ethics, friend- 
ship, and the higher virtues. 

1 The Calini'd of Sicco PolcDtnn is *ii eiampls of tludenli' uimedj 
(liaia tcholariam). See Segariui, La Caliiiia, etc., di SUco Potcnton, p. lii. 
Bergimo. i8gg. 

* Kossi, v., Caio Calorla Poriio (Arch. Slorico Siciluaio, new lerie*, 
■n. XVIU, p. a5t). Pulerxio. iSg3). 

* Id.. Di an potta maecheronico (in tbe Giom. Star. Lett. U., XI. 1 ot 
•eq,). Accordiog to Luiio (Sludi folenghiani, p. 69, Fircme, iSgg), Lhe 
Baidia wai luggeilcd to Foleogo b^ hia atlegri compagni di Sladio, 

* Flaminl, It Cinquecenio, p. ijg. 

* Eriiio, Seb.. Le lei giomaie nelU giiali lOlto diwrii fortunaii i-d mfeliei 
ai-n-ntWnli, da *el giavani raccoalali, si conlengono ammaDlramenli nol/ili ed 
ulili di morale Jilotofia. Veneiia, 1567. 
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The neighbouring city of Venice, however, roi 

still more lively snticipations, and in tetters from some 
of tlie students at Padua we see that Venice alone at- 
tracted them and filled their fancy, for the joy of life 
was there untrammelled by stady. Venice and Padua, 
bound together by intimate ties of thought and of habit, 
formed a single centre of culture and one of the most 
important in Europe. Illustrious men of learning 
flocked to the lagoons from all quarters, especially from 
Greece ailcr the fall of Conslantinople, Venetian cul- 
ture owes a deep debt to these Greek exiles, and they 
were amply repaid. During the last years of the fif- 
teenth and the first year of the sixteenth century Venice 
gave shelter to Demetrius Chalcondylas. Demetrius 
Muscus ; Arscnius, Bishop of Malvasia; Antonio, hip- 
parch of Corfii ; Marcus IVluaurus of Crete ; John Laa- 
caris, ambassador of Louis XII of France ; and othen^ 
who from the asylum of the lagoons spread the know 
edge of Greek culture over Europe. Space will 
allow us to mention more than a few of the iUustrioo^ 
Italians and foreigners who were freely welcomed by 
Venice. Francesco Uberli (h. iM^, d. i5i8) lived 
there about 1^82, and In Latin odes extolled its splen- 
dour and wealth ; the wisdom of its patricians (iirst 
among them, of Leonardo Loredan) ; the virtue and 
learning of its ladies, hke Cassandra Fedcle : its courtesy 
to scholars, such as Giorgio Merula, SabelUco, and 
Giorgio Valla.' Hither, too, in i456, came Antonio 
Flaminio of Imola, and after enjoying for some years 
the intimate friendship of the most eminent person- 
ages, he passed on to Serravalle, in the district of 
Treviso. where he married Veluria, daughter of Andrea, 
son of Martino da Ceneda, who bore him a son Maro- 
antonio, the elegant writer of Lalin verse. Here, loo, 
Monsignor della Casa returned after serving as Apostc " 

1 Tirsboiclil. T. VII, Psrt V. 

" Picciooi. Di Fraacaeo Uberli, Chip. 111. 
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Nuncio, and here in llie cilth beata and in the pleasant 
sojourn at the Abbey of Nervesa, he wrote, hetween 
i55i and i555, that treatise on good manners which 
he entitled Galaieo, after his friend and inspirer Gale- 
azzo Ftorimonte, Bishop of Scssa. Here Luigi da 
Porto (ii86-i5ao), author of Ginlietla e Romeo, after 
the wound which rendered him unfit to fight, found 
tender and loving welcome and comfort before return- 
ing to bis native Vicenza. Here Marcantonio Muret, 
so called from his birthplace near Limoges, won the 
friendship of such distinguished persons as Bembo, 
Conlarini, and Manutius, by his vast erudition, and 
gave public lessons in a monastery of the Minorites. 
Venice, the lover of freedom, where the Inquisition 
never raised its ominous pyres, offered a safe asylum 
even to Clement Marot of Cahors, — who under the sus- 
picion of Lutheranism had fled first to Ferrara to the 
court of Renee d'Este, — and to Etienne Dolet, who 
came to Venice from Padua in the train of the French- 
man Jean de Langeac, Bishop of Limoges, and who 
attended the course of Egnazio, in 1599, when lecturing 
on Lucretius.' 

The complicated movement of letters, arts, and 
sciences received especially valuable support from the 
printing-press, which was already flourishing in Venice 
by the close of the Middle Ages. The press of Nicholas 
Jenson was acquired, in i479. by Andrea Torresani da 
Asola (b. idSi, d. i5ai), who set the new art on the 
way towards that perfection which it attained under 
Manutius. Teobaldo Pio Manuzio," better known by 
the diminutive Aldo, was born in 1^49 at Bassiano in 

> Coplej, ChTit^Ue, The Life of Etienne Dolet. LondoD, 1880. 

* The name Pia wa> added to llmt of Aldus m t5o3, \u virtue of a dl. 

tlorot granled bj Alberto Pio, Prince of Carpi, who wai a pupil of Aldus. 
I b*> becD thou^l that Aldui took the aoblo Tuscan uaine Minnucci out 
of vanity, but. as 1 matter of fact, he did belong lo Ibat familj. Maa- 
nucci. Gli Aldi e la fainiglla M. (See the FanfuUa della Domenica, a. 
io-lti. Humi, i()oS.j| 
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the Duchy of Sermonela, near Vellelri. He came 1 
Venice about 1^90. and at once madea friend of Torre- 
sani, whose daughter Maria he Hubaeqaently married ; 
he dedicated his n-ide culture and profound learning 
to the puhhcation of works of every kind. He was, 
indeed, the prince of printers, praised, admired, envied 
by many, excelled by none. From his modest press 
in the Campo Saot' Agoslino' and from the more im- 
portant estahUahment at San Paternian he poured out 
the texts of the classics, corrected, revised, judiciously 
annotated and rendered accessible to all. Aldus died 
in i5i5, leaving his son Paolo barely three years old. 
Paolo, too, became a printer and a man of erudition ; 
he spent his time between his labours as editor and 
frequent journeys, until in i56i he founded a printing- 
press in Rome, where he expired in 1374 and was 
buried in the church of Santa Maria della Minerva.' 
By Marghcrita Odoni, Paolo had three sons and a 
daughter. His most famous son was the eldest, Aldus 
junior (b. 1547). ^^o taught in the Chancery school 
at Venice and then at Bologna, Pisa, and Rome. In 
this city he was appointed to a public chair and was 
moreover, intrusted with the direction of the Vatican 
Press. After ten years' sojourn he died in Rome in 
1597. 

In the last decade of the fifteenth century Venice 
counted two hundred printers, who had issued in all 
1^91 works, while during the same period Rome issned 
only 460, Milan aa8, Florence 179- Between i5oi 
and i5io, a period disturbed by war and misfortunes, 
the Venetian presses published 536 works, while Milan 
issued 99, Florence 47, and Rome 4i.' Compared 
with the sumptuous editions which Venice gave to the 
world as soon as the art of printing was discovered, her 

' Firmin-Didol. Aide ,Wono« e( rHelUnitmt a Vman. P.rii, 1875. 

* Muiniicci. op. cit. 

i Miinb, L'ela aurea dtlt'arte it., Ind., p. a36. Hiluio, 1S9&, 
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presB rapidly became cheap and popular in style, paper, 
and fount ; Italy was inundated by a flood of printed 
books which issued from the shops of the Nicolini da 
Sabbio, of Simon da Lucre, of Marchib Sessa, flavani, 
the Milanese Husconi, the Ferrarese Nicola de' Rossi, 
called lo Zoppino, Marcolini, Bindoni. Farri, the Bres- 
cians Paganini and Zanetti, Tramezzino. and that famous 
family of the Gioliti, who came from Trino in Monfer- 
rat, and gave to the art those other master printers, 
Comin da Trino and Stagnino'; and this army of 
printers found as clients, editors, even sometimes as 
proof-readers, men like Ariosto, Bembo, Tolomei, Ber- 
nardo TasBO. Doni, Aretino. To the refinements of 
type carried to perfection by Aldus, who, among others, 
invented cursive or italic character, the Venetian printers 
added the embellishment of woodcuts and copperplate 
engravings. The handsome French Books of Hours, 
which were scattered over Italy after the invasions of 
Charles VIU and Louis XII, especially the copies printed 
at Paris by Philippe Pigouchet anu Simon Vostre, were 
at once imitated m Venice. But the French masters 
were quickly superseded by their Venetian followers, 
who, with a superabundance of fancy, laid under con- 
tribution antique sculpture, Oriental decoration, the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, to furnish drawings 
for marginal borders and initial letters, marvellously 
pure and delicate in design.^ Floriated initials, head- 
pieces, margins, were also accompanied by woodcuts 
or engravings, designed by a whole troop of unknown 
artificers reared upon the models of those master 
draughtsmen, Bellini, Mantegna, Mocetto, Montagna, 
Campagnola, and Jacopo de' Barbari. As examples of 
woodcuts, we may take the illustrations to the Bibbia 

1 Fumisalli, Did. Gfog. d' Italic , pour teniir a I' hist de t' imprimerie. 
Florence. Olschki, 1905. 

' Due de Rivoli, Ltt iivret ifhearri fraatais et lea liura de lilaigi* aini- 
tkn*. Pari*- 
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vulgare islor'iata. known by ihe name of its translator, 
Nicolo Malermi, a monk of San Matleo at Murano. 

tmblished by Giovanni Ragazzo in 1^90, and those 
ovely designs for the Sogno di PoUfilo. bo admirably 
drawn that they have been attributed, though without 
reason, to Giovanni Bellini. The Decameron of 1^92, 
and the Uerodotiu of 1^9:^, issued by Giovanni and 
Gregorio de Gregoriis ; the Livy of i^gS, and the 
Metamorphoses of 1697, from the press of Giovanni 
Rossi; the Dottrina del vivere religiosamente. of i^gd 
(s- n. tip.) ; the Terence of 1497, published by Simon 
da Luere ; the Divina Commedia, printed by Piero de 
Quarenghi ; Luc' Antonio Giunta's Graduate of 1^99— 
i5oo ; the De Divina proporlione del Pacioli of i5o9, 
the work of Paganino de' Paganini ; Serlio's Archilet- 
tura of i54o. by Marcolini ; the Giolito edition of the 
Orlando Furioso, i55i, and the Cinegelico di Giovcuini 
da Scandiano, also from Giolito's press in i556, are 
further examples of beautiful illustration from wood 
blocks. Almost all these books have a printer's mark ; 
the typographers looked on themselves as artists, and 
desired that some graceful design should associate their 
names with those of the authors.' At first the print- 
er's mark was common to all typographers, but Torre- 
sani added his initials and a tower in allusion to his 
name, while Aldus adopted his well-known symbol of 
the anchor and dolphin, representing swift motion and 
repose.^ The shop sign also was sometimes used as 
a printer's mark ; for eiample, Alessandro Bindoni 
adopted the sign of " Justice," the Rusconi " St. 
George," da Sabbio the "Dragon," Slagnino "San 
Bernardino, " da Trino "San Giovanni Battista," 
so on.^ The paper, too, bad its own water i 

1 Cutellini, L'artt deUa Slampa ntl Riaateimento, U, 8. 
1894. 

■ Eraomui, Adagia. p, 119. edil. l5ao. 
' CteUtliaiUi op' cit. 
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called fiUgrane. Paper making was inlroduced iiito 
the Venelo at the close of the fourtccntli century by 
artificers from Fabriano, and flourished at Padua, Tre- 
viso. in Friuli, and above all on tlic Riviera di Salb, 
where the paper-mills of Toscolano enjoyed a great 
renown. 

The beauty of Venetian type, which was the object 
of such anxious care that Luca Pacioli even laid down 
the epsthetic proportions and the geometrical rules upon 
which the letters of the alphabet sliouM bo formed, was 
ably assisted by the perfection of Venetian type-founders. 
At first the Venetian printers were Uieir own founders, 
but after the middle of the sixteenth century we begin 
lo find in Venice those typo foundries which supplied 
the founts for a large part of Europe.' 

We may gather from all this that the book trade in 
Venice was a flourishing business. The booksellers' 
shops were to be found chiefly in the Merceria, the Frez- 
zeria, at Rialto and at San Moisfe, wliile the printers dwelt 
for the most part at San Paternian. So numerous were 
both these branches of the trade that, on January 18, 
1549. ^''^ Council of Ten ordered che se dehbi leoar una 
Schuola lie tulli color che /anno slarnpar el che tengono 
bolega el vendono libri.'^ The printers and booksellers 
began to hold their meetings in the church of SS. 
Giovanni e Paolo and then in the neighbouring monas- 
tery ; but no traces of the Scuola of this important guild 
have come down to our day, nor have we a single 
representation of one of those famous printing-presses 
where the Venetian workman with his quick and docile 
intelligence learned to compose and print. There is, 
however, a fine engraving, entitled /mpressio lihrorum, 
designed by Giovanni Stradano, forming part of a collec- 
tion called A'ova reperla (AntucrpiEe. 1600). Stradano 
was born at Bruges in i536, but settled in Italy, where 



' Funng»lli, op. cit., I n trod uc lion. pp. ' 
» Brown, H. f.. The VenelioB Printuig-p. 
I— 18 
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he died in i6o5. Many competent critics are of opinion 
that Stradano's engraving represents the interior of an 
Italian printing-press of the sixteenth century ' ; if so, it 
is the most valuable document we possess to enable us 
to form an idea of one of those early workshops whence 
issued human thought in its new garb. 

Nor are we more fortunate as regards the likenesses 
of these early printers, though contemporary memoirs 
permit us a glimpse of them in their home Ufe, often 
excessive in its modesty. For example, we possess 
abundant information on the domestic Ufe of Andrea 
Torresani and of Aldus Manutius. Torresani, though 
younger than Aldus, had a paternal regard for his senior, 
to whom at the mature age of fifty-six he gave bis young 
daughter, Maria, in marriage,^ aod with her a dower of 
four hundred and sixty ducats.^ Maria, whom Aldus 
calls in his will, prudens, optima honestale vilae, bore 
him three sons : Manuzio, who became a priest and 
lived in Asola ; Antonio the bookseller at Bologna ; and 
Paolo; also a daughter named Alda. Torresani lived 
in the family of Aldus, who was belter filled for study 
and the prosecution of liia art than for business, and 
who found in liis father-in-law not only aid in his 
pecuniary difficulties, but an acute and far-aeeing part- 
ner in the administration of his press, which, in i5o3, 
bore the following style, In aedibus Aldi el Andreae 



I Ittadan, Early Reiirtstnlalioni of the Printing-prtu (in BihtiognfAiea, 
Vol. 1. London, 1895.) 

■ E>e PiolhiC (Lei torretpondanU iTAlde, p. 17, Rome, i88S) quotei ■ 
docume Dt from which it would app«tr that Aldus miirried Marii Torresaai 
in the CimiTi] of l5o5. In ■ Idler froni Prince Piodi Carpi to Maautiul 
(V»l. 4lo5, fol. 107) we read: '■ Sp. li preeeptori ineo dig.mo D.no K\Aa 
Maoutio de Piis Veoeliis. U. AJdo mio, ho haulo graa.mo idispiacere Don 
mi polere rilroairo queslo onlBuale ale noio umlrc. si per uitiUre inuame 
cum la spoaa, Gumma anche pur honarnrui e far apitcere ; . . . uoy la 
Gonfortareto pur assa! da niia parte, pregandoui tutti Aaj iuueme « uqIcto 
uenire fio qui. tacto cpionte Teste de Pawba. a cid ui potia uctlere e guder* 
insieme cum li allri noiilri amici di qui et di mmlo non me ne iKilrvsle 
faro maggiorc apiacere in queslo mondo. Carpi, XI Martij. l5o5.— -Mhertiv 
Piui do Sah. Carpi." 

* tjeriioni, Dti Tanctttu, Blado t Ragtt::oai, p. i6. Milano, iSyo. 
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Asulanl soceri.^ The home life of the Torresani and of 
Aldus 13 described, not without a touch of malicious 
irony, by Erasmus of Rotterdam, who in i5o8 sought 
the quiet of the lagoons in order to finish his Adagia 
and to have them publislicd by Aldus. The great phi- 
iosopher found in the home of Aldus abundant food 
for the mind, but little enough for the body.' In the 
dialogue Opalentia sordiila I^rasmus obviously hints 
at Torresani, rich yel niggardly, at Aldus and Iheir 
families, and at the comjiany that frequented their 
house, Girolamo Aleandro, Marcus Musurus, and the 
family physician, Ambrogio Leoni. We must note, 
however, that at Aldus' table were often to be met 
Egnazio, Andrea Wavagero, Bembo and Giambattista 
Ramusio, who certainly were never at a loss for a 
sumptuous banquet in the palace of some wealthy 
Venetian, and we must bear in mind that Aldus' house 
gave hoard and lodging to scribes, translators, proof- 
readers and artisans, as was tlic custom with many 
other master printers.' Erasmus, accustomed to the 
heavy cooLing of the North and immoderately fond of 
good wine, by nature satirical, has drawn too lurid a 
picture of his host's family. Nevertheless, in spite of 
exaggerations, tliis dialogue gives us a vivid idea of the 
life these men led in tlie midst of Venetian luxury, 
devoting themselves to their noble and fruitful labours. 
Erasmus declares that he suffered from cold, sleepless- 
ness, and hunger*: the house, he says, was draughty 
in winter, and in summer so full of fleas and bugs that 
rest was impossible at nigtit. The women were almost 
always out of siglit, far away from the men, and gave 
no heed to domestic affairs. The master of the house 
thought of nothing else hut making money ; he watered 
the wine, bought mouldy flour for baking, frequently 

' Bi;rQoni, Del Torre$ani, Blmla r Ha^::oni, p. trg. Mitino. 1690. 

« Do ^«^h«c. Era«»e m llalif. pi.. 3i-36. t*»ris, 1888. 

< Bornoni. op- cil.. p, 38, 

* Ikraoiii liu Iraiulatoil mod ot the didogue, op. cit., pp. 4i el «ef. 
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giving his hands little but lettuce, and to his guei 
thin soup, cow's beef, bean-Hour, and cheese as hard i 
8 paving Blone, Manutius certainly cannot be accua 
of avarice, and even if he did live thus par^imonioui 
it is all to his credit, for he never played the nigga 
where good manuscripts were concerned, and his pra 
cost him two hundred ducats a month.' Torresal 
though not free from the charge of miserliness, accuna 
lated a fortune of not less than eighty thousand daca4 
and when Aldus died unexpectedly, he look patera 
care of his grandsons, ranked them M'ilh his own oi 
spring in his afTcctions, held high the repute of iJ 
Aldine press, paid his associates handsomely, and 
was certainly due to his advice and instruction tli 
Paolo showed himself worthy of the family traditions. 
Beyond a doubt the glory of the Venetian press 
due to the initiative of certain individuals of stroi 
character and boundless industry ; for the most p4 
they were foreigners, but they were enabled to deveU 
their projects in Venice, thanks to the wisdom of U 
government which protected and organized the bo< 
trade, granting copyrights and safeguarding literal 

Eroperty, — beginning with the privilege conferred < 
abellico for his history. — and preceding all oth 
states in these prudent provisions. At the close of d 
Qaattrocento the copyrights became too numerous, ai 
the government abolished them in order to encoura| 
competition, "la perfida et rabiosa concorrentia " i 
someone who did not Hke it styled it. But the goveri 
ment approved of such competition, though resolvil 
that it should be honest; it therefore took pains I 
insure a high standard of printing and to preserve 1 
the Venetian press the supremacy it had acquire) 
With this object in view the following order was issJii 
in id37 : " Seeing that a harmful and unworthy hal 

1 Finnio-Didoli op. cil., p. gig. Fulio, £)ac. cii. (Aivk, Va 

xini, Jig). 
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has invaded the presses of this city, which used to be 
the best in the world, and that now, to save money 
over llie paper, the most important item in the produc- 
tion of a book, the printers use such inferior quahties 
that almost all the books they turn out blot if one at- 
tempts to make marginal notes on them, and are gen- 
erally of such a poor kind that they are not merely an 
injury to the purchasers — who are unable to make 
abstracts of the contents — but also form a crying dis- 
grace and scandal to the state ... be it enacted that 
from henceforth no one who holds a Ucense from this 
Council shall dare to publish books printed on paper 
tliat blots, under penalty of a Gne of one hundred 
ducats." ' Such was the severity of Venetian legisla- 
tion in the matter of the press, which the government 
always styles gelasa e importanle. The whole business 
of book production — the tarilT of the compositors, 
devils, pressmen, based upon the number of sheets 
printed, tlie nature of the examination for admission to 
the guildhall form the subject of government super- 
vision. The members of the guild had the very highest 
respect for their business ; an act of the warden of the 
guild opens thus: '■ Considerando io Francesco Rara- 
pazzetto Prior di quest' anno 1572 di quanta importanza 
aia questa nostra arte della stainpa, la qual fabrica li 
strumenti a tulte Ic scientie et alio 'ncontro vedendosi 
per poco ordine quanti et quanto suscitano di continuo 
in essa arte, i quali, grossamente credendo che I'eser- 
citio della stamparia sia cosa di poca IntcUigentia, si 
fanno lecilo entrar al maneggio di essa per poca cogni- 
tions et manco esperienza che ne habbiano. La qual 
leraerita si vede anco nelli librari, il qual inconveniente 
oltre al gravissimo danno et vergogna a questa inclyta 
citta di Venctia, partorisce niina precipitio et infamia 
ad essa arte nostra."^ 



e A. 1537. piibtishod bj Bro 
wo, op. cil., p. a53. 



, p. aog. 
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To this 



nstrument of all the sciences " the govt 



ment was obliged to apply the checks required in the 
interest of morality, and on January ay, iSay, it 
instituted the censorship of the press, but its action 
was inspired by liberal ideas which distinguished 
between morals, politics, and religion.' The govern- 
ment was resolvetf that the Stale should never be torn 
in pieces by religious reforms, and permitted — to 
quote one example — the patriarchal vicar, accompanied 
by a secretary of the Council of Ten, to enter the 
house of a certain Zordan Tedcsco, bookseller at San 
Maurizio, ' ' a tuorne le opere di Martin Lutero stampate 
in Alemagna el mandate in questa terra a vender , . . 
e tolseno le opere havia."' Tamen, adds Sanudo, 
" io no havia auto una e 1'ho nel mio studio." But 
the city of Fra Paolo Sarpi resisted the rigorous re- 
strictions imposed on the press by the Council of Trent 
and the intolerant Indexes which ihe Church sought to 
introduce from Rome.* 

The great activity of the press rendered easy tlie 
formation of libraries and the enlargement of those 
already rich in codices. As early as liyS the Republic 
had resolved to create a large library for the public 
beneQt, and to harbour the collection of books be- 
queathed to the State by Cardinal Bessarion in 11)69; 
but the vote was not carried into eflect, perhaps 
because of the wars in which the Repubhc was then 
engaged, until the year i536. The delay was not 
unfortunate, as it secured to posterity the magniGcent 
building created by Sansovino. The nucleus of the 
Biblioteca Marciana was composed of the manuscripts 
left by Petrarch, but the rich legacy of the Cardinal of 
Nice formed its real foundation. These hooks were con- 
veyed in 1693, from the Ducal Palace to tlie monastery 

' Ceccbotli, La Rep. tU Ven. e la Carle di Rome, p. 4o5. 

• Sinudo, Diart. XXIX, l35. 

* Cec«lielU, op. cil. 
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of SS. Giovanni c Paolo, which already possessed a 
famous lihrary, as did the monasteries of Sant' Antonio 
di Castello, San Francesco, Santo Stefano, the Serviles, 
and San Giorgio Maggiore. Private houses, too, pos- 
sessed rich collections, where the codices and illumi- 
nated manuscripts were accompanied by books produced 
by the new art of printing, and all were Iiandsomely 
bound and lodged in cupboards and on shelves of 
carved walnut.' The volumes, sometimes painted on 



miNJeat ii 



:oDlrut to the riduiGM of Venetian libririoi. we will give iha 
lolorj of Ihe book* bolongiiig to niccolb Tiltaglia, who died in 
iico on December i3, 1637: 

■■ Die lovia XVI Dcc^mbria in domo habitilioDis inrratcripli D. Troiioi 
iniissarij posita lu coiiBnio Sancti Sslvalorii. iDveDtariiim iibrorum 
niura quondam domini Nicolai Tartalea Doclaris Malheoiaticoruni quon- 
dam dommi Micbaelis do Briiia factum id iastanliam Domini Troiani 
Piavo Bibliopolae ad insigne Leonii in Meniria eiua commisiarij vigors sui 
leitameali rogali penes me Notarium >ub die decimo meDtis decembrii. Et 
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t Opera del Montan in 8. 
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1 Dialogo dclla SaniU in 8. 
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the edges,' had bindings adorned with mosaics : 
brilliantly coloured enamels, wliich the Venetians were 
the first to use, before morocco came into fashion.^ 
Leather bindings display the same chaste elegance 
which distinguishes the bindings in velvet with ara- 
besques in gold thread and finely chiselled clasps. Tbe 
binders of Venice strove to vie with tlie printers in the 

Sierfecttou of their art, and some of the volumes bound 
or the government or for the guilds, and fine copies 
of the Aldine editions display the very height of the 
binder's skills Some, such as the binding of the 
Grimani Breviary, executed by Alessandro Vittoria, are 
veritable works of art ; the breviary is clothed in crim- 
son velvet, with bosses and ornaments in silver gil^' 



I Diilogo del]* musici in i. 

i Motteti di Franceico Lupino 



t Loglcji d«l PicalomlQi in 8. 
L Prima parie della filotofli eiui- 
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3 Patmerin d'lDg^iltem in 8. 
I Marco Aurelio in i. 
1 Opera del Machiaveli in j. 
A nataiii camitum de bon* in 8. 
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I Epiitole Ovidij 
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lUB M iDtigna pDoii lurei in 
1US de Ript ■ coloribus ad 
catit et Tontis." Arch, di 
Rocco de Benedelli. i556- 



Inmarginr: " Teilei *er Michael 

neria qiioDdam ler Sjmonli. Ser 
inline Rdm id calli ib iqui*, Testibus 
Stato. Set. Dol., Serie Atti. res. jiS, noi 
i558. Vol. I. No. 357. 

1 The familr of Piloni of Beltuno owned ■ collection of booLj paiuled 
on ihe edges and coven bj Cesare Vecellio. Tbe precioua eolleclion hai 
been told lo slrancera. Venellan binding continued in high esteem down 
lo the fall of the Republic. Giovanni Balliala Caiotti. a Florentine who 
acfompaDicd Frederick Auguitui of Saionjr to Venice in 1713. talking of 
the manaftery of San Giorgio Maggiorc, montiona the rich librarj. " i cui 
libri. per le pitture che ne adomano Is copcrte. formano negli acaffali una 
tpecie di parterre, vtgo alia *i>ti." Cuotti, Lttlere, p. 18. Prato, 1866. 
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itiful binding to a copj of Sannaizaro'a ArttuUa whichv 
beiri the name nf Pietro Bcmbo in gold arabetquea on the cover. '' 
the iibrarj at Parma. In tlie jear :5oownfind recorded the OKI 
bindor, Oeoedctlo, colled Padouia. Fulia, Arch. Ven., XXID, 1 
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and bears the Grimani arms and tho portraits ( 
Cardinal Domenico and of his father, the Doge Antonio 
Grimani. 

The families of the Barbaro, Dolfin, Valior. Erizzo, 
Mocenigo, Da Mula, Paruta, Gradenigo, Da Ponte, 
Michiel, Lollin, Soranzo, Malipicro, Contarini da San 
Samuele, owned Bne libraries ; the latter possessed all 
the manuscript and printed hooks which referred to tlie 
history of Venice, as well as many scientific and artistic 
works with illustrations, besides mathematical and 
geographical instruments.' The library of the three 
Manutii numbered 80,000 volumes; the library which 
Cardinal Domenico Grimani left to the convent of Sant' 
Antonio di Castello, though not so voluminous, as it 
contained only 8,000 volumes, was enriched by tlie 
manuscripts which belonged to Pico della Mirnndola. 
Not less remarkable was the library of Bernardo and 
Pietro Bemho, with its codices in Latin and in the 
vulgar tongue, which, after the Cardinal's death, 
passed to the Vatican.^ The hbrary of Marin Sanudo 
deserves special notice on its own account and because 
of its possessor. It was rich in manuscripts and in 
books, and above all in a series of pictures illustrating 
not merely varieties of costume, but the ethnographic 
characteristics of the human race. Sanudo left instruc- 
tions in his will as to the disposal of his books.^ " Voio 
et ordeno," he says, " che tutti li mici lihri a stampa 
et quelli a penna neli armari di la mia camera che Bono 
in numero piu di 6,5oo, i quaH mi ha costa assai dinarl, 
et vi e cose bellissime et rare, siano venduti al pubblico 
incanto." He then goes on to say that the books 
marked with a cross in his catalogue he had been 
obliged to part with "al tempo dei miei bisogni," 
though his real intention had been to " far una hbraria 

I SanHivino, Vtnella. VIII, 370, 

' De Nolhic, La bibHothique de P. Orsitii, p. 335. P«ru. 1887. 

' FuUd, Diari e iiaritxX i»n«;wni, p. lii. 
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in qualche monastero, o lassarne qualcuno in la libreria 
de San Nfarco, la qual libraria mai tegno se fare.*'* 
Prince Alberto Pio, Lord of Carpi, known for his vast 
erudition and his patronage of scholars, was in Venice, 
in i5ii, visiting his friends, among them hia beloved 
master, Aldus Manutius ; accompanied by Venetian 
nobles and the most learned sluuenls of the day, — 
such as Marcus Musurus, Niccolo Sagundino, and Gi 
Giacomo Caroldo, — he went through the treasures 
the great chronicler's library.' 

Such homes of learning as these gradually became 
the rendezvous of all men of letters who felt the 
need to express their ideas, which expanded in 
the warm air of controversy. There were scvc "" 
of these salons of the teamed lo be met with 
Venice. John Lascaris, Monsignoro flella Casa 

Patricians like Paolo Paruta, Andrea Morosini, Gian 
aolo da Ponte, Domenico Veniero, opened their 
doors to tlie erudite. Monsignore della Casa's co- 
terie included the three prelates, the brothers Marco. 
Francesco, and Andrea Corner ; Antonio Michicl, 
late rector of Bergamo, a man of great learning; 
and the iitterati Gandolfo Porrino, Trifone Gabriele, 
Orazio Toscanella, and Girolamo Parabosco. In the 
midst of this company appeared, in i5M. Lorenzino 
de' Medici, and while their host would temper the 
weight of his discourses by reciting one of his light 
and graceful poems, Lorenzino would read aloud 
a scene from his Arulosia, or declaim his Apologiai 
to the audience. It is pleasant to think of the lof 
themes discussed in the home of Paolo Paruta, 
meeting-place of all that was learned and v 
or in the httic entrcsole of the house on the Gi 



1 Berchet, M. Sanado, op. cit. 

* SiDudo, Diari, Xlll, igS. 

• FeTTii. Loremino de' Medici e 
338, 33g. Miluo, 1891. 
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Canal' at San Luca, where Andrea Morosini wel- 
comed Galileo and Saqii, with liis faithful Fra Ful- 
gcnzio Micanzio, Giordano Bruno, Santorre Santorio, 
Leonardo Donalo, Niccolo Conlarini, Marco Trevisan, 
Ottaviano Bon, Giannanonio Venier, Domenico MoLin, 
Antonio Quirini, Giamhattista Padavino. 

Among these coterieB in which the philosophers dis- 
cussed natural science, the poets recited their own and 
other authors' verses, the musicians played and sang, 
one is especially famous, the house of Domenico Veniero. 
We have a detailed account as to the persons who fre- 
quented Veniero'fl saloons. Girolamo Parabosco was a 
constant attendant, not merely to arrange the concerts 
that were given, but also to listen to the ragtonar d'lvino 
of spirili chiari such as Federico Badoaro, founder of 
the Accademia delta Famn. the poet Girolamo Molin, 
Giovanni Baltista Amatteo da Oderzo, Anton Giacomo 
Corso, Spcrone Speroni, Aretino, and that huomo divino,' 
Adrian Willaert, the musician ; besides there were 
Lorenzo Contarini the philosopher, Marcantonio and 
Benedetto Cornaro, the ambassadors Daniele Barbaro, 
Bartolomeo Vitturi, Alvise Zorzi, the Bolognese Ercole 
Bentivoglio and Alessandro Lambertini, Alessandro 
Colombo from Piacenza, Giamhattista Susio, tlie doctor 
from Mirandola, Forlunio Spira of Viterbo, a learned 
Orientalist,^ Bernardo Tasso, Dionigi Atanagi, Luigi 
Belegno, Monsignor Fenarolo, Antonio Diedo, Celio 
Magno, and amidst all this learning a Crisloforo Mielichs, 
a German merchant, agent for the Fuggers of Augsburg, 
and no foe to good wine.* In such a cenacle, where 
learning laid aside the robe and assumed a lighter garb, 

' The house is close lo Palauo Farsetti, ddw the Muoicipio : it is Dum- 
hercd ioSo-iogo. Fav»TO, Un ndotto identifico in Vtaaia {Naoea Areh. 
Vff>.. V. 199). 

* Pgrabosco. Rune, II, 5i, 6o. Vine^ia, iS5G. 

■ Id., / Diporll, Novella, p. 307. MUtno, i8ii. 

* Hircellino V«]eri(i, /( Diatneronr, on* eon uive ragioni ti mottra la morla 
non etier quel male, rhe 'I lenso It ptfiuadt. Viuegia, i565. The (cena 
M liid ID VenieTo'* houw. 
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maybe the fair form of Veronica Franco was not 
gether a stranger. 

The poet Gian Giacomo Corso of Ancona, who lived 
long in Venice and died there in I&55, turns his 
thoughts from the villa of RevoUone,' in the district 
of Padua, to the pleasant meetings in the house of 
Veniero, to whom he addresses a poem that adds other 
names to those already mentioned : "^ 



ch'ii 



• <tel a 






E f * Ki che iD oblio I'anlica Ancona 
ho potto in tullo r d'allro uon mi cals 
cfae del Veniero e d' uii' allra pcrsooi . . . 

Di gntia inluito. >c il Villiirl * vieoe 

■ viutarvi. quel Vhturi io dieo 

che del nuo cuor lullo I'impero tieaa, 

Filegli fade ch'io f^ >ana unico ; 

e limilniente I'lllri per lui maodt 

firete i) Dolce ngiior Lodovico. 

Se '1 Badoaro o1 Molia vi dimindi 

del fitto mio. piacciavi dir loro 

il Cono vorlrovi si raccomanda. 

Al fi^enlil GrBdenigo.' al Siisio. al Goto. 

a1 Meuibarba.* al divin Pieiro, al Kortro 

medico, proprio dal Ela del oro. 



dilCgU : quesU carta 



I qiieilo inchioitro 

jto voile 

jtia quanto voalro. 



Al Parabosco ancon. e a quel che niolte 
el ha di man Io rime a Febo lolle. 
InaomDia a tuUi. (in ollre il traghelto 
vtntro, a quelle Ire fie rarcomandeme 
>e Toi Don tele, come penEO, in letlo. 

* Lt rime di M. Anton Giacomo Corto. A San Luca 
Cosniliooe" [in Vine^a per Comin da Trioo, i5So]. 

' Cicerone Vitluri. author of ■ work, Synonyirui, i 
hinueir rhetor diteriUiimui. 

* This ma; bo either Pietro, or Francesco, both poeli, or Giorgio bora 



* Anto&io Mczzaborba, whose 
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Di Revollone, villa nell' eilrame 
psrli del Padovan, verso Aloin»gQ«, 



Filippo Del divin u 



il Corso che si la^i 

1 vi scrive. del uieso 
le di SpagDa 






Side by side with these private coteries rose the 
academies, regularly founded. The earliest example 
is that ofthe year i484, when Ermolao Barharo created 
an academy of philosophers in liis house on the Giu- 
decca.^ The most illustrious of all these assemblies 
was tlie Aldine Academy,' called after its founder and 
chief, Aldus Manutius, who there displayed his activity 
as humanist, editor, emendalor of Greek, Latin, and 
mediieval texts, — in short, liie whole of that niarvcUoiis 
intellectual, literary, and moral influence which was 
peculiarly his. The little academy founded by the 
Prince of Carpi was the germ whence sprang the Al- 
dine institution, which met once a week on a stated 
day to discuss literary questions, texts which deserved 

fiuhlication, and the choice of readings.* In these 
abours Bembo took an active part, and Aldus, when 
initiating the series of his Greek editions by the publi- 
cation of Constantine Lascaris' Grammar, expresses his 
acknowledgments.* Among the leading members of 
the Academy, which Aldus styled Neoaccademia nostra, 
we must especially mention Bembo, John Lascaris, 
Musurus, Egnazio, Paolo Canal. GIrolamo Donato, An- 
gelo Gabriele, Andrea Navagero. Marco Molino, Giro- 
lamo Menocchio, Giovanni Grecoropulos. Girolamo 

> That is. 1 518, tho jear in which Philip II passed through Hal} on hi» 
waj to DruMoU. 

' The Barbaro Palace on the Fondamenta di Saa Giovanni on th« 
Giudecca pBtwd into Ihe hmWj of Iho Nani. and there llie hlitoriograpber 
Gianibaltiila Naiii founded Ihe Academy of the Filareli. 

> Rossi, V. /; Quattrocrnl'), pp, li^-iig. 

* Firmio-Didol, Aide Manaee el I'HtlUmime, op. cil., pp, lii7-lG3. 
435-i;o. 

* Ciaa. Dn ^MtmiiM, tto., op. cil.| p. loo. 
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Aleandro, Scipione Forteguerri of Pistoia. who 1 
lated hia name into Greek as Carleromachoa, Doctor 
Ambrogio Leoni, Urbaoo Bolzanio. Bernardo Rucellai, 
and go on.' The Academy ceased to exist in ibty, 
two years after the death of Aldus. 

About the year i55o we find another academy, ibe 
Pellegrina, flourishing. It possessed a rich Ubrary, 
and a printing-press under the direction of Francesco 
Marcohni. Several Venetian noblemen, especially 
Cipriano Morosini,' lent their protection. But its 
members, among whom were Ercole Bentivoglio, Gia- 
son de Nores, Sansovino, and Dolce, did not devote 
themselves solely lo art and letters ; they also assisted 
the poor, sheltered and instructed foundlings, dowered 
maidens, and succoured needy men of letters. There 
are some who. in tbe Academy of liie Pellegrini, 
which was suppressed in iSga, detect the germa of 
freemasonry. 

In the year l55o we find other academies in exist- 
ence, — the Platoiiica, tbe Uniti, founded by Pictro da 
Mosto, and the Dahbiosi, who met in the house of 
Fortunato Martincngo ; the club died with Martinengo, 
allcr a career of three years, but was called to ufe 
again by the poet Giulio Strozzi, who was bom in 
Venice.^ 

Paolo Manuzio, in i535, founded a society of young 
nobles, which was, perhaps, the germ of the celebrated 
academy, delta Fama; but the club came to an end 
with Paolo's departure for Rome in i538i and the 
Venetian academy, della Fama, was not founded till 
January of i558, when Federigo Badoaro (b. i5i3, 
d. iSgS) called it into existence in Ids own house at 
" San Cantian." We have abundant proof that the 
club was founded in i55S, and not in i55(>, as some 

1 Ds Nolliic, Let corretpondanU iTAlJe Uaaace, Bome, 

» E>oui. / Marmi. 1. xiv. Firenie. i8G3. 

* Billigii, Delle AccademU ucaeiiane, [i. iS. Veneiit, 
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assert ; the following passage in a letter from Girolamo 
Molin to Bernardo Tasao makes it quite clear, " A 
giorni passati," he writes. ■• s' fc congregato insieme 
una nobile compagnia sotto il titolo di Accademia 
Venetiana (as genttaio i558),"' The Fama took, for 
its device a Ggure of Fortune, with her left foot on the 
globe, a trumpet to her lips, and in her hand a scroll 
with the legend, lo volo al del per riposarmi in Dio. 
The aims of this club may be better gathered from the 
Ust of works it puhlished- than from the vaguo and 
quaint words of its founder Badoaro. ' ' Ho fondata essa 
accademia." he says, on the eve of his departure from 
Venice on an important mission, "alia similitudinc 
del corpo hnmano, il quale fe fatto alia simililudine di 
Dio, conseguenteinente ho giudicato non poter ricever 
essa perfetione maggiore." Bernardo Tasao was chan- 
cellor of the Fama ; he had come to Venice in Decem- 
ber of 1 558 to see his Amadigi tlirough the press, and 
in June of i559 he ivas joined by his son Torquato. 
wlio found help and support from the members of the 
club.^ In i56i. and probably in August, the academy 
of la Fama disappeared. The heavy expenses reduced 
Badoaro to such straits that he infringed the taws of 
the Republic by applying for aid to foreign princes, 
Duke Henry of Brunswick was then living in Venice 
for the larger part of the year ; he owned the palace 
which first belonged to the Loredano, and then to the 
Vendramin, Badoaro, with a lack of delicacy, applied 
to the pocket of the Duke, and failing to meet Ills 
obligations, the Ten "per il debito contralto sotto 
nome di accademia Venetiana et fraude commesso in 
tal maneggio" imprisoned " Federigo Badoer fo de aer 

' > See BiiDchini, dralamn Parabotto, p. 3g, note. 

* Somma delle open j che in lulle te icirme \ et aril piu nobill, et in varw 
llngae \ ha da mandait in lace \ t'Academia Vejtetiana, \ parte naoif, et not 
pru itampatt, { parte con fedetliasime Itvdotlioni, giadiciose eorrfttioai. I el 
atiliuime MRotalioni rlformate. \ S'rlV Modemia Venrtiana. 1 U.D.LVlll. 

■ BiiDcbini, Vi\' eeeademiii iiene;inna del itmlo XVI. Veueiia, iSoS. 
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Alvise. ser Giustinian et Zuannc Badoeri suoi nepoti 
de ser Sebastian, et parimenti I'abate Marlupino." 
On January a3, i56g, Badocro was acquitted ; Marlu- 
pino was released without any damages ; but their 
iellow-priaoner, Lodovico PauleUo, was banished ' 
ten years irom the city and territory.' 

A second Accademia Venetiana came to life in 
Ciaqueccnto, and others called the IncruscabHi, the 
LIrnnici. lUe Riuniti, the Seraftci, the Gelost, the fiinali. 
the Con/iui, the Inslaurab'di, the clubs deUa Noite and 
del D'mngannaii} 

Clubs sprang into existence on tlie mainland 
and at Padua we find the Injiammali and the Elei 
at Vicenia, the Coslanii, the Olimpici, and Uie Secreli 
at Verona, the Filarmonici and the Astralti ; at fiovigo, 
the Addormenlali, the Unili, the Cavalieri, and the 
Concordi ; at Adria, the llluslrati, whose president 
was the Cieco d'Adria, and the Composli ; at Udine, the 
Si'entali: at Treviso, the Fecondi, the SolUciti, and the 
Anelanii ; and so on. One of the earliest of these clubs 
was founded at Pordenone, and is famous through its 
president, that striking personality, Bartolomeo d'Ai- 
viano, the celebrated general of the Republic, who 
affords us a proof that the toils of war need not imply 
the neglect of studies. In his castle of Pordenone 
Alviano founded a coterie, whose sittings were attended 
by such personages as Fracastoro, Navagero. and Al- 
viano's faithful chancellor, Giovanni Cotta da Legnago 
(i48o-i5io), snatched at the early age of thirty from 
the pursuit of Latin letters, which, in the opinion of 
Flaininio and Sannazzaro, would have found in him a 
second Catullus. 

Pietro Aretino did not spare the academies and their 

' Areh. di Slilo. Senalo, T^rrn, Reg. W, e. 97. ii 
mintli. No. XI, from nbirh it ipppars lliit BldoarD i 
dealiost nntb the t>ufce of Bruoswick. 

' MtUgU, Of. cil., pp. 37 et *e^. 
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** chatter," thoagh with his usual inconsequence he 
boasted of being a member of several. These acade- 
mies gradually degenerated into associations inspired 
by vanity and folly, but it is impossible to ignore the 
benefits they conferred on letters and art during the 
early years of their existence. 
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